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INTRODUCTION. 


The papers included in this number of the Journal of Social Science 
are nearly all of the Saratoga papers of 1897. It is to be regretted that 
one or two valuable contributions are unavailable for publication. The 
editor feels that an apology is due the members of the Association and 
the general public for the late appearance of the Journal. A series of 
unavoidable and vexatious delays occurred from time to time, for which 


no one can be held directly responsible; and the editor was obliged to 


choose between publication which would necessarily omit important 
papers that give the key-note to department discussions or hold the 
presses until such papers could be secured. In accepting the latter 
alternative, he is confident the wiser course was followed, in that the 
usual high standard of Journal publication is thereby maintained. 

It is evident from the editor’s correspondence with writers that many 
do not clearly comprehend the invariable rule of the Association, to the 
effect that all papers engaged for the General Meeting of the American 
Social Science Association are so engaged with the understanding that 
they may be printed in the Journal of Social Science if the Council so 
decide. If, therefore, essayists choose to publish their papers elsewhere 
(to which the Council offers no objection), it must be with the stipula- 
tion that these papers may also be printed in the Journal, at the option 
of the Council as to the date of publication. 

A list of all addresses and papers will be found in the Table of 
Contents on page iii. 





GENERAL MEETING OF 1897. 


The General Meeting of the Association for 1897 was held at 
Saratoga, N.Y., from the 30th of August to the 3d of September, 
inclusive, opening at 8 p.mM., August 30, with an address by the 
Hon. SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL.D., on “ Absolute Power an American 
Institution.” The Final Report of the General Secretary followed. 
The Department of Education met on August 31; the Health 
Department on September 1; the Department of Jurisprudence 
on September 2; and the Department of Finance and Social 
Economy on Friday, September 3. The Election of Officers took 
place Tuesday evening, August 31. Other business was trans- 
acted Thursday afternoon, September 2, and will be found re- 
corded under the head of “‘ Business of 1897.” 

The Departments held sessions as follows : — 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 31. 
Department of Education. 
9.30 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman, Rev. Dr. JosepH An- 
DERSON, Waterbury, Ct. 
10.15 A.M. A Paper by D. G. Porter, Esq., of Waterbury, 
Ct., on “ Zhe Perversion of Educational Benefactions.” 
11.30 A.M. A Paper by Rev. F. STANLEY Root, of New 
Haven, Ct., on “* Zhe Educational Value of the Drama.” 
12.30 P.M. An Address by W. D. McCrackan, Esq., of New 
York, on “ A Trio of Sub-Alpine Scholars,— Alessandro Manzoni, 


Antonio Rosmini, and Antonio Stoppani.” 


8.45 P.M. An Address by Dr. JosEPH ANDERSON, on 
“ Henry Drummond, the Man and the Teacher: His Influence on 
Scientific and Religious Thought.” 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 


Department of Health, — 


g.00 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman, STEPHEN Smiru, 
M.D., of New York, on “ Zhe Jmportance of a High Grade of 
Physical Health in the following Classes of Inmates of Public In- 
stitutions,— with a View to their Cure, Development, or Reforma- 
tion, — and the Best Method of securing such Health.” 


9.30 AM. P. M. Wise, M.D., President of the New York 
Lunacy Commission, on “ Zhe /nsane.” 


10.30 A.M. W. P. SpratLinc, M.D., Superintendent of the 
Craig Colony, on “ Zhe Epileptic.” 


11.00 A.M. EveRETT FLoop, M.D., Superintendent of the 
Hospital Cottages for Children, Baldwinville, Mass., on “ Home 
Care of Epileptic Children.” 


11.30 A.M. J.C. Carson, M.D., Superintendent of the Syracuse 
State Asylum, on “ Zhe Feeble-minded.” 


12.00 M. GEORGE H. KniGuHT, M.D., of Lakeville, Ct. (the 
same subject) 


12.30 P.M. J. F. FirzGeraLp, M.D., Superintendent of the 
State Asylum at Rome, N.Y., on “ Zhe /diotic.”’ 


1.00 P.M. Discussion of the preceding Papers. 


8.00 P.M. H. E. ALLIson, M.D., Medical Superintendent of 
the Matteawan State Hospital for Insane Criminals, Matteawan, 
N.Y., on “ Jusane Convicts.” 


g.00 P.M. A Paper by ENocH VINE StopparpD, M.D., of the 
New York State Board of Charities, on “/uvenile Delinquents.” 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 
Department of Jurisprudence. 


9.30 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman, Prof. Francis Way- 
LAND, of Yale Law School. 


9.45 A.M. A Paper by Prof. T. S. Woo.sry, of New Haven, 
Ct., on “ Our Foreign Policy, and its Relation to Domestic Problems.” 
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10.30 A.M. A Paper by F. J. Stimson, Esq., of Boston, on 
“ The Attitude of Courts toward Labor Questions, and the Bearing 
of our Constitutions upon Labor Legislation.” 


11.30 A.M. Discussion of the preceding Papers. 


12.00 M. A Paper by W. M. F. Rounp, of New York: “ How 
Far may we abolish Prisons ?” 


8.00 P.M. Address by Hon. Henry B. Brown, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, on “/ohn 
Marshall.” 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 
Departments of Finance and Social Economy. 


g.oo A.M. Address by the Chairman of the Social Economy 
Department on “ Zhe Progress in Social Economy since 1874.” 
(F. B. SANBorN, of Concord.) 


10.00 A.M. Address by the Chairman of the Finance Depart- 
ment, Prof. J. W. JENKs, of Cornell University, on “ Causes of the 
Fall in Prices since 1872.” 


11.00 A.M. <A Report by Prof. S. M. Linpsay, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on “* Zhe Outlook for Monetary Legislation.”’ 


11.30 A.M. A Report by JosepH Lez, Esq., of Brookline, 
Mass., on “ Zrade Schools.” 


12.00 M. Discussion of the “ George Junior Republic,” led by 
Prof. JENKS. 


1.00 P.M. A Paper on “ Constructive Phylogeny,’ by SMITH 
BaKER, M.D., of Utica, N.Y. 


NoTE.— Dr. KNiGuT, of Lakeville, Ct., owing to sickness in his family, 
could not prepare a paper; and by reason of pressure of other duties Prof. 
S. M. Linpsay did not present his Report. The papers read by Prof. 
WOOLSEY, SMITH BAKER, M.D., ENOCH VINE STODDARD, M.D., and the 
address by JUDGE BROWN are withheld by authors. 
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BUSINESS OF 1897. 


As usual, only four of the five Departments of the Association 
weré fully represented at the General Meetings, the Finance De- 
partmer* having joined with the Social Economy Department in 
presenti. s Papers. 

In the absence of a stenographer, no notes were taken of a most 
interesting debate which sprang up after the reading of a paper 
by Professor T. S. Woolsey, of Yale, on “Our Foreign Policy and 
its Relation to Domestic Problems.” Brief, animated speeches 
were made by St. Clair McKelway, of the Brooklyn Zag/e, the 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus, ex-United States Minister to Turkey, and 
others, commenting upon opinions expressed by Professor Woolsey. 

To the great regret of the members of the Association, Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., long identified with this body 
as a most efficient General Secretary, tendered his resignation, 
which was reluctantly accepted. In his place was elected Rev. 
Frederick Stanley Root, of New York. 

In recognition of the services of Mr. Sanborn, St. Clair McKel- 


way, of Brooklyn, offered the following resolutions, which received 
the hearty indorsement of the members of the Association : — 


The members of this Association have learned with much regret that the 
General Secretary, Frank B. Sanborn, has resigned his office, and insisted on 
the acceptance of his resignation. We recognize the force of his statements 
that the work of the position has interfered with his labors in literature and 
with that measure of leisure and travel which he desires to enjoy and has most 
deservedly earned. On that account, as the reason for his resignation carries 
in it the proof of his devotion to duty, which we would gratefully record, the 
Association accepts that resignation with unfeigned reluctance, but with sin- 
cere wishes for his happiness, and in the confidence that his interest in this 
Society will abate only with his life. 

We thank him profoundly for his long, unselfish, and unflagging service, for 
the justice, learning, and vigilance which have marked his duties, and for the 
distinction and authority which his character and powers have brought to the 
Association through his identification with its purposes and its occasions in 
the general mind. We know that the past of the Association is ineffaceably 
linked with his name; and we trust that its future may be honored and aided 
by his counsel, as it will always be by his example, for as long as he shall 
be spared to his countrymen, to their literature, to their reforms, and to their 
undertakings in the interest of humanity, within the republic and around the 
world. 
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Upon motion of Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, subsequently elected 
President of the Association, the subjoined resolution was also 
adopted : — 


Whereas the International Law Association has it in contemplation to hold 
its next meeting at Saratoga in 1898, opening its sessions during the week pre- 
ceding those of this Association, ; 

Voted, That the privileges of the floor of this Association be tendered to the 
members of the International Law Association during our next annual meet- 
ing, and that the Chairman of the Department of Jurisprudence be requested 
to extend to them a special invitation to participate in the discussions and 
proceedings of that section. 


At a business meeting of the Council held Thursday afternoon, 
September 2, a general discussion ensued with reference to the 
desirability of some slight changes in the form and scope of 
papers to be read at the next annual meeting of the Association ; 
and it appeared to be the predominant opinion that in the future 
essays should be briefer, more varied in content, with larger 
allowance of time for debate. 

Mr. Straus moved that the Executive Committee be authorized, 
if practicable, to select from notable papers printed by the Asso- 
ciation in past years such as might be suitable for publication in 
a singlé volume. Voted. 

Mr. Sanborn moved that the Executive Committee have author- 
ity through the General Secretary to invite persons to become 
members in accordance with the amended Constitution. Voted. 

The Amendment referred to is the irst clause of Article IV., 
and thus reads :— 


Any person, “pon nomination by the Councii, may become a member by 
paying $5, and may continue a member by paying annually such further 
sum as may be fixed at the annual] meeting, not exceeding $10. 


Mr. Straus also moved and supported the following resolution 
in regard to a Reserve Fund : — 


Whereas the work of the Association has been hampered and the publica- 
tion of the annual reports at times has been restricted by lack of sufficient 
funds, 

Resolved, We do hereby advise the establishment of a special fund, to be 
known as the Reserve Fund, the interest thereof, and, if necessary, the princi- 
pal, to be used for such purposes of the Association as the Council shall 
decide. 

Resolved, further, That any member subscribing to this fund the sum of one 
hundred dollars and over may become a life member of the Association. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions shall be sent by the General Sec- 
retary to every member of the Association, inviting subscriptions to the fund. 
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In addition to the resolutions above recorded, on motion of Dr. 
Curtis it was enacted :— 


That a committee be appointed, to consist of the General Secretary and two 
others, with authority to select some suitable insignia or decoration for the 
American Social Science Association. 


And that this committee be instructed further to consider what, if any, deco- 
ration should be given in recognition of past service or distinguished merit. 


Upon this committee were named, in addition to the General 
Secretary, Dr. Curtis and Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes. 

It was further decided that in the future, and with the view of 
widening the scope of its essays and discussions, the Department 
of Education should be known as the “ Department of Education 
and Art.” 

No further »usiness being presented, the Council adjourned to 
meet December 17 in New York City. 





CONSTITUTION, 


LIST OF OFFICERS, MEMBERS, ETC., 


OF THE 


American Social Science Association 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

II. Its object shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Education 
and Art; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, charged with 
general supervision; five Department Committees, established by the Council, 
charged with the supervision of their respective departments; and such Local 
Committees as may be established by the Council at different points, to serve 
as branch associations. Zhe Council shall consist of President, Treasurer, and 
Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each Department, and ten Directors, 
with power to fill vacancies and to make their own By-laws. The President, 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and Secretaries of Departments, and 
Directors shall be chosen annually by members of the Association, and shall 
hold office till their successors are chosen. The President, or in his absence a 
Director, shall be Chairman of the Council. The Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittees shall be chosen at the pleasure of their respective committees. When- 
ever a Branch Association shall be organized and recognized as such by the 
Council, its President shall be ex officio one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
American Association, and, together with the Secretary and Treasurer, shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of membership in that Association. And, whenever 
a Local Department shall be organized and recognized as such by the Council, 
its Chairman shall become ex officio a member of the parent Association. The 
Chairman and Secretary of each Department, with the consent of the President 
of the Association, may appoint such special Department Committees as they 
may think best. ‘The General Secretary shall be elected for three years, unless 
he resigns, or is removed by a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting 
in a regular meeting of the Council; and out of his compensation he may pay 
the salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be Secretary of one 
Department. 

IV. Any person, upon nomination by the Council, may become a member by 
paying five dollars, and may continue a member by paying annually such further 
sum as may be fixed at the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On 
payment of one hundred dollars, any person may become a life member exempt 
from assessments. Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and 
exempted from the payment of assessments. 

V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 

VI. No amendment of this Constitution shall be made, except at an annual 
meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendment. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


[All officers are ex-officio members of the Association; but 
persons serving on the Department Committees may or may not 
be members of the Association. In view of the fact that Depart- 
ment Committees are greatly in need of reorganization upon a 
basis of active participation in the work of the Association, the 
General Secretary deems it wise to omit the old list until such 
organization is completed. This, of course, is exclusive of Heads 
of Departments whose names appear in the list of the Officers of 
the Association. 

In the list herewith submitted the annual members are given 
alphabetically ; the life members then follow, classified by States ; 
and, finally, the honorary and corresponding members. The only 
distinction between honorary and corresponding members is that 
the former reside in the United States, and the latter in foreign 
countries. It is a rule of the Association to drop from the list of 
annual members those who have not paid their assessments for 
two years. 

No record of the members of the Association, as printed, can 
ever be quite accurate, so many changes occur by reason of death 
and withdrawal, accession of new members, etc. The following 
list, in so far as possible, is corrected to Dec. 15, 1897; but by the 
next issue of the /Journai/, in the fall of 1898, the editor hopes to 
make thorough revision of the roll of membership under the spe- 
cific sanction of the Council as to disposal of names retained 
upon the list in contravention of the established rule relating to 
assessments. 

In order that the work may be successful, the General Secretary 
earnestly requests that all members of the Association will write 
him at once, giving present address in full and also correcting any 
errors in list as now submitted. A prompt compliance with this 
request will greatly facilitate his labors. 
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ABSOLUTE POWER AN AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTION. 


BY HON. SIMEON E, BALDWIN, LL.D., OF NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
[Read Monday evening, August 30.] 


It is the peculiar province of this Association to study those 
principles upon which American society is based and by which its 
conditions are controlled. 

Laws may be passed and repealed in quick succession; indi- 
viduals may rise to positions of commanding influence, only to be 
swept off in a moment into political oblivion by a sudden turn of 
party tide; the rules of science, the inductions of philosophy, 
accepted for ages, may, as some new door of Nature’s laboratory 
is unlocked, shrivel into ashes before the issuing flame. But in 
every land, civilized or barbaric, where a strong race has long 
made its home, there will be certain institutions of civil society 
that have grown up to slow maturity, so rooted in the soil that 
they form part of the nation’s life, and. make its history. 

It is to such an institution that I desire this evening to direct your 
attention,— an American institution, and one that, as the centuries 
roll on, is destined, I believe, to exercise greater and greater 
power in determining our country’s destiny. 

Among the constitutional governments now existing in the 
world the United States ranks as the oldest but one. It is, 
indeed, fairly open to question if our place is not the first. Great 
Britain, since our Constitution was adopted, by her union with 
Ireland and the introduction of a hundred Irish members into her 
House of Commons, followed by the Reform Bill and the recent 
Franchise Acts, has essentially changed the character of that 
body, and transformed a monarchy into a representative democ- 
racy; while the new name of Empress of India given to her titular 
sovereign seems but to mark the abandonment of her ancient 
colonial policy, too mild for an Oriental race, too rigorous for the 
great English-speaking dominions that have risen up under her 


flag, to gain for themselves, one after another, substantial 
autonomy. 
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The United States are the offspring of a long-past age. A hun- 
dred years have scarcely passed since the eighteenth century came 
to its end, but no hundred years in the history of the world has 
ever before hurried it along so far over new paths and into unknown 
fields. The French Revolution and the First Empire were the 
bridge between two periods that nothing less than the remaking of 
European society, the recasting of European politics, could have 
brought so near. 

But back to this eighteenth century must we go to learn the 
forces, the national ideas, the political theories, under the domina- 
tion of which the Constitution of the United States was framed 
and adopted. 

There is something in that instrument that gave it coherence 
and vitality, something on which we have built up institutions that 
are real, traditions that are imperious, a national life that is 
organic, a national history of which no civilized man is wholly 
ignorant, a national power that is respected on every sea. 

What is it that has brought us on so far, and given us an undis- 
puted place among the great powers of the world? Is it a broad 
land and a free people, equal laws and universal education? Yes; 
but how are those laws administered? How are the forces of this 


great government that rules from sea to sea across a continent 
directed and applied? How and by whom? 


I think it may be fairly said that, of the leading powers of the 
world, two only, in our time, represent the principle of political 
absolutism, and enforce it by one man’s hand. They are Russia 
and the United States. 

The Czar of Russia, indeed, stands for Russia in a broader 
sense than that in which we can say that the President of the 
United States stands for them. The people of the United States 
have not put all their power in the keeping of all or any of their 
temporary rulers. They are the sleeping giant that, sleeping or 
waking, is a giant still. Their word is still the ultimate rule of 
conduct,— their written word. But, when they gave their assent to 
the Constitution of the United States, they created in it the office 
of a king, without the name. 

They set the key, also, by this act, for our State governments 
and municipal governments. 

The royal prerogative of pardon, which belongs to the Presi- 
dent without limits, except in cases of impeachment, has been 
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given to one after another of the governors of our States. Their 
appointing power is like his: their veto power is like his. Of the 
statutes passed this year by the legislature of the State in which 
we are convened,* nearly one-third—in all, over five hundred — 
failed of effect for want of the governor’s approval. 

In city governments the authority of the mayor has been con- 
tinually increased. He is held personally responsible for a fair 
and honest administration of municipal affairs; and each depart- 
ment under him is coming to be under the direction, not of some 
non-partisan board, but of one man, removable at the mayor’s will, 
and taking his instructions from him. 

But the hour which is allotted to this address will only suffice 
for a brief and partial consideration of the centralization of power 
in the federal government. 


In form, at least, there is less of national character in our 
executive than in our judicial department. The judges of the 
United States have no relation to the States except that the Senate 
of the States must confirm their nominations. The President, on 
the other hand, is chosen by the votes of local electors, appointed 
by each State for itself, and meeting separately in distant capitals. 
Three of these electoral votes are forever secured to the smallest 
State, so that a President may be —as, in the case of Hayes, a 
President was — elected by a majority in the electoral colleges, 
when the opposing candidate received the approval of a majority 
of the whole people. So, again, should the electoral colleges fail 
to make a choice, the States come together to take their place, 
like so many sovereign powers in an imperial diet, each cast- 
ing in the House of Representatives an equal vote. 

But, once elected, the President during half the year is the 
United States more truly than ever Louis XIV. was France. 

Our people had tried, during the Revolution and after the 
Revolution, the experiment of a confederacy without an execu- 
tive head. They knew the evils of a weak administration, and 
they were determined to have an energetic one. They were 
ready to pay the price by submitting to a system of personal 
government. 

Had there not been, in 1787, a person at hand, to whom all 
eyes were turned with unfaltering trust, it is more than doubtful 
whether the Constitution, as thus framed, could have been rati- 

* New York. 
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fied. Had they fully understood the great powers with which it 
invested the President, it is certain that it never would have 
been. 

Hamilton and Madison in the /édera/ist minimized these 
powers, to conciliate popular support. It was, in truth, impos- 
sible to predict beforehand what they were to prove. Pinckney, 
at the close of the convention, spoke of the new President as an 
officer of “contemptible weakness and dependence.” Jefferson, 
on the other hand, wrote from Paris that he seemed “a bad edi- 
tion of a Polish king,” and would contrive to hold his power by 
successive re-elections for life. Between these views time was to 
decide, 

A constitutional government is not constructed in a day. A 
constitution may be; but it is born into the world a helpless 
babe, to be nurtured and re-created by its -environment and 
associations. Constitutions do not make history. History makes 
them. They may indeed be constructed in a day, but they can- 
not be construed in a day. The men who put such a document 
together do not know, cannot know, the meaning of their own 
work. It is what it comes to be. It is what later generations 
make it. 

Plato tells us in his Republic that governments must change 
with every change in the character of those who constitute the 
political society, and in their relative conditions of life. 

Think of the United States as they were in 1787, occupying a 
narrow strip of the Atlantic seacoast; engaged only in agricult- 
ure ; with no city larger than Utica or Savannah now is; with 
capital still so far in the hands of individuals that there were 
probably not a hundred business corporations in the whole 
country; with mails carried through half the States on horse- 
back and at irregular intervals, if at all; and tell me if the 
President of such a people could, except in name, be the same as 
the President of the United States of to-day? 


There were two theories of the executive before the convention 
of 1787. 

Sherman insisted that the executive magistracy was really 
nothing more than an institution for carrying the will of the legis- 
lature into effect, and, therefore, that it should be confided to one 
or more officials, as experience might dictate, appointed by that 
body and removable by that body. 
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Madison contended for the other view,— that the executive was 
a representative of the people rather than of their legislators. 

During the century that has passed since then, England, follow- 
‘ ing the principle preferred by Sherman, has reduced her sovereign 
to a mere representative of the legislative will; and we, following 
the principle preferred by Madison, have raised our executive to 
the position of an elective king, chosen by the people, and respon- 
sible only to them,—a king who for a four years’ term rules in 
his own right. 


One of the most significant debates in the convention of 1787 
was that over the proposition to surround the President with an 
executive council. Had it been carried, and his will thus sub- 
jected in any measure to cabinet control, the very foundation of 
our government would have been changed. It is the absolute 
supremacy of the President within his sphere of executive action, 
responsible to his own judgment and to no other man’s, that has 
been the mainspring of our political system. Custom and con- 
venience have brought the heads of departments together, in the 
presence of the President, at stated meetings for consultation, 
and, when he asks it, for advice. We call them members of the 
cabinet, but they have as such no standing before the law. No 
sultan in the presence of his divan is as uncontrolled and absolute 
as the President of the United States at a cabinet meeting. 
Others may talk: he, only, acts. 


It was an observation of Sir Henry Maine that the success of 
the United States “has been so great that men have almost for- 
gotten that, if the whole of the known experiments of mankind in 
government be looked at together, there has been no form of gov- 
ernment so unsuccessful as the republican.” * And why unsuccess- 
ful? Because it was always inefficient in emergencies. Because it 
had no political centre. Because no free people had been intel- 
ligent enough to know that a strong and stable government is the 
best government, provided it is first kept within narrow bounds, 
and then administered in the public interest. 


The first step toward strengthening the executive power was 
taken by the First Congress in its decision in favor of the right of 
the President to dismiss his subordinates at will. The Federalist 


* Popular Government, p. 202. 
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had adopted the other view. The argument that, if confirmation 
by the Senate were necessary to appointment, it must also be 
necessary to removal, was logical; but in politics practical con- 
siderations are often stronger than logical ones. If the President 
was invested with the whole executive power of the United States 
(and so the Constitution reads) ; if he is to be held responsible to 
the people for his executive action (and certainly he must be),— he 
ought to have no agent in his service who has lost his confidence, 
no man on whose judgment he must rely, whose judgment he 
distrusts. 

In the form of constitution adopted by the Southern Confeder- 
acy in March, 1861, the President’s power of removal was essen- 
tially restricted. It should have been; for the guiding principle 
of that short-lived government was to secure at every point where 
it was practicable the sovereignty of each State, and to yield as 
little as possible to the Confederate authority. 


During the administration of Washington came another step in 
the development of the Constitution, in the act on his part which 
néarly precipitated us into a war with France. The President, 
says the Constitution, is to receive public ministers. It follows, 
said the first President, that I can refuse to receive them, or, if I 
find reason to be dissatisfied with them, can request their recall. 
Genet was recalled, at his request, and the beginning thus estab- 
lished of a long line of diplomatic precedent, which has made 
the voice of the President, as to foreign nations, the only recog- 
nized expression of the sovereign will of the United States. 


Federal taxation was no more popular under Washington than 
it is under McKinley. It became necessary for the government to 
show its teeth, and in 1792 was passed the first national militia 
law. In case the execution of the laws of the United States 
should be opposed in any State by combinations too powerful to 
be suppressed by the courts or marshals, it was made lawful for 
the President to call out the militia of the State; and, should they 
refuse to act and Congress not be in session, the militia of other 
States, in such numbers as he might think necessary. It was also 
provided that every able-bodied white male citizen between 
eighteen and forty-five, with few exemptions, should be enrolled in 
the militia, and that the President should appoint an adjutant- 
general in each State to act as such, subject to the orders of the 
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governor. It was by virtue of these acts that Washington found 
the means to put down the Whiskey Rebellion in Pennsylvania ; 
and, while the general policy of Congress has since been to trench 
less on the military powers of the States, the militia of the United 
States, such as it is, has necessarily and always, when in actual 
service, been under the command of the President, by constitu- 
tional right, and, as the Supreme Court decided in Martin v. 
Mott,* it is for him alone to determine when it is fit to call them 
out. 

So, in regard to our standing military and naval establishment, 
the orders of the President are always absolute. 

They may involve the pulling down or setting up the govern- 
ment of a State. Such was the effect of Presidential interposi- 
tion in Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island, when the courts de- 
clared ¢ that whichever government he recognized as the true 
and lawful one they must respect. 

They may bring a sudden stop to combinations of labor, which 
have put great railroads at their feet and the commerce of the 
country in peril. 

They may compromise our relations with foreign powers, and 
even authorize an invasion of foreign territory or the blockade of 
ports ¢ before Congress has declared the existence of war. 

And, when a state of war is fully recognized, what shall we say 
then of the limits of Presidential power? As it was practically 
administered during the Civil War, it extended, in States that 
were not the seat of active hostilities, to domiciliary visits ; to 
arrests by military warrant ; to trials by military courts, ending in 
decrees sometimes of exile and sometimes of death. The courts 
and the bar, as you well know, were at the time divided in opinion 
as to the question of right. The Chief Justice of the United 
States denied that the President could suspend the privilege of 
the writ of Aabeas corpus where there had been no proclamation of 
martial law; but even he did not venture to enforce his decision 
by process of contempt. At this point Taney yielded before 
Lincoln, as Marshall had yielded before Jefferson as to the sub- 
poena issued and disobeyed on the trial of Aaron Burr. Finally, 
after the close of the war came the decision in Milligan’s case, 
annulling a sentence of death passed by a military commission, 
sitting in Indiana, for a political offence ; but a decision rendered 
by a divided court, four of the nine judges, with the then Chief 


* 12 Wheat. 19. t Luther v. Borden, 7 How. 1. +t The Prize Cases, 2 Black. 635. 
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Justice at their head, holding that, in time of insurrection or in- 
vasion, the President might rule by martial law, when public 
danger required it, and there was no opportunity for Congress to 
act, in any part of the United States, though not the actual seat of 
war, if he found the ordinary law inadequate for public protection.* 


It was Macaulay’s criticism of the Constitution and govern- 
ment of the United States that we were “all sail, and no rudder.” 
He uttered it in the first half of the century, that half divided for 
us by so wide a chasm from that now closing,— the chasm of the 
Civil War. 

No one who watched the progress of that great contest would 
have failed to see that there was rudder no less than sail. There 
was a rudder, and there was but one man at the helm. Lincoln’s 
course may be commended or condemned; but this, at least, all 
must agree,— that his personality dominated the course of political 
events during those stirring years from 1861 to 1865. It was far 
from being a consistent course. The Constitution, on his acces- 
sion to the Presidency, did not seem to him the same thing that it 
grew in his mind to be, as the long struggle wore on. He came 
to feel, as he wrote in 1864, “that measures otherwise uncon- 
stitutional might become lawful by becoming indispensable to the 
preservation of the nation.” This is a doctrine without limits, in 
the mouth of a military commander in time of war. It led him to 
the proclamation of emancipation, as imperial a decree as that by 
which the Czar of Russia, in the same year, abolished serfdom in 
his dominions. We need not stop to ask whether this proclama- 
tion was a legal act. It is one of the great facts of human history. 
Its practical consequences were immeasurable ; and, whatever else 
it accomplished, it demonstrated the absolute power of an Ameri- 
can President, whether it be rightfully or wrongfully exercised. 


But it is not to times of war that one should look for authorita- 
tive definitions of political powers. Those of every department of 
government are then commonly strained to the utmost, and all 
tend to support the military arm. 

When Lincoln assumed to suspend the privilege of habeas 
corpus, Congress came to his aid by an Act f formally investing 
him with such a power, to be exercised anywhere and at any time 
at his discretion, and granting immunity for any acts in restraint of 


* Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2, 142. + Of March 3, 1863. 
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liberty done at his command. Similar action was taken in the 
Confederate Congress to strengthen the hands of President Davis ; 
and his influence in shaping legislation was even more evident and 
effective, throughout the war, than that of President Lincoln at 
Washington. 

Let us go back to times of peace, and ask which President was 
the first to startle the country by the exercise of powers not before 
generally thought to appertain to the Executive Department. 

It was Jefferson, when in 1803 he bought the Louisiana terri- 
tory from Napoleon, and by a stroke of his pen doubled the area 
of the United States. It inevitably moved the centre of political 
rule to the valley of the Mississippi. It destroyed the existing 
balance of power between the States. But it was fortunate that 
under our political system there was one man able thus to commit 
the country, without consulting it, to so great a departure from its 
earlier traditions. 

A generation later, another executive act proved that the Presi- 
dent was stronger than any combination capital could form, though 
supported by far-reaching political influences. The United States 
Bank was the greatest financial institution which the United States 
have ever seen. It had paid a million and a half to the govern- 
ment for its charter. It was made by act of Congress the stand- 
ing depository of the cash funds of the United States, unless at 
any time the Secretary of the Treasury should order their with- 
drawal. President Jackson believed that the affairs of the bank 
were being improperly conducted, and requested the Secretary of the 
Treasury to remove the deposits. The Secretary declined, stating 
that he saw no reason for it, and that the authority to decide had 
been lodged with him. His removal followed, and a successor 
was appointed who promptly complied with the President’s wishes. 
The Senate denounced Jackson’s action as unwarranted by the 
Constitution. He sent in a protest against this resolution, which 
they voted to be a breach of privilege. A commercial crisis fol- 
lowed, which shook the country to its foundation, and by one of 
the great parties of the day was attributed tc Jackson’s act. 
Whether the cause of it or not, the removal of the deposits was 
certainly the occasion; and it came by the absolute will of the 
President alone. 

It was Jackson, also, who first showed the people how almost 
irresistible, in strong hands and on great occasions, is the force 
of the executive veto. It is the common prerogative of royalty, 
but one to which modern royalty seldom dares to resort. 
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Queen Victoria has, in law, the same absolute veto power as to 
every bill which Parliament presents to her for the royal assent 
which Queen Elizabeth or William the Conqueror had. But does 
she use it? No English sovereign since the Hanoverian dynasty 
came in has ever used it, and none ever will. And why? Because 
it is an absolute power, and because no men of Anglo-Saxon stock 
will ever again stoop to absolute power, exercised by hereditary 
right. 

The disuse of the royal veto has brought on a silent but funda- 
mental change in the whole system of British government. The 
ministry, unwilling to ask the sovereign to approve a bill that they 
do not, if such a measure is forced upon them, resign their offices 
or dissolve the Parliament. As the crown cannot be held respon- 
sible to the people, the ministry must be —a vicarious sacrifice at 
the altar of liberty. 

In every form of government that stops short of despotism the 
people must have some share or some semblance of a share in 
legislation, either by way of origination or approval. 

In the palmiest days of monarchy in France the edicts of the 
king were submitted for registration to the parliaments of justice ; 
and the convocation of the States-General was always in reserve. 
Under the reign of the Czsars the absolutism of the Emperor was 
rested on the assumption that the people had. delegated to him 
their powers and the functions of their tribunes to intervene for 
them to defeat an unjust law. 

But the American veto is supported by no legal fiction and 
impeded by no fear of popular discontent. During his short term 
of office, and because of his short term of office, the President of 
the United States may set down his foot at any point, and oppose 
his individual will to the judgment of the whole people speaking 
by their representatives, and of all the States, speaking by their 
ambassadors in the Senate. If such a veto is sent in during the 
closing days of the session, as Congress is now constituted, with 
so great a number of members in each of the houses, and the 
opportunity for unlimited discussion in one, it is almost certain 
to be fatal to the bill; and under any circumstances it is fatal, 
if the President and Congress are in general political accord. 

But, if they are not, what then? He has a greater prerogative 
in reserve. 

The executive power of the United States, and the whole of it, 
is vested in this one man. What are laws, if they are not executed ? 
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And who is to judge except the President, or above the President, 
whether an Act of Congress, which he is called upon to execute, 
is or is not such an Act as Congress had power to pass? 

We have, indeed, now passed from questions of expediency to 
questions of jurisdiction. 

The President can veto a bill because he deems it inexpedient 
or because he deems it unconstitutional. He can only decline to 
execute a statute which has become such without his approval, 
because he believes it to be no law at all. But the absolute power 
of decision, and of action or inaction, in either case, is equally in 
him. 

This was the position of Jefferson and of Jackson, but it required 
the Civil War to make it an unquestioned principle. You recollect 
the occasion. In every one of the States south of Kentucky 
society was confused and disorganized. The status of almost half 
the population had been revolutionized. The natural political 
leaders had been set aside. A general readjustment of civil gov- 
ernment to meet all these new social conditions was necessary. 
President Lincoln and after him President Johnson proposed to 
accomplish it by the exercise of the executive power. Temporary 
governments were set up under military authority. Executive 
orders were issued, authorizing popular elections, under certain 
conditions, to replace military by civil rule, and. home rule. Con- 
gress interposed to prevent it. The ‘“ Reconstruction Laws” were 
enacted, and others, intended to subordinate the President of the 
United States, as to military affairs to the general then in com- 
mand, and as to civil administration to the will of Congress. 
These acts were vetoed. They were passed over the veto. They 
were disobeyed. The President was impeached ; and the one vote 
that saved him from conviction, I might almost say, remade the 
Constitution of the United States. If such a President as Andrew 
Johnson, so defiant of opposition, so abusive to his opponents, so 
distrusted by the party that had elected him, on the one side, and 
by the party which had rejected him, on the other, could not be 
successfully impeached for following out, in matters so all-impor- 
tant to the people and the States, his view of the Constitution 
against that of Congress, no President ever could be. 

The same thing is true of a difference of opinion as to his con- 
stitutional duty between the President and the courts. You recol- 
lect Jackson’s declaration, when he vetoed the recharter of the 
United States Bank, that he had sworn to support the Constitution 
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as he, not others, understood it, and that the authority of the 
Supreme Court must not be permitted to control either Congress 
or the executive, when acting in their legislative capacities. It 
was left for another Tennesseean, in another generation, to vindi- 
cate the doctrine that the President was equally independent of 
the courts, when acting in his executive capacity. 

Can the President be prevented fron: executing an act of Con- 
gress which the Supreme Court considers to be unconstitutional 
and void? 

This was the great question which Mississippi brought to the 
bar of the Supreme Court of the United States in 1866. 

The Reconstruction Acts, to which I have alluded, purported to 
set aside the existing governments of certain States,— governments 
existing by the authority or sanction of the President as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the military power of the United States. Mis- 
sissippi was one of these. She asserted that these statutes were 
unconstitutional and void, and sought leave to file a bill for an 
injunction to prevent President Johnson from undertaking to 
enforce them. No one would have been better pleased than he 
to see them fail. But he knew that it was his duty to defend the 
dignity of his great office. By his direction the Attorney-general 
opposed the motion of the State of Mississippi. It was denied; 
and the case of Mississippi v. Jackson* established by judicial 
decision what had been only feebly and sporadically claimed by 
Johnson’s predecessors, that the President was the absolute judge 
of his duty in the execution of a statute, subject only to the power 
of the courts to pass upon the legal effects of his action, should 
they afterward become proper matters of judicial controversy. 


We have seen how far the military powers of the executive may 
serve as a warrant to interfere with the administration of justice 
in State courts. In time of war and in the presence of war, it 
extends to their temporary abolition. When enemies’ territory is 
occupied, or territory to which the rules of public law assign that 
name, though it be that of a State of the Union, the President can 
replace its courts by courts of his own, exercising both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and disposing of life, liberty, and property, 
not as instruments of the judicial authority of the United States, 
but as instruments of the executive authority. Such was Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Provisional Court, established by a mere military 


*4 Wall. 475. 
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order in Louisiana in 1862. Four years later Congress ordered 
its records transferred to the Circuit Court for the Eastern District 
of the State, and made its judgment in legal effect the judgments 
of that court. 

The validity of this legislation was attacked, but it was finally 
supported by the Supreme Court of the United States ;* and under 
this decision, in the case of the “ Grapeshot ”” what were really de- 
crees of the President, speaking by his military deputy, the judge of 
the Provisional Court, were made to stand for and virtually become, 
by legislative action, the judgments of a regularly constituted 
judicial tribunal, which could only have pronounced them by 
virtue of its judicial powers. 


But how far, in time of absolute peace, can the President of the 
United States, in the exercise of his civil authority, interfere with 
the police of a State, and set aside its ordinary course of justice? 
Let Neagle’s case, which arose from threats of violence against 
Mr. Justice Field of the Supreme Court, give the answer. The 
President can surround civil officers of the United States, within a 
State, with armed guards, who can defend them even to the death, 
without responsibility to the State whose peace may be disturbed. 
He may send such guards in the train of every judge upon the cir- 
cuit ; and, however they may overstep the line of duty, the State 
cannot call them to account. There is, says the Supreme Court, a 
peace of the United States as well as of the State, which is broken 
by an attack upon such an officer; and, although the peace of the 
State be also broken by the defence, this can be determined only 
by the courts of the United States. 


I have spoken of the President as the sole representative of the 
United States in our dealings with foreign nations, except, indeed, 
that the ordinary executive prerogative of declaring war has not 
been confided to him. If he cannot declare war, however, he can 
create one. 

Take, for instance, his power, to which I have already alluded, 
of receiving foreign ministers. To receive them as coming from 
what foreign sovereigns? From such, and such only, as he may 
choose to recognize as sovereign. From Hawaii, if he chooses to 
recognize the Hawaiian Republic. From Cuba, if he chooses to 


* The “‘Grapeshot,”’ 9 Wall. 129. + Neagle’s Case, 135 U.S. 1. 
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recognize the Cuban Republic. Such an act of recognition, in 
case of a political revolution that has obtained temporary success, 
may obviously constitute a casus deli in favor of the former gov- 
ernment, should it ultimately prevail. 


In all America that lies south of us we have long taken an 
especial interest. As to the foreign relations of our sister repub- 
lics there, we may almost say that our will is law; and our will is 
uttered by our President. Let one of these republics complain to 
him of encroachments threatened by a European power. It is 
Mexico, struggling to free herself from an Austrian emperor sent 
and supported by Louis Napoleon. At a few words from our 
Department of State, in the name of President Johnson, the 
French troops are recalled, and Maximilian is led to execution. 
It is Venezuela, charging England with pushing too far the boun- 
daries of British Guiana. A sudden message to Congress from 
President Cleveland asks for the appointment of a commission to 
aid him in determining which nation is in the right, and intimates 
that, if Venezuela proves in the right, she shall have right done. 
In an hour, by this executive act, we are brought face to face with a 
question of war with the leading power in Europe, and the danger 
of it passes away through a diplomatic correspondence, for the 
issue of which the President was again alone responsible. 

The very ground of our interference in this quarrel of Vene- 
zuela,— what was it but a doctrine proclaimed, and indeed 
invented, by a President of the United States? The Monroe 
doctrine has laid down the law for our hemisphere, and it was the 
single act of one executive department. 

Has any sovereign in Europe, of his own motion, ever done as 
much? 


The place of the President in our government was prepared for 
those who could be safely trusted with imperial power,— for ideal 
heroes of the nation whom the leaders in each State, chosen by 
the people for that sole purpose, in the secret conclave of the 
electoral college, might agree on, must agree on; for in no 
nation at any time can there be more than one to whom all true 
men look as the foremost citizen. 

The framers of the Constitution sat in convention under the 
Presidency of such a hero. It was for Washington that they pre- 
pared the place of President of the new republic. It was by such 
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as Washington that they hoped the powers of this great office 
would be administered, when he should fill it no longer. 

Their forecast has been but half fulfilled. The electoral col- 
leges have sunk to the condition of so many patent voting 
machines. They are a survival of the unfittest. Human govern- 
ment, like natural government, is administered, in the long run, 
on the principle of natural selection; but we are more apt to 
change the substance than the form of political institutions. 
England has slipped into a republic without knowing it. They 
keep their Queen, indeed, and are proud of her reign of sixty 
years,— how proud, the pageants of this summer have well shown ; 
but she is little more than an historical curiosity. Our Presiden- 
tial electors were brought into being as the safest and surest way 
of declaring the will of the people. We have found a better way, 
in national conventions of great parties, and the popular verdict 
upon their work, at the polls ; but, by the force of the wis imertiac, 
we still cling to the outworn form of the electoral college. 

The tailors persist in sewing two buttons on the backs of our 
coats, because in the England of the Tudors, when all travelling 
was done on horseback, one had to button back the skirts of his 
riding coat, to keep them from flapping and fraying against the 
saddle-bags. The tailor is the despot of modern society, and he 
still insists on his two buttons, though we have forgotten their 
use ; and so the electoral colleges seem destined to cling to the 
skirts of the Constitution, simply because nobody cares to take the 
trouble to have them cut out. 

Their purpose was good, but it has become an impossible one. 
Only a great war can give us again a national hero, and even 
then the successful general can never be President unless he is 
formally adopted as the candidate of a great party. 


The successors of Washington have been often weak men,— 
never, as yet, bad men ; but it is hard to name more than three 
of them who can in any sense be termed the heroes of the nation. 
The great powers, however, are always there, if the great man 
is not; and every generation has made them powers greater still. 

Time has also brought a greater permanence to them. 

Thrones are allowed to descend by hereditary succession, 
because it is believed that the son is most likely to follow the 
policy of the father, and to resemble him in character. 

The election of our Vice-President is arranged with a similar 
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view ; but fora hundred years the vacancy that might occur by 
the event of his death was left by Congress to be fi'led by officers 
chosen by one or the other House of Congress. 

What might have been expected, finally happened. A Vice- 
President became President, and the legislative officer next in 
succession was of a different political party. It was a time of 
deep party feeling, and there was serious danger that the Presi- 
dent might be pushed from his place to make room for a repre- 
sentative of widely different views, coming into power, perhaps, 
by his own vote as a member of a court of impeachment. Twenty 
years later, when passion had had time to cool, a wiser law was 
enacted, under which the President, in such a case, names, in 
effect, his own successor, and so secures the continuance of the 
same policy until the people have had another opportunity to de- 
clare their will. 


Aristotle said that the principle or spirit of two governments, 
widely different in political form, might be the same. 

The principle of despotism may exist in any government. It 
may dominate in a democracy. It does when the popular majority 
legislates at will on matters of individual liberty or property. 


Despotism was never more terrible than in the hands of the people 
in the French Revolution. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, that beginning in 1787, 
by granting our President more extensive powers than the chief 
magistrate in any democratic confederation had ever received 
before in times of peace, * we have finally drifted into a kind of 
modified constitutional despotism. It was the logical outcome of 
our attempt to unite in one government the form of a confedera- 
tion and the principle of anation. If sovereign States were to be 
kept within the limits which the Constitution set, it must be by 
something in the nature of a sovereign power that was even 
greater than they. The people of the United States are greater 
than any or all of the United States, but they cannot meet together ; 
and none to represent them can meet together, save in the extraor- 
dinary and yet unknown event of a second national constitutional 
convention. They must therefore speak by the chief magistrate 
of the republic; and so has come his transcendent power. 

I have compared that power with the authority exercised in his 
dominions by the Czar of Russia. It has become a political 


*2 Woolsey’s ‘‘ Political Science,” p. 258. 
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aphorism that Russia is governed by despotism, tempered by 
assassination. Enhance human power to a certain point, and it 
becomes to some men intolerable. As we look back on the dagger 
of Booth and the Sie semper tyrannis with which he struck home 
his blow, at the shot of a disappointed office-seeker that cost the 
life of President Garfield, we cannot but feel that there are 
fanatics in America, also, who proceed by the methods of fanatics, 
and are actuated by the blind impulse of destruction in the pres- 
ence of political absolutism. 

But such men are few. There is despotism in American gov- 
ernment; but all who look at it with open eyes and honest hearts 
know that it is despotism in reserve and despotism in division. 
Russia would centre absolute power once and forever in a single 
man. We part it between three departments of government ; and, 
however great the share of the executive may be, it is still kept 
within limits, and held, at most, only for eight years. I say 
for eight, because American tradition has made a third term 
impossible. 


Our ultimate despot is the people of the United States; but 
they are the knights in armor that from generation to generation 


may slumber in the enchanted chambers of the eternal hills. 
They lay down to rest when a declaration of their rights had been 
added to the Constitution of the United States by its first ten 
amendments in the third year of Washington’s administration. 
They rose to action for a moment when, three years later, they 
found that their ministers of justice had so far misunderstood 
their meaning as to hold a sovereign State subject to the federal 
jurisdiction, at the suit of a private individual. Again, at the be- 
ginning of this century, they awoke, when party machinery had so 
far controlled personal patriotism that Aaron Burr had almost 
been seated in the place which they designed for Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

A longer period of inaction followed till the time came to pro- 
claim by law what had been before only asserted by the sword, 
that slavery had become incompatible with free institutions. But 
the long war that made freedom national had done much more. 
It had struck at States. It had conquered States. It had borne 
down with its strong hand barrier after barrier set by former gen- 
erations to guard that vast and indefinable domain of rights 
“reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” It had 
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brought into existence a new class of persons,—a great class 
utterly unfitted to their new position, surrounded by those who 
had been their masters, distant from those who had been their 
liberators. 

Two great things remained to be accomplished. These mill- 
ions of slaves, new born into freedom, must be protected in it or 
given some means of self-protection. And these new relations of 
the States to the United States, of the old States to the new na- 
tion, must be more definitely marked and secured. 

Again, the knights in armor stirred in the enchanted chamber. 
The fourteenth amendment succeeded the thirteenth. The fif- 
teenth soon followed; and the chapter of the Civil War was 
closed. 

But the freedom of the slave was the least of its political con- 
sequences. These three amendments of the Constitution read- 
justed and reset our whole system of fundamental law. 

Down to 1868 each State had said for herself, My people shall 
be free from arbitrary arrests ; their liberty and property shall be 
secure, their rights equal, the law impartially administered, the 
stranger within my gates protected from wrong as fully as my 
own sons. Now came back for a brief moment to the scene of 


action the people of the United States, to say, by the fourteenth 
amendment, that thenceforth every man should have their guar- 
antee that the State would not recede from these obligations, but 
they should forever and forever be the foundation stones of Amer- 
ican institutions. 


Was this great change a welcome one to every State? You 
well know that it was not. Only absolute power, the absolute 
power of a three-fourths vote under a written Constitution,— the 
absolute power of a Congress with the right in each of its Houses 
to determine on the qualifications of its own members and the 
admission of members from any recalcitrant State, with the right 
to pack the jury, even, by admitting to Statehood a row of min- 
ing camps on barren mountains, and giving to Nevada an equal 
vote with Virginia or Massachusetts,—this is what forced the 
fourteenth, if not the thirteenth amendment, into organic law. 

But there it is. It was a slight matter that it hastened the day 
of negro suffrage, and paved the way for the fifteenth amendment, 
passed two years later. Whenever and wherever the American 
negro has education enough to enable him to cast an intelliger 
vote, he will cast that vote; and he ought to cast it. And, when- 
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ever and wherever he has not such education, he ought not to 
vote; and, in the long run, he will not vote. Mississippi and 
South Carolina have put themselves upon solid ground in saying 
that education must be a condition of suffrage. It is no new doc- 
trine. In the North there is more than one State in which such 
has been the law for nearly half a century. 

The great change wrought by the fourteenth amendment has 
been to concede and perpetuate to the United States vast and far- 
reaching national powers, to unify and centralize their government 
for good or ill. 


It has been said that the ideals of the Teutonic race have been 
in perpetual vibration from one period to another, as the pen- 
dulum of time swung to and fro across the ages between two 
social forces,— Individualism and Collectivism ; between the cry 
of each man for himself, Seuve gui peut, and the broader note of 
each for all. 


If absolute power has risen up in the United States and for 
the United States, during this century, to a height our fathers 
never contemplated, it is because we have departed from our 
Anglo-Saxon inheritance of Individualism ; because the people 


demand more of their government, and have given it more. 
When Coleridge declared that 


“We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live,” 


he spoke what is, above all things, true of free institutions. For 
each of them the individual citizen has parted with something. 
They are the great result of a common contribution ; and, what- 
ever they give back, we who receive have paid for, are paying for, 
whether we recognize it or not. 

It was Collectivism that wrote the fourteenth amendment, 
Collectivism that ratified it, Collectivism that enforces it. Does 
it protect individual rights, as in no land under the broad heaven 
they were ever, in any age, protected before? Yes; but only by 
the sacrifice of other rights of Individualism ; only by extension 
of the sovereignty of the Union at the cost of the sovereignty of 
the State; only by giving to the courts new authority to control 
legislatures, and Congress new power to control the citizen; only 
by giving to the President new laws to execute, of such a kind as 
put him forward into fields before unoccupied. 
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In the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson, one of the man- 
agers of the prosecution described the President as nothing but 
“‘the constable of Congress.”” Had that impeachment been suc- 
cessful, the contemptuous taunt might have seemed simple truth. 
It was not successful, because all honest men, not blinded by party 
passion, felt that the President held great constitutional functions, 
which made him, in his sphere, little short of the dictator of the 
republic. 


I am glad that we have so great an officer. The foe that 
threatens American institutions to-day is not absolutism, but 
anarchy; not the tyranny of a man, but a tyranny of the mob. 
To meet it, we need the strong hand of power. If we were not a 
nation before the Civil War, we have been since. A nation must 
have a head. I have no fear that the President of the United 
States, absolute as he is within his sphere, will ever act the part 
of Casar. The foundations of American liberty are laid too 
deep. The checks of the Constitution, backed by the sentiment 
of a free and intelligent people, are ample for any strain. 

Proudly and safely rides the ship of State into the opening 
harbor of the twentieth century,— prouder and safer because one 


hand, and one hand only, is on the wheel. 
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Following the hint conveyed in that monitory Scripture which 
says, “Let not him who putteth on his armor boast as he who 
putteth it off” (or words to that effect), your General Secretary, 
on giving up the office which he has now held for more than twenty 
years, and the other secretaryship which was given him at the first 
organization of our society, in October, 1865, will perhaps be par- 
doned for some preliminary remarks of a personal nature, since 
he is the only person present who remembers that first meeting in 
Boston, and the circumstances which led to it. 

It was at the close of our great Civil War, when the minds of men, 
warmed by the events through which they had so recently passed, 
and touched by a consideration of the new and strange future that 
seemed then to lie before us, were ready to unite in whatever 
promised benefit to the restored nation, that a few of us in Mas- 
sachusetts conceived the thought of an association similar in 
purpose to that which Lord Brougham and his friends had inaugu- 
rated in England eight years before. To none of us was this 
thought more familiar than to the Massachusetts Board of State 
Charities (at that time the only one in the country), of which the 
late Dr. Howe, that eminent philanthropist and revolutionist, had 
just been made a member, soon to be for years its Chairman, and 
of which I had been for two years the Secretary. 

It seemed fitting, therefore, that our Board should issue the 
invitation for the first meeting of publicists and _ philanthro- 
pists, educators, sanitarians and statisticians (with other persons 
of both sexes interested in social questions), which assembled in 
the Boston State House, and had for its President the illustrious 
war governor of Massachusetts, John Albion Andrew. As Secre- 
tary of the State Board, I wrote and circulated the call for this 
gathering, and naturally became one of its secretaries,— an office 
which I have held, actually or nominally, ever since. I was also 
able, through the State office I then held (to which Governor 
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Andrew had added the secretaryship of the first labor commission 
ever established in America), to make the people of New England 
and the rest of the country widely acquainted with the objects and 
methods of the new Association, and had as much voice as any 
one, perhaps, in directing those methods and defining those 
objects. 

I was ably and generously supported by associates in this work, 
most of whom are now dead or retired from active pursuits. One 
of the earliest to die was our first President, Governor Andrew,— 
a man of great heart, strong convictions, and eminent services to 
his State and country. Dr. Howe, an older man, and one who 
from youth had been foremost in active work for the rights and 
the improvement of mankind, continued for eight years longer in 
the service of humanity, and on several occasions joined with our 
Association in labors which resulted in much good. He was 
active in that movement for the better instruction of deaf children, 
which soon resulted in the establishment of oral teaching at 
New York and Northampton,—the first time that this method, 
long practised with success in Europe, was given a fair trial in 
America, where it has since revolutionized the course of instruc- 
tion for this special class. He was also foremost in the move- 
ment for decreased restraint, less medication, and a more natural 
and domestic treatment for the insane; and this, which was 
counted to Dr. Howe for heresy, especially in his own medical 
profession, is now the orthodox doctrine in all countries of high 
civilization. 

In dealing with the difficult problems of prison discipline, our 
Association was fortunate in the membership of the elder Dr. 
Wines; of Mr. Brockway, long at the head of the best prison in 
the world,— the Elmira reformatory,— but then little known, and 
engaged in working out by himself, at Detroit, the system he has 
since so successfully applied ; of Judge Washburn, in Massachu- 
setts; and several ladies who were foremost in establishing special 
prisons for their own sex. The National Prison Congress at Cin- 
cinnati, in 1870, in which General Hayes — afterward President of 
the United States —took a prominent part, was called together, 
and in good part directed, by members of our Social Science Asso- 
ciation ; and its declaration of principles — which the course of 
prison reform in America has since closely followed and put in 
practice — was the work of Dr. E. C. Wines, Mr. Brockway, and 
myself. Out of this Cincinnati congress grew the international 
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congresses of Europe, and our own National Prison Association, 
of wisich latter I am now, perhaps, the only surviving corporate 
member, always excepting Mr. Brockway. 

In 1874, being again the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Charities, of which I soon became Chairman, in succession to 
Dr. Howe, I called together at our Social Science meeting in New 
York City the first National Conference of Charities, since grown 
into so large and important an organization. It continued to meet 
with our Association until 1879, but has since held separate and 
much larger meetings than we have brought together in this, its 
parent society. It will meet again in New York next year, after 
four-and-twenty years, and after holding conferences in nearly all 
the larger cities of the land,—in Boston, New Haven, Baltimore, 
Washington, Louisville, Nashville, New Orleans, St. Louis, Denver, 
San Francisco, Omaha, Chicago, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, Indi- 
anapolis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo, and Toronto. Our own 
Association has been less peripatetic in its meetings, but probably 
its membership would have been much greater if it had followed 
the example of this lively child of our early affections. A truly 
national society in a country so vast as ours must travel from city 
to city if it would retain its hold on the respect and regard of the 
nation. If we allow ourselves to be one-sided in our place of 
meeting, we shall soon be reputed as one-sided in our aims and 
methods, whether we are really so or not. 

In thus recalling to you what must be to most of those who 
hear me only ancient history, in which they had little or no part, 
I am following that natural inclination of the aged, from Nestor 
down, to exalt the past days at the expense of the present. Yet 
the first ten years of our Association (1865-75) were certainly 
more fruitful in visible results than the last ten years have been. 
Still, we have that singular consolation of old age,— to have out- 
lived our contemporaries. The British Social Science Associa- 
tion, upon which ours was rather distantly modelled, has long since 
deceased ; and we now are the oldest society of the sort in the 
world, I think. But, while we have grown gray in our quiet 
existence, other organizations, younger, more enthusiastic, or 
more laborious, have come into existence, and are achieving what 
we might have done, perhaps, if you had retained a secretary as 
active and persuasive to activity in others as Henry Villard, 
whom I succeeded at a long interval. Never has our Association 
grown in membership as it did in his time; and as I trust it may 
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yet do, under my successor. The example of certain French soci- 
eties, of which I am to speak presently, may well stimulate us, and 
point the way to much which we have not done, but which they, 
with their wider membership and more efficient organization, have 
been for some years accomplishing, not only for France, but for 
the world at large. 

The earliest of these societies, two of which owe their origin to 
an illustrious Frenchman, Frederic Le Play (born in 1806, died in 
1882), was the “Society of Social Economy,” dating from the 
year 1856, when Le Play had become famous from his book, 
“The Workingmen of Europe.” His associates in the foundation 
of this society were: Michel Chevalier, the economist; Count 
Gasparin, the well-known friend of America ; Cochin, the emanci- 
pationist ; and many others of equal rank, but of varying opinions. 
Its work was to investigate facts scientifically, publish results, 
discuss conclusions, and train observers to an exactness capable 
of continuing the difficult investigations of Social Science. A 
second society of more rapid development, and more propagandist 
in its aim, was the “ Union of Social Peace,” founded by Le Play 
in 1872, directly after the national disaster and social convulsion 
of France, which terminated and followed the long misgovern- 
ment of the second Napoleon. This later society multiplied 
itself speedily into small local groups of social investigators, 
united to the parent society and having for their watchword the 
phrase “social reform” (La Réforme Sociale). A valuable 
periodical with this title has existed since 1880, and has included 
in its very interesting pages the studies, observations, arguments, 
and exhortations of what is called ‘“‘ The School of Social Peace,” 
of which this periodical calls itself the organ. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the importance of the investiga- 
tions and publications made by these societies which claim Le 
Play as their founder; but the reader must always be on his 
guard against the prejudices, political, religious, and national, 
which unconsciously or consciously inspire these earnest econo- 
mists and philanthropists. The same remark ought not to 
be made concerning the publications of the “ Society of Social 
Economy”; but these are much less in evidence, and produced 
with far less vigor and continuity than those issued by the Le 
Play unions. Consequently, though it is convenient to speak of 
these two societies as one because they had a single founder, they 
are in fact to be distinguished from each other as dissimilar in 
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their spirit, though much alike in their rigorous methods of col- 
lecting facts by patient observation in most of the countries now 
inhabited by civilized man. The second great organization — if 
we consider the above as a single society with several branches — 
is much more recent in its formation, and quite peculiar in its 
methods. 

The “ Musée Social,” founded in 1894 by the Comte de Cham- 
brun, deserves attention from our countrymen, since it devotes 
itself to the study of questions in which we as a nation are much 
concerned. Its founder is also worthy of some notice even ina 
country where rich men give millions of dollars at once to endow 
universities, and hint that they may give more millions if they are 
allowed to make and unmake college presidents according to their 
millionaire whim. The Count de Chambrun is of an old French 
family, and long since married a great fortune, in the person of 
the heiress of a famous glass-making industry of Baccarat, near 
Luneville, which was founded in 1765 by the bishop of Metz, but 
which fell into the hands of Pierre Antoine Godard-Demarest in 
1820, and now employs two thousand four hundred workmen. It 
has for many years yielded a large income, and seems to be the 
main source of the family wealth, the Countess de Chambrun 
being the grand-daughter of the Godard-Demarest who became 
proprietor of the works three-quarters of a century ago. The 
count himself is almost coeval with the property, having been 
born in 1821. Since his marriage he has passed through high 
political grades under the Second Empire and the French Repub- 
lic, but retired from politics in 1879, and for eighteen years has 
devoted himself to music and social economy. His latest work 
has been to endow and organize the “Social Museum,” just men- 
tioned,— a name which hardly conveys to our ears the full mean- 
ing of his institution, to which he has conveyed property amount- 
ing to nearly $500,000. Its declared object is “to put gratui- 
tously at the disposal of the public the documents, models, plans, 
statutes, etc., of social institutions and organizations whose aim 
and result is to ameliorate the material and moral condition of the 
laboring class.’’ It renounces membership fees (having a suffi- 
cient endowment for the present), forbids political and religious 
discussions,— which are an important feature of the Le Play so- 
cieties,— and has proceeded to furnish, during the three short 
years of its existence, the following eight kinds of social ac- 
tivity : — 
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1. A permanent museum of social economy, consisting of 
models and other material objects. 

2. A library and writing-room in Paris, open to all without 
charge. 

3. The imparting to all interested inquirers of all available in- 
formation that may be asked for in regard to social undertakings. 

4. Expert consultations, either in regard to the formation of 
societies, etc., which may be in contemplation, or concerning the 
actual state of existing establishments and the modification that 
may be desirable therein. 

5. The establishment of lectures and lecture courses, and oral 
explanations for the purpose of elucidating the documents in the 
library, and of popularizing the methods of Social Economy. 

6. Deputations for study and in vestigationin France and other 
countries. 

7. Publications communicating the researches of the society of 
the “Social Museum,” and the documents there collected. 

8. The award of prizes and medals to recompense distinguished 
service, and the arrangement of competitions upon special sub- 
jects. 


For the direction of this varied activity, eight sections or de- 
partments have been created,— not corresponding exactly to the 
above-named modes of service, but in fact covering them ; each 
section being managed by a conimittee chosen and proceeding 
pursuant to a system laid down by the founder, in accordance 
with French customs, but in no wise restricted as to opinions or 
utterances, except for the prohibition cited, of those fruitful 
sources of controversy, religious and political debate. It would 
astonish a Frenchman, if he were allowed to discuss a topic at all, 
to be told that he must conform his utterances to your taste or 
mine, as to opinions. He might recognize our right to intimate an 
impropriety in the manner, but not in the matter. Discussions in 
France are often prohibited ; but, if allowed, they must be free. 

I have dwelt at some length on this interesting society,— a new 
Academy, in fact, for the propagation of exact knowledge on 
special topics,— because its future career will reward observation, 
whether it succeeds or fails; and also because it furnishes useful 
hints for the management of our own Association, which needs, in 
some respects, to be changed and improved. I may venture to say 
this,— first, because it is obvious, and many of you would say it 
if I did not; and, again, because I have had my full share in the 
policy heretofore pursued by us, either as suggesting it or consent- 
ing to it. We have had a certain degree of success, have done a 
part, at least, of our duty to our members and the public; but we 
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have come far short of what might have been done. “This ought 
we to have done, and not to leave the other undone.” And one 
reason for my withdrawal now as Secretary is that the Association 
may be the more free to adopt those changes of method which 
might by some be interpreted as a reflection on the course pursued 
by the older members and officers, of whom your Secretary may 
fairly be taken as a representative. 

It must be plain to any close observer that the American Social 
Science Association (though never forfeiting its claim to a respec- 
table place among those influences that have made for good in 
our national life since the Civil War) has not kept pace with the 
advancing needs of the country, and bears now a smaller part in 
its attempted mission than during its earlier period. For this 
many reasons might be given, some of them quite beyond human 
control. The rapid growth and changing conditions of our people 
would have made it impossible for any organization not fully in 
local touch with the different regions of our vast imperial democ- 
racy to adapt itself to the immense work which our scheme of 
department committees has seemed to imply. Neither in Educa- 
tion, in Public Health, in Trade and Finance, in Jurisprudence, 
nor in Social Economy could a body like ours, with members in 
less than half of our forty-five States, assume to know what subjects 
pressed for discussion everywhere, nor how to meet the public 
demand for suggestion and information. We needed a federation 
of societies for this,—not a single centralized band, however 
gifted or diligent in research. 

The Conference of Charities, the Public Health Association, 
and the National Prison Association —children of our loins in 
some sense —have at least the framework of such a federation. 
They meet asthe delegates from States and establishments, with a 
real representative quality which our gatherings have often lacked. 
Our society, on the contrary, might be charged, and possibly has 
been, with being a close corporation, proceeding in its selection of 
subjects and writers from personal and restricted views, and not 
opening to the great public that opportunity for discussion which 
is the best guarantee that truth will be elicited and recognized in 
our debates. The charge would not be true in any invidious sense ; 
for among all the associations with which a long experience has. 
connected me, first and last, I should be unable to name one that 
has sought truth more dispassionately or acted less partially in 
the investigation of truth. But all men have their limitations. 
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The whole is always more than any of its parts ; and we have cer- 
tainly suffered from the smallness of our active membership. 

We have also been constantly hampered by the smallness of our 
annual income, which has made our meetings fewer and our pub- 
lications scantier than the occasion demanded. We have never 
been able, pecuniarily, to carry out the suggestions of Horace 
Greeley, Henry Villard, Francis Lieber, Benjamin Peirce, and 
other distinguished members, in the copious distribution of the 
excellent material which our general meetings have always fur- 
nished. An endowment like M. de Chambrun’s would have been 
everything to us. 

Instead of such an endowment, it was proposed by the late Pro- 
fessor Peirce, when President of our Association, that we should 
connect ourselves with some university, like Harvard, Cornell, or 
that in Baltimore, hold our meetings in the university town at 
some time when the co-operation of the professors and advanced 
students could be secured, and allow the university to publish at 
its own expense our papers and discussions. Like much of our 
suggestion to our fellow-countrymen, this very sensible proposition 
was ten years in advance of the time. Several universities have 
since adopted measures inferior to what this would have been if 
vigorously taken up, even by a second-rate university. It might 
have had the inconvenience, however, of restricting us in the for- 
mation and expression of opinions, and in the marshalling of facts 
from which inferences are apt to flow, wherever the human reason 
is allowed to operate without the intervention of prejudice, bigotry, 
or pecuniary interest; since few American universities have found 
themselves able to encourage freedom of thought on questions 
where the local majority surrounding their halls and libraries was 
adverse to the utterance of truth. Some of us can remember 
when every old college in the country, and most of the new ones, 
were as unwilling to discuss the Ten Commandments in their 
application to negro slavery as our modern capitalists are to con- 
sider the same antiquated regulations as having anything to do 
with railroad dividends, coal mining, or the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. This timidity of the learned class in America was not 
entirely overcome by the experiences of the Civil War and the 
emancipation of the negro. 

I think it can be said of our Association that, while we have 
avoided most of those topics which at the time would have led to 
the angry and fruitless disputes of party politics or the bitter 
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antagonism of religious dissent, we have never abstained from 
declaring opinion at the proper time or from hearing all sides in 
those discussions which ultimately influence public opinion. Any 
other course would have been fatal to our reputation among men 
who think, even if they lack the courage to declare their thought 
in the face of angry multitudes or the powerful few, jealous of 
their wealth or privilege. Dr. Johnsen remarked that, although 
courage (which he himself possessed to the verge of insolence) 
was not intrinsically a very great virtue, yet it was so necessary to 
the existence and manifestation of every other virtue that it could 
be spared less than most of them from human character. This 
was a sagacious observation, and one to which the human race 
have never failed to give its due weight ; since mankind honor 
courage without virtue far more than all the heavenly graces with- 
out courage. But valor and fortitude, though they seldom fail to 
win applause, more rarely attract wealth; and it is an old saying 
that high thought must content itself with scanty and threadbare 
bodily raiment. Petrarch said,— 


“ Povera e nuda vai Philosophia,” 


which in modern vernacular would read, ‘‘Social science pays 
small dividends.” It would be convenient to find them larger; but 
we have contrived to get on with such as we had, remembering the 
Latin poet’s qualification of his own possessions,—“ Parva sed 
apta mihi.” 

In some remarks which I shall offer on Friday, as Chairman of 
the department of Social Economy, a brief review will be made of 
the progress in that field since we organized that special depart- 
ment in 1874, under the presidency of that founder of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Professor William Barton Rogers. 
A suitable memoir of that man of science, eminent both in mathe- 
matical, natural, and social science, had scarcely appeared, last 
winter, when his successor, the late President Walker, was removed 
by sudden death. He had distinguished himself in education, in 
war, in administration, and especially in economic and social 
science,— not always advocating popular causes, nor esteeming it 
the function of the learned so to do, at all times, but ever keep- 
ing in view his own integrity as a thinker and leader, and prefer- 
ring truth, as he saw it, to the applause of a coterie or a multitude. 
He had now and then taken part in our meetings, and is sincerely 
lamented by our Association. 

Two other men of distinction, associated with us almost from 
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the beginning of our work,— Henry Lillie Pierce and George 
Silsbee Hale,— both honored citizens of Boston, have died since 
we last met, and deserve the tribute of our praise. Mr. Pierce is 
in no danger of being forgotten by those who knew him ; and thou- 
sands who knew him not will bless his name in coming years, as 
they derive from his munificence recovery in disease, education in 
science and the arts, and the benefits specially needed in America, 
which the popularization of high art and the embellishment of 
busy life can confer.. Of the millions which he has given,— 
princely endowments even in our country,—no single dollar was 
won by dishonest or questionable means. They flowed naturally 
from a great industry honorably conducted, and a mercantile skill 
which never needed to be re-enforced by purchasable legislation, 
nor defended by legal chicanery or judicial stretches of power. 
He treated his fellow-citizens as his friends, and he did not make 
enemies of the well-disposed in foreign lands. Accordingly, he 
found friends wherever he was known, yet was as resolute in the 
performance of public duty as if he had all the acrimony of the 
misanthropic journalist or the dyspeptic scholar. 

Mr. Hale was of another profession and of a more assiduous 
devotion to public questions,— particularly those relating to the 
protection of friendless children and the care of the public poor. 
Few men in this country understood those subjects better or had 
a more unselfish interest in the measures of philanthropy. That 
insidious pretence of charity, which begins at home, and never 
gets beyond Number One, was his aversion; and much of his 
last years was spent in retrieving the mistakes’ of self-seeking 
legislation and correcting the abuses of bureaucratic charity. His 
private virtues corresponded to his public record, and his death 
has weakened the causes he so heartily supported. 

Our Association suffers incessantly from losses such as these. 
The men and women who embarked with us in enterprises which 
once seemed hopeless and are now established institutions, gen- 
erating new mistakes for our successors to correct, grow fewer and 
fewer with each shortening year. We need the reinforcement of 
younger and more hopeful brethren, who shall take up the task 
where those who are in the harness must leave it, and shall permit 
the veterans to rest on the laurels they may have gathered, and 
taste for a brief space the lotus of repose. 

Meantime we present you, as of old, a series of papers and 
discussions which will do something to increase our knowledge 
and promote the good causes we essay to serve. 





THE CAUSES OF THE FALL IN PRICES 
SINCE 1872.* 


BY J. W. JENKS, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE IN 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


[Read Friday, September 3.] 


Inasmuch as in the discussion of changes in prices there has 
been much misunderstanding arising from the use of words in dif- 
ferent meanings, it seems wise to explain the sense in which some 
common terms will be used in this paper. 

“Price”’ will mean value expressed in terms of current money. 
A fall in prices therefore means simply that less money than for- 
merly is needed to buy a fixed quantity of goods. ‘“ Money has 
appreciated in value” means the same. ‘‘ Money has depreciated 
in value” and “ There has been a rise in prices” may be used as 
equivalent expressions. In this paper the use of the words “ appre- 
ciate” and “depreciate ” does not call attention to the cause of the 
changes in prices, as has been the case in many of our late politi- 
cal discussions, in which the expression “gold has appreciated in 
value ” has meant that gold will buy more goods than would have 
been the case, had silver not been demonetized; while those who 
denied the appreciation of gold have not intended to deny a fall in 
general prices, but have wished merely to assert that the cause lay 
in phenomena primarily affecting goods instead of money. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that a change in price may be 
brought about by changing conditions that affect either money or 
commodities. We are so accustomed to naming prices in terms of 
money that sometimes we may forget that the money standard it- 
self may change in value. If to-day five bushels of oats are worth 
two bushels of wheat and in a month from now six bushels of oats 
are worth two bushels of wheat, any one would recognize the fact 
that the change in the price of oats in terms of wheat may have 
come about through changed conditions affecting the value of either 
oats or wheat. It is essential that one keep the fact in mind that 
market price expresses merely the ratio between the generally 

* Delivered before the Fourth Annual Convention of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 


ciation, Saratoga Springs, July 16, 1897, and published with the diagram illustrating the address 
in the Bankers’ Magazine for October, 1897. 
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recognized desirability at a certain time of a dollar in whatever 
standard the laws may have decreed and the generally recognized 
desirability of the article bought or sold. Anything that affects 
the desirability of either the article or the dollar will change the 
ratio, and the price will either rise or fall. 

If, then, we assume that there has been a fall in general prices, 
— and this is assumed in the subject of this paper,— we know that 
the cause must be either one operating on money, that has made 
money more desirable as compared with fixed quantities of most 
goods than it was before, or the cause or causes must be general, 
affecting practically all goods that come into the market, making 
them less desirable as compared with money than they were before; 
or both causes may be at work at the same time. 

In my judgment, we are most likely to agree upon the probable 
causes of the late fall in prices, if we trace as carefully as possible 
the course of general prices over a long period of time, note when 
they have risen or fallen, and see whether we can at different times 
find conditions affecting either, on the one hand, the money supply 
or efficiency of money, or, on the other, affecting the whole busi- 
ness world in such a way as to control the supply of nearly all 
commodities, and thus to raise or lower general prices. Party bias 
may be removed by considering the matter historically. 

The only practicable way to discover the course of general prices 
with any approach to accuracy is by the employment of index 
numbers. By finding from year to year or from month to month 
for a period of years the price of each one of a large number of 
typical commodities, it becomes possible by the addition of these 
prices or by the reduction of them all to some common basis to 
find an average number that will represent the general price of all 
the commodities, the minor and contradictory fluctuations of the 
separate commodities being eliminated by counteracting one 
another. The index numbers of the Zconomist, of Sauerbeck, 
of Jevons, of Soetbeer, of the United States Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, have all been criticised adversely many times, and there 
can be no doubt that valid criticisms can be made against them 
all; but it is a striking fact that, though they embrace to a certain 
extent different commodities, and though the index numbers have 
been found even by different methods of mathematical calculation, 
yet they all agree substantially as regards the course of general 
prices. Where they differ, the difference can usually be explained 
by some local condition; ¢.g., during our Civil War, when the 
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Economist’s index number increases much more rapidly than do 
any of the others, it is clearly due to the fact that in that list cot- 
ton is given a much larger proportionate share than in any of the 
others, and cotton in England at that time was naturally very dear. 
Even David A. Wells,* writing in hostile criticism of the index 
numbers, reaches substantially the same conclusion regarding the 
fact of a fall in general prices, and he reaches the conclusion by 
substantially the same methods as those of Soetbeer and Sauer- 
beck; and Schoenhof, in his book on ‘* Money and Prices,” ¢ while 
ridiculing the whole system of index numbers because the “ violent 
price variations” of individual articles offset one another (appar- 
ently not understanding that just therein lies the value of the index 
numbers), still says: ‘“ Now it cannot be denied that during the 
last forty years we have lived through high-price periods and low- 
price periods. The high-price periods show a higher total in the 
index numbers than the low-price periods, though the variations 
are not less marked.” The essential thing is that even he agrees 
that the index numbers do show the course of general prices, 
though he naturally denies many of the conclusions often drawn 
therefrom. 

One needs to distinguish carefully general prices from prices of 
individual articles. The causes of changes in individual prices are 
of course as various as the articles themselves; and it is absurd to 
attempt to draw any general conclusion,— as, for example, to deter- 
mine any change in the value of the monetary standard by the 
price of any one article for a short time. The causes are any in- 
fluences that bring about a change in supply or demand, from an 
unusually large crop or the break-down of a pool or monopoly, on 
the one side, to the stimulus of holiday time or the failure of the 
crops abroad or the introduction of a new fashion, on the other. 
Yet even in individual prices we can recognize a susceptibility 
on the part of some goods to changes in demand, on the part of 
others to changes in supply.} In general, the world demand for 
food products — wheat, oats, meats —is relatively steady. Most 
fluctuations in prices of such products come from changes in sup- 
ply. The supply may be affected temporarily, as by a failure in 
crops, or permanently, as by improved methods of production, in- 
cluding transportation. It should be borne in mind that the com- 
modities used in finding index numbers are largely those whose 

* Recent Economic Changes, p. 122. tp. 11. 


t Jevons, “* Investigations in Currency and Finance,”’ p. 27, 
, , 7 
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temporary changes in price depend mainly upon changes in supply. 
In the case of products suitable for permanent investment, on the 
other hand,— stocks, bonds, land, manufacturing establishments,— 
changes in price come mainly from changes in demand. 

This shifting in demand for investments is likely often to depend 
upon causes so general in their nature that general prices are ma- 
terially changed. Inspection of our diagram of index numbers 
shows at more or less regular intervals waves, as it were, of com- 
mercial feeling which in times of doubt and despondency— as 
seen after the panic years of 1809, 1818, 1825, 1839, 1857, 1866, 
1873, 1883, 1893 —sink to a lower level, gradually to flow again in 
times of increasing confidence and prosperity to higher levels. 
The causes of these recurring panics, which so affect especially 
investments, followed by periods of recovering hope and confi- 
dence, which lead in turn to rashness, over-speculation, and finally 
failure again, are perhaps to be found chiefly in the weakness of 
human nature toward speculation and the hypnotic influence of 
human association, the opportunity for the panic being afforded by 
the modern system of credit transactions. Back still further, some 
think, may be obscure forces of nature that determine at regularly 
recurrent intervals atmospheric or meteoric changes which bring 


about failure of crops or other industrial change which affects the 
business world unfavorably ; but into that discussion we need not 


enter. 

Underlying these temporary changes which affect individual 
prices, underlying even these changes in general prices that seem 
to move in about decennial cycles of panic and hope, the diagram 
shows us a substratum of changes more general still, great waves 
covering a score or more of years, and bearing the panic fluctua- 
tions on their surface like mere ripples. Note especially the two 
periods, 1790-1850 and 1850-1896. It is particularly these gen- 
eral changes which we consider. 

To explain the great general fall shown to have been almost 
continuous since the early seventies, let us first consider briefly 
like changes in earlier periods of history. It must be understood 
that exact knowledge regarding the earlier periods is scanty. 
Until the present century there are no records which have been 
kept in sufficient detail so that one can speak with accuracy re- 
garding minor fluctuations in prices; but enough facts are known 
so that all authorities are practically agreed regarding some great 
revolutionary changes, as well as regarding their causes. 
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For example, the great plague in England in 1349 probably at 
least doubled prices of manufactured articles and largely raised 
permanently general prices, owing to the destruction of so large a 
proportion of the laborers (some estimate that nearly half the 
population died), and to the consequent scarcity of goods and in- 
creased cost of production without a corresponding decrease in the 
demand. Wages were raised in about like proportion, and _per- 
manently remained much higher than before. The cause in this 
instance was from the side of goods, not that of money.* 

The discovery of America and the route to India via the Cape 
of Good Hope stimulated business and enterprise to an unpar- 
alleled degree. The discovery of the gold and silver mines in 
America, especially the remarkable silver mines at Potosi (1546), 
poured into the commerce of Spain, whence it was gradually 
diffused through Europe, a great quantity of money metal, which, 
though it was much used in the arts and partly hoarded and partly 
sent to the East, still served much more than before to effect ex- 
changes in the market. None of the figures given are more than 
estimates, and those regarding the quantity of money in existence 
before this great output are not even trustworthy estimates ; but we 


know that the amount of the new supply was very large, and it is 
not improbable that, even if Jacob’s estimate — that by the close of 
the sixteenth century the total stock of gold and silver amounted 
to five times as much as at the discovery of America — is too high, 
Price’s suggestion that the amount had been trebled or even quad- 
rupled j is not extravagant. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE FOR ANNUAL AVERAGE FOR 
PERIOD. YEARS. PERIOD. 
Gold. Silver (a) Gold. Silver (a) 
1493-1520 $3,855,000 $1.954,000 1661-1680 $6,154,000 $14,008,000 
1521-1544 4,759,000 3,749,000 1681-1700 7,154,000 14,212,000 
1545-1560 5,656,000 12,952,000 1701-1720 8,520,000 14,781,000 
1561-1580 4,546,000 12,450,000 1721-1740 12,681,000 17,924,000 
1581-1600 4,905,000 17,413,000 1741-1760 16,356,000 22,162,000 
1601-1620 5,062,000 17,579,000 1761-1780 13,761,000 27,133,000 
1621-1640 5,516,000 16,361,000 1781-1800 11,823,000 36,540,000 
1641-1660 5,828,000 15,226,000 


(a) Coining value. 


*Thorold Rogers, ‘*Six Centuries of Work and Wages,’”’ pp. 219-242; Rogers, ‘“‘ History 
of Agriculture and Prices in England,” i. pp. 60, 265;° Stubbs, “‘ Constitutional History of 
England,”’ ii. 398, ff.; F.A. Gasquet, ‘‘ The Great Pestilence,’’ Chap. X. 


+ Price, ‘‘ Money and its Relation to Prices,” p. 79. 


t Production of the precious metals from discovery of America to 1800, according to Soetbeer, 
taken from circular No. 123 of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1896. 
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But, whatever the proportion may have been, certain it is that 
prices rose, and that all the authorities think that the increase of 
the money supply was the cause. Throughout Europe the effect 
was revolutionary.* The most conservative writers, like Helferich, 
estimate the rise in general prices at 150 per cent. Some put it at 
400 percent. to 600 per cent. The conservative, careful writers are 
generally content with saying that the rise was at least 200 per 
cent. from this cause alone. Nasse sums up the matter by saying, 
“‘Since Jean Bodin no one has raised a serious, well-founded doubt 
that the cause lay in the American silver production.” 

Aside from this cause, another one connected with money is 
noticed in many places,—the debasement of the coin. In Eng- 
land Henry VIII. especially had sinned in this regard, as in so 
many others ; and, though Elizabeth made an heroic effort to re- 
store the coin and undo the evil, it could not be done. The effect 
— a sudden increase in prices with no corresponding increase in 
wages — was very severe upon the working classes. The increase 
in prices from 200 to 300 .per cent., between 1541 and 1582, 
Rogers, in his monumental work, “ History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England,” ascribes almost solely to this cause ; but even 
he estimates a rise of nearly 200 per cent. due to the inflow of 
silver during the one hundred years following this time.f 

Here, then, seem to be two great changes in prices due to causes 
affecting money, one debasing the quality, the other increasing the 
quantity. It should be borne in mind that the influence on prices 
of an increase of the supply of gold and silver would be much 
greater three hundred years ago than now, for two reasons: (1) 
Substitutes can now be more readily found. (2) A greater quantity 
is in circulation. An amount that would double the money supply 
then would be only a small percentage of the present supply. 

So far as records go, there seems not to have been another 
change in prices that can be considered revolutionary until the 
present century. Doubtless there were minor fluctuations of con- 
siderable extent, but no great change until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 


Our diagram, beginning with 1782, the earliest time for which a 
regular index number from many prices can be had, shows the four 


*Schonberg, “‘ Handbuch der Politischen Oekonomie,” vu1., viii., sect. 14. Cf Smith, 
“ Wealth of Nations,’’ i., Chap. XI.; Cunningham and McArthur, ‘ Outlines of English Indus- 
trial History,’’ pp. 142-145. 

+ Thorold Rogers, ‘‘ History of Agriculture and Prices in England,” iv. p. 736; v. pp. vi, 
1, 779, f. Cf Cunningham as above. 
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great changes in prices between the latter part of the preceding 
century and the present time. From 1789 to 1809 general prices 
rose to the highest point known. From 1809 to 1849 prices fell 
more than they had risen, to the lowest point known since Eliza- 
beth’s day. From 1849 to 1873 prices rose again steadily, but 
rapidly till above the level of the preceding centuries, though not 
so high as in the first quarter of this century. Since 1873 they 
have fallen again till they are now lower than even in 1849. 

An attempt to note the conditions under which these many 
changes in prices shown by detailed statistics took place —even a 
cursory inspection of the diagram — gives one immediately an idea 
of the complexity of economic causes, and shows how inadequate 
is likely to be any theory that accounts for general industrial 
changes by one single factor. Surely, no one factor can account 
for this multitude of changes which the statistics show have taken 
place. Had there been kept in earlier times detailed statistics of 
prices, we should probably have seen similar minor fluctuations 
instead of merely the great changes mentioned. 

The latter part of the preceding century and the early part of 
the present one have been characterized as the time of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The great inventions of the steam-engine, the 
power-loom, the cotton-gin, and others, were rapidly shifting manu- 
facturing industry from the home to the factory. Beyond doubt, 
these changes tended to encourage enterprise until it became reck- 
less speculation. There were crises more or less severe in 1783, 
1793, 1805 ; but back of all we have a long-continued rise in prices 
of fifty-seven points, culminating in 1809, followed by an even 
more striking fall of ninety-three points. The regular effect of the 
increased output from the new and cheaper methods of production 
of goods, with no corresponding improvements in mining and in- 
crease of the money metals, would be to lower prices ; and we may 
fairly say that these improvements in production of goods did aid 
in accelerating the fall after 1809. But these influences were at 
work with almost or quite equal force in the decade before 1809, 
yet they seem to have produced no effect. 

There must have been therefore some other causes. The war 
with France from 1793, continuing most of the time till 1815, prob- 
ably had a speculative effect at times, both in raising and lowering 
prices, and the war doubtless checked at times the supply from 
imports ; but these causes were temporary, and no authority thus 
accounts for the great continuous elevation and decline. Tooke 
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lays great stress upon the unusual years affecting the crops, and 
this cause probably had influence in raising and lowering prices ; 
but timber, oils, etc., show greater changes in prices than do food 
products. 

To these causes — and apparently one of considerable potency 
—must be added the changes in the money supply and in its use. 
From the middle of the eighteenth century there had been a note- 
worthy increase in the output of both gold and silver, which in the 
twenty years from 1780 to 1800 amounted each year to 36 per cent. 
more than the annual output from 1720 to 1740, while the ten years 
from 1800 to 1810 show an increase of more than 4o per cent. over 
the output for the years named. This steady increase, rapidly ac- 
celerated in the last decade, was now followed in the next by a 
decrease of about 40 per cent., and the output kept low until 
the gold discoveries in 1849. Paper-money inflation in England 
had also doubtless tended to encourage speculation and expansion 
of credit, and also somewhat to free gold and silver, and thus to 
keep up prices, even gold prices. This money was withdrawn, and 
gold substituted to keep all at par soon after 1820. When all of 
the factors that can be found are considered, this one of the in- 
crease and then of the decrease of the gold and silver supply, with 
at the same time first a lessened demand on account of paper 
money, then an increased demand for coin to redeem it, seems to 
fit closely the course of general prices, and to be a potent cause of 
the foundation changes, though other causes, especially speculation 
and distrust, doubtless continued, and were influential in producing 
minor changes. 

The prices shown in the diagram are English prices. We must 
keep in mind, in considering later changes, that to-day prices of 
staples are — when tariffs are reckoned with — substantially equal 
the world over, and are fixed in the world market. Wheat, corn, 
iron, cotton, wool, are for world consumption; and methods of 
transportation are so complete that no market is isolated. The 
goods supply, then, as well as the money supply under considera- 
tion must be the world’s stock much more than formerly. On the 
other hand, railway stocks, city bonds, manufacturing establish- 
ments, etc., whose values are rather fixed by the demand, have 
their values fixed more by local conditions. 

To illustrate more clearly this point, compare for a moment the 
conditions affecting prices of wheat and potatoes in the United 
States during the years 1892~—g5 with those affecting the prices of 
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city and railway bonds or even of real estate. The questions of 
the gold standard, of the probable actions of Congress and State 
legislatures regarding taxation and the collection of debts, the 
general outlook of business,— practically, all local in their nature 
and all affecting conditions of credits,— were the chief elements 
in fixing the temporary prices of the investments. The crops, de- 
termining the supplies in the world’s markets, were what fixed the 
prices of food supplies. The question of the standard, so far as it 
affected credit, had practically no effect. The gradual slow changes 
underlying the temporary fluctuations —if produced by changes in 
the money supply without disturbing credit— would affect both 
classes of products alike: if produced by improved methods of pro- 
duction, new inventions, etc., ought to affect both classes similarly 
also, but the class of permanent investments least, and only as 
the rate of interest and profits falls with increased productivity. 
There had been two or three rallies in the depressing fall of 
prices from 1809 to 1849; but in each case the upward tendency 
has lasted only four or five years at the most, when the influence of 
improved methods of production and the continual demands of an 
increasing industrial growth, together with the small output of gold, 
turned the course of prices again downward. But in 1849 came 
a change. Prices rose rapidly; and, though speculative crises in 
1852, 1858-59, and 1866 lowered them somewhat, the general trend 
was rapidly upward till 1873-74. These prices, too, are not merely 
English prices, as those before given; but German, English, and 
American prices all agree in this general course. The causes are 
clearly world-wide in influence. The great temporary fluctuations 
in even gold prices in the United States from 1861-66 we may 
fairly ascribe to the effects of our Civil War. The rise in English 
prices at the same time is partly due to the influence of the war on 
the price of cotton. The added demand in the United States 
caused by the destruction of the war itself must be kept in mind; 
but the chief cause of the steady rise for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury was, in the opinion of most people, due to the great increase 
in the stock of gold from the mines of the United States and Aus- 
tralia. And the amount was sufficient to justify the belief. In the 
five years 1851-55 about as much gold was produced as in all the 
forty years preceding ($662,556,000). After some ten years the out- 
put declined somewhat, not reaching again the output of 1856-60 
till 1892. Against the influence of the increase in the money 
supply were naturally the great improvements in the methods of 
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production. The railroad, the telegraph, the steamboat, had all 
begun to make their influence felt toward the lowering of prices. 
Improved methods of exchange through banks and the clearing- 
houses had already been found. Even large quantities of the gold 
were sent to the East. But against all these forces, which proved 
controlling before 1849, prices rose. Giffen, perhaps the ablest 
English opponent of bimetallism, believes the new gold supply to 
be practically the only and the efficient cause of the rise of prices. 
Schoenhof seems opposed to the idea, and ascribes the rise in Eng- 
lish and German prices to the effect of the Crimean War and that 
of the Rebellion before 1866, and thereafter to “ the inflation and 
speculation left over from the American war,” and also to that 
“from the Franco-German War of 1870, with the intense com- 
mercial and industrial activity following the destruction of property 
in France and the gift of the Pandora box of five milliards to Ger- 
many.” Surely, so great a result, so world-wide and lasting, was 
never before ascribed solely to such a cause, though these causes 
doubtless had effect in the direction indicated. War, however, has 
not so continuous an effect in the same direction. As Mr. Schoen- 
hof (though acknowledging that paper inflation, on account of the 
lack of confidence accompanying it, will often raise prices) sets out 
in his book with the express purpose of proving that “prices of 
commodities move in obedience to natural and inherent causes, in- 
dependent of circulating money quantities,” he is compelled to em- 
phasize the effect of these wars. I give less weight to Mr. Schoen- 
hof’s opinion also, because in some cases he fails to understand — 
I cannot believe that he would wilfully misrepresent — the position 
of those who think that the money supply is an important factor 
in the fixing of prices. 

It is but fair, however, to say that, in my judgment, the diagram 
exaggerates somewhat the rise of prices, because the articles used 
in making the index number are chiefly those not manufactured, 
and those which, other things being equal, tend to grow dearer 
with increasing density of population ; ¢.g., food products. For the 
same reason it must be recognized that the real fall in prices since 
1873 is somewhat greater than is represented, as the greatest fall 
would naturally be in the more highly developed industries. We 
should expect the price of watches as time passes to decline more 
than that of wheat, but the diagram represents wheat rather than 
watches. 
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To consider now especially the causes of the fall in prices since 
1873, and particularly the fall in the United States. Heretofore we 
have seen clearly that the causes of changes in general prices have 
twice at least been primarily connected with money, but that once 
the cause was almost, if not entirely, independent of that, and that 
often other causes were contributory, especially for short periods. 

We may note at first some causes not connected with the money 
supply. 

1. Every one recognizes the fairly tremendous improvements that 
have been made in methods of production,— the lessened freight 
rates that come with through routes, the vast saving in expense 
from steam vessels as compared with sailing, that from the tele- 
phone, that from the concentration of industry ; and these doubt- 
less all tend strongly toward lowering prices. That they cannot 
account for all the change seems to be shown by the fact that no 
sudden change in these methods came in 1871 or 1872. Most of 
them were in active operation during the period from 1850 to 1872, 
when prices were rapidly rising. Giffen* says, “There is no 
reason to suppose that the multiplication of commodities relatively 
to the previous production has proceeded at a greater rate (or 
rather at a much greater rate) since 1873 than in the twenty years 
before that.” Prices have fallen more rapidly probably on account 
of these improvements. They are not the only causes. 

2. A special cause for the fall of prices of agricultural products 
in the United States is to be noted. When our great tracts of 
fertile land were opened up for settlement almost free of charge 
under the homestead laws, and our railroads had furnished a 
method of getting grain to the seaboard, our prairie States had 
almost a monopoly of the imported grain for the supply of the 
European markets. No other country could compete on equal 
terms. Of late, however, the Argentine Republic and Brazil, India 
and Russia, under the influence of the development of the last 
twenty years, have come in as rivals; and our farmers must now 
fight for the markets which they were formerly besought to supply. 
Those halcyon days of the Western farmer’s monopoly of the 
European market are gone; though of course failure of crops else- 
where may aid them at special times, as now. 

3. If falling prices are accompanied by hard times, as is often the 
case, so that the number of the unemployed is greatly increased, 


*** Essays in Finance,’’ second series, p. 27. 
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the lessened demand for goods would tend still further to lower 
prices. It is probable that this cause has been noticeable for the 
last six years. 

4. To turn next to causes connected directly with the money 
supply. After 1860 the supplies of gold from the new mines 
began gradually to lessen; and, though no great falling off ensued, 
the check in supply was enough at least to lessen somewhat the 
upward rush of prices. 

5. The increased demand for the use of gold in the arts must be 
mentioned as a minor factor in lowering prices. There will always 
of course be a competition for gold for different uses. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate this one accurately, since most countries keep no 
distinct record. To the use of gold in the arts Soetbeer adds, 
properly for our purpose, the flow of gold to the East, as that 
is a non-monetary use for gold-using countries. In the decade 
1871-80 he estimates the non-monetary use to have been 55 per 
cent. of the annual production ; from 1880 to 1885, over 75 per cent. 
Within the last years, since there has been so decided an increase 
in the output from the mines, the proportion has fallen, though the 
amount used in the arts seems to be as large. Professor Lexis, 
writing in 1896,* puts the use in the arts for 1894 at $55,000,000, 
the export to the East at some $7,500,000. This makes in round 
numbers more than 34 per cent. of the annual supply still used for 
non-monetary purposes,— a most important factor, though no longer 
so significant as when the output was smaller. 

6. Add to these causes the far more influential factor of the new 
monetary demands on the gold supply. During our Civil War, by 
the use of paper, we had let loose gold, which aided in the general 
rise of world prices. After 1875 we began calling again for gold 
to resume specie payments; 7.c., we gave new work to the world’s 
supply. From 1878 on we coined annually from $40,000,000 to 
$75,000,000, and in three or four years from $90,000,000 to 
$125,000,000 instead of from $18,000,000 to $33,000,000 as before. 
Moreover, till well into the eighties the coinage of gold surpassed 
that of silver by large amounts. Since then, even, the difference 
in favor of silver has been large only in two years. 

Besides this new demand on gold of some $500,000,000 within a 
very few years on the part of the United States, Germany in 1871-73 
decided to adopt the gold standard and at the same time to reform 
her banking system. She began sale of her silver on the market 


* Conrad's ‘‘ Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik,” Ixvi. p. 532. 
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(some $150,000,000), and she demanded within the decade over 
$400,000,000 in gold. 

In the years following 1850, when gold was plenty and relatively 
cheap, France, being on the bimetallic standard, naturally accumu- 
lated gold and exported her silver. The sale of silver and the 
preference for gold by Germany lowered its price as compared 
with gold. France therefore, finding cheap silver sent to her mints 
to be coined to take the place of her gold, and wishing to hold her 
stock of the money used chiefly by the most highly civilized 
nations, found it necessary to stop the free coinage of silver, and 
to coin only on government account. The rest of the Latin Union 
joined her. This put a check on the use of silver, and naturally 
hindered the use of French gold to meet cheaply the demand of 
other countries. 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden soon changed their coinage 
to gold, as did also Holland in 1876. Later Austria and Russia 
and now Japan have been buying gold to accomplish the same 
ends. These new demands alone have called for considerably 
more than $1,000,000,000. 

In making the above statement, I have not considered the ques- 
tion whether the demonetization of silver by governments was an 
arbitrary act, urged by comparatively few and done without suffi- 
ciently clear foresight of the consequences, or whether, as is 
thought by the monometallists, it was but an expression of the 
demands of the commercial world, and would have been practically 
brought about soon through gold contracts without the action of 
governments. The question is somewhat aside from the main 
topic, and is, I think, incapable of a positive answer, like most of 
the “ might-have-beens.” My own opinion is that, in spite of the 
great intelligence and shrewdness of the business kings, the great 
mass of business is still done by average men, who are controlled 
chiefly by custom, and that without legislation the change would 
have been much more gradual, and, indeed, would probably never 
have been as complete as it even now is. I am aware that no 
boldness is required to express an equally positive opinion on the 
other side, and that no one can prove it false. 

This greatly increased demand would certainly be expected in 
the case of other commodities to increase value. Why not in the 
case of gold? To be sure, the supply was also increasing; but 
from before the seventies till the nineties the annual supply was 
less than before. Again, to take the place of coins worn out or 
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lost and to meet the usual increase in business, Giffen estimated 
in 1885* that about 2 per cent. of the total stock in hand was 
needed as a steady annual supply. Since then Russia, Austria, and 
Japan have become gold countries ; and the estimate ought to be 
higher. This is of course a demand above the extraordinary one 
mentioned, and with the large sums used in the arts and shipped 
to the East was enough before 1890 to exhaust the annual supply, 
and to leave the extraordinary demands like those mentioned to be 
competed for by rival countries, thus raising the value of gold. 
The large output of the last few years, however, ought, besides 
meeting this regular demand, to leave a considerable surplus for 
unusual calls or to check the fall in prices. 

From the above consideration it seems that the added demand 
for gold caused by the demonetization of silver and the withdrawal 
of paper money in some countries and the substitution therefor of 
gold has caused it to increase in value as compared with general 
commodities, and this is probably one of the most potent causes, 
probably even the most potent single cause, of the fall in prices. 

It may be wise to consider some of the objections to the expla- 
nation regarding the money supply, as this is the explanation most 
frequently attacked. 

(a) It is said that, if the demonetization of silver were the cause 
of the fall in prices, not only commodities, but also wages, would 
have fallen ; while, as a fact, wages have risen. On the diagram is 
shown the course of general wages as given in the Aldrich report. 
Much fault can be found with the report on wages; but criticism 
would show that they are given rather too high than too low, so 
that the figures favor those who are opposed to my opinion. Wages 
are not subject to the same conditions as are wholesale prices. 
The influence of custom is stronger in fixing them. The feeling of 
the community regarding the standard of comfort suitable for 
people is another potent factor in preventing a lowering of wages; 
and, again, the trades-unions are vigorous in their efforts to uphoid 
wages, so that money wages would never, as a general fact, fall so 
rapidly as would general prices under the pressure of a common 
cause if the workmen were at all active in efforts to prevent the 
fall. 

We may note, however, that after the sudden fall in gold wages, 
caused by the paper-money plans of the United States government, 
money wages during the period of rising prices, though starting a 


* “‘ Essays in Finance,’’ second series, p. 87. 
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little later, went up with a leap and bound, even far more rapidly 
than did prices. But in 1873, when prices began to go down, 
wages fell also for a time, and then, though they increased, did so 
at a slower rate than during the period of rising prices. If the fall 
in prices were caused solely by improvements in methods of pro- 
duction, so that profits and interest remained as before, there is no 
reason why the money wages should not exhibit the same tenden- 
cies and increase as rapidly as before, if other things were equal. 
If, however, something affecting the monetary medium is the cause 
of the fall in prices, pressure would at once be brought to bear on 
the employer; and we should expect to see wages affected as are 
commodities, though not to the same degree,— that is, there would 
be a tendency to fall. And this is exactly what the diagram shows. 
The tendency appears partly in the actual fall and partly in the 
decidedly lessened rate of increase. 

(4) To the objection that so many substitutes are now used for 
money that no new demand for money would be felt, one can only 
reply that before 1873 this system of substitutes developed almost, 
if not quite, as rapidly, compared with the preceding period in 
proportion to the population and to business, as now. To quote 
Giffen again (p. 27, second series), “The answer clearly is that in 
the period between 1850-65 down to 1873 the increase of banking 
facilities and other economies was as great relatively to the ar- 
rangements existing just before as anything that has taken place 
since.” At both dates they lessened the demand for gold. 

There is often a misrepresentation as to the proportion of busi- 
ness transactions that call for cash and as to the importance of a 
cash reserve. The statistics on such matters are usually those of 
wholesale trade and often those of clearing-houses or other finan- 
cial institutions ; but such figures are unfair. It is the retail trade 
and the reserves that call for cash; and the latest advice on the 
subject (in the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
1896) is that only some 55 percent. of retail transactions are 
settled with checks, drafts, etc., the rest by cash, while some 95 
per cent. of the wholesale exchanges are so settled. On the 
whole, from 75 to 80 per cent. is the fairest average to assume 
as settled by credit currency. 

While these facts emphasize very strongly the very great impor- 
tance of the credit currency of the country, and in consequence 
show the supreme importance of sound credit and commercial con- 
fidence in maintaining prices, especially temporary prices, they by 
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no means teach that the coin supply is not of the gravest import 
in the regulation of prices. Coin is largely employed in retail 
business. For larger transactions there must always be an ample 
reserve of coin for credit ; and, the more extended the credit system, 
the more important becomes the question of the reserve as regards 
not merely quality, but quantity as well. It is impossible to extend 
credit in the form of bank-notes or of loans beyond a certain well- 
defined limit as compared with the reserves; and although, if there 
were no such substitutes, business would be much hampered in its 
expansion, it is still true that a.large enough shrinkage in the 
reserves to cause apprehension would contract the currency far 
more than if all business were done on a metal or cash basis. 
Without credit a withdrawal of $10,000,000 would lessen the supply 
just that much. With a credit system a withdrawal of $10,000,000 
of the reserve, if enough to cause anxiety, might shrink the 
available supply of currency by $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 or even 
more. Of course, doubt as to the quality of the reserve might 
have even a stronger effect. 

To avoid misunderstanding, I may as well add that, as regarcs 
the United States, I believe that the fear of a change’ to the silver 
standard caused by our peculiar monetary system has compelled 
the keeping of larger reserves than would otherwise have been 
necessary, and has thus increased the demand for gold, while it 
has also directly lowered prices by checking business. 

Since the decline in the value of silver has brought its bullion 
value below its coin value, it is in the United States and other gold 
countries practically a token money. So far as it is used in the 
same field with gold, it of course lessens the demand for gold to 
the full amount used. It must be kept in mind, however, that 
silver, except in the form of the larger certificates in this country 
and as bank reserves, does not take the place of gold, but occupies 
a subordinate place as subsidiary coin, for which gold will not 
serve. Even the one-dollar pieces take the place of bank-notes 
rather than of gold. 

Since the passage of the Sherman Act of 1890, indeed, silver 
has relieved gold not much, if any more, than would bank-notes, as 
the treasury has been compelled to keep gold on hand to redeem 
greenbacks bought by silver and treasury notes. Secretary Car- 
lisle even said that, if necessary to keep silver at par, he would re- 
deem silver certificates or silver dollars with gold.* Silver has 


* Letter to J. P. Helm, September, 1896. 
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mot ‘been a “money of ultimate redemption,” as the phrase is, 
hence has not done quite full money work. 

(c) It is frequently urged also that, in spite of the demonetization 
of silver, facts show that there has been no increased demand for 
gold, though a priori one would have expected it; and one argu- 
ment given is that records of coinage show no increase. 

Values, of course, must depend upon both demand and supply ; 
but the extent of the demand for any goods in a market can 
hardly be measured by the amount bought for a special use, with- 
out taking the price paid into consideration. The bimetallists 
assert that there has been much more work for gold to do,— 
i.é., a greater demand — without, as they believe, a corresponding 
increase in the supply; and they point to the undoubted fact of 
the greater value as compared with commodities as a partial proof, 
besides giving instances, as they think, of new demands enough 
to more than employ the annual output by far. The mono- 
metallists reply in effect, that there has been no increase in 
the demand (as shown by the coinage ; z.¢., the amount taken for 
a special use), therefore there cannot have been more work for 
gold to do, and therefore the increase in value must be due to 
some cause not connected with gold, but rather with the com- 
modities which measure the value of gold. 

Now, when the supply of any commodity is limited and a new 
demand comes, the normal result is not an increase in the supply, 
but arise in price. As I understand the way of interpreting the 
facts under consideration, it is this: Several countries demonetized 
silver, and some replaced paper with gold; ze., they said they 
preferred to let gold be used instead of silver or paper in the pay- 
ment of large debts (of course, all kept silver for subsidiary coin). 
For bank reserves, naturally, gold would then be preferred to silver, 
both as security for notes and for payment of deposits. The 
governments would demand it also for coin use instead of silver, 
and did so, as I have mentioned in the case of Germany and most 
of the time in the United States. This great call for gold could 
only be met by taking it from the existing stock of other countries 
that also wanted it, and its value began to increase. In other 
words, commodity prices fell. As in like cases regarding goods, 
efforts were then made to find cheaper substitutes as far as possi- 
ble. The United States began under the Bland law to coin large 
quantities of silver. It was distinctly given as a reason for the 
passage of that act that it would probably check the fall of prices. 
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In other words, the law was passed with the intention on the 
part of its advocates to lessen the demand for gold, because the 
former demand had increased its value, and they feared would in- 
crease it more yet. Likewise regarding the use of bank-notes, 
checks, etc. They have all doubtless lessened the demand for 
gold as compared with what it would have been without them ; but, 
the supply being short, its value in spite of them went up, though 
not so much as would have been the case otherwise, and at the 
higher cost no more was taken for coinage than before. The de- 
mand for gold on account of the demonetization of silver and the 
retirement of paper was met then in two ways: first, by raising its 
value,— z.¢., the price of general commodities fell; second, by pro- 
viding substitutes in part. Had the supply been greater, the de- 
mand would have been met by an increase in the gold coinage. 

But the coinage is no fair measure of the demand that affects 
the value for other reasons. Bullion is often used in the settle- 
ment of international balances, thus performing the function of 
coin. It is also permitted in most of the European countries as 
reserves in bank. ‘The demand for shipment to the East and for 
use in the arts also tends to add to its value, and this demand 
naturally increases with the increase in wealth. Moreover, the 
amount of recoinage is a very uncertain factor to reckon with. 

(a) It has been suggested by many people that there could not 
have been any appreciation of gold resulting from a relative scar- 
city of gold itself, because the records showed that the amount of 
gold in the banks was large. Hence it was evident to every one 
that there was no scarcity. It is but just, however, to say that the 
bank reserves are not a good test of the abundance or scarcity of 
money. If for any reason whatever prices fall and trade becomes 
somewhat hampered, the normal results are for borrowers to lessen 
their demands upon the banks and for the bank reserves to in- 
crease. The reserves are large when business is dull, and the 
rates of discount will then be low. When for any reason prices 
tend to increase, business is likely to be stimulated,— often to a 
dangerous degree,— borrowing becomes active, the bank reserves 
fall, and the rate of discount will increase. Or, again, anything 
that shakes a banker’s confidence increases the reserve. A 
banker’s sense of the money supply then cannot, from the very 
nature of the case, be accurate. 

Summary: After full consideration, therefore, of earlier ex- 
periences to guide us, and of the arguments of the different 
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writers on all sides on the causes of the fall in prices since 1872, 
it seems just to consider the following as causes important enough 
to deserve mention. 

A. Not primarily connected with money. (1) Improvements 
in methods of production, including transportation, and, especially 
for the United States, those changes that have brought foreign 
grain into competition with that of the United States. (2) The 
lessened demand of the past few years caused by the non-employ- 
ment of laborers. 

B. Connected primarily with money. (1) The check in the 
output of gold until 1890. (2) The use of gold in the arts and 
in the East. (3) The demonetization of silver in several coun- 
tries, together with the withdrawal of paper money and the intro- 
duction of the gold standard, increasing the demand for gold. 

The benefits or evils of the fall in prices, or the remedies, if any 
are needed, are beyond the scope of this paper; but a word or 
two regarding the significance of the causes may be desirable. 

The improvements in methods of production are permanent, 
and would seem to call for no change except watchfulness not to 
let other causes which might tend to bring speculation and a crisis 
go unchecked. 


Non-employment is of course an evil that security and stability 
in business tend to overcome. 


A fall in prices from a relative scarcity of gold would be per- 
manent unless large new supplies— which now seem to be in 
sight — were furnished, or unless money substitutes of some kind, 
silver, bank-notes, checks, etc., could be made increasingly effi- 
cient enough to fill the gap. The real efficiency of such sub- 
stitutes depends largely upon stability in business conditions and 
confidence of business men in the ability and willingness of their 
fellows and their governments to carry out business obligations in 
a business-like way ; z¢.,to live up to the letter as well as to the 
spirit of their contracts. 





OUR PROGRESS IN SOCIAL ECONOMY 
SINCE 1874. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SOCIAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT 
(F. B. SANBORN, OF CONCORD, MASS.). 


[Friday, September 3.] 


The date here taken as the starting-point of my remarks is that 
of the year when our Association, having existed nine years, 
divided its unwieldy Department of Trade and Finance, or Politi- 
cal Economy, and gave to the new portion the comparatively new 
name of Social Economy. The exact meaning of this phrase, like 
that of our general subject, “Social Science,” is much in debate. 
Both terms change their significance from time to time, and 
acquire meanings more or less extended, according to the needs 
of the moment or the opinions of the writers who use them. I 
find in a thoughtful book by that old publicist of Scotland who 
has lately died, — Samuel Laing, of Edinburgh, — a passage which 
shows how he understood the phrase in 1842, when he issued his 
“‘ Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Political State of Europe.” 


Social Economy —the construction of the social body of a 
country, the proportions in numbers and influence of the elements 
of which it is composed ; the arrangements and institutions for the 
administration of its laws, police and public business, civil, mili- 
tary, and ecclesiastical ; and the principles on which all this social 
machinery should be constructed for working beneficially on the 
physical and moral condition of the people —is a science distinct 
from the sciences of Government, Legislation, Jurisprudence, or 
Political Economy. These are but branches of Social Economy, 
in its most extended meaning. It embraces all that affects social 
prosperity, and the well-being, moral and physical, of the indi- 
viduals composing the social body of the country. 


In no such comprehensive sense have we used the term “social 
economy,” but rather as including those economic relations of life 
which affect men in their social and domestic rather than their 
political interests. Thus the small savings of labor and capital, 
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the modes of housing the people, their amusements and recrea- 
tions, the relations of sex to industry, the minor questions of 
pauperism and public relief, the bearing of diseases (such as 
insanity, for example) on the family life and the household earn- 
ings, education as concerned with industries, life insurance, and 
many other topics, have been discussed in this Department, while 
the larger questions of currency, taxation, commerce, immigration, 
etc., have remained in the older Department of Trade and Finance. 

In all these matters great changes have occurred since 1874, 
but perhaps more in the minor and more popular matters than in 
those great interests with which governments must deal, and which 
become political issues. And one of these changes has been to 
bring within the scope of yearly legislation and official regulation 
much that was formerly left to be settled by social arrangement or 
individual agreement, with only a rare and general interference of 
the government. Whether we regret or applaud this new develop- 
ment of what is often called “ paternalism,” or ‘“ State socialism,” 
we cannot fail to see that it is going forward rapidly and almost 
universally, for good or evil. One of its very latest manifestations 
has been the passage through the English House of Lords, by the 
urgency of Lord Salisbury, of the ‘“ Workingman’s Compensation 
Bill,” which was fiercely denounced by his own party followers as 
“socialism.” ‘ No,” replied Lord Salisbury, “socialism is the 
undertaking by the State of a burden or a duty which should be 
borne by the individual: whereas this measure proposes the very 
reverse.” To illustrate this rather sophistical proposition, the 
Premier went on :— 


Suppose there is a tremendous colliery accident, and fifty or 
one hundred persons are killed, and their.wives and children left 
destitute: who pays? The parish. That is to say that I, with my 
five hundred acres of meadowland, who do not get the slightest 
profit from the mine, have to pay for the accident, which is part 
of the profit and loss of the coal-owner ; and I get no compensation 
whatever. If anything could be called socialism, it is this. 


The real effect of the new English law is to throw the burden of 
paying for such accidents upon wealthy capitalists rather than 
upon the general public; and this, until recently, was a rarity in 
British legislation. That it is now not unusual is one of the 
evidences of progress in “social economy ” as well as in politics. 

A striking American example of such progress has been before 
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the modes of housing the people, their amusements and recrea- 
tions, the relations of sex to industry, the minor questions of 
pauperism and public relief, the bearing of diseases (such as 
insanity, for example) on the family life and the household earn- 
ings, education as concerned with industries, life insurance, and 
many other topics, have been discussed in this Department, while 
the larger questions of currency, taxation, commerce, immigration, 
etc., have remained in the older Department of Trade and Finance. 

In all these matters great changes have occurred since 1874, 
but perhaps more in the minor and more popular matters than in 
those great interests with which governments must deal, and which 
become political issues. And one of these changes has been to 
bring within the scope of yearly legislation and official regulation 
much that was formerly left to be settled by social arrangement or 
individual agreement, with only a rare and general interference of 
the government. Whether we regret or applaud this new develop- 
ment of what is often called “ paternalism,” or ‘“ State socialism,” 
we cannot fail to see that it is going forward rapidly and almost 
universally, for good or evil. One of its very latest manifestations 
has been the passage through the English House of Lords, by the 
urgency of Lord Salisbury, of the “ Workingman’s Compensation 
Bill,” which was fiercely denounced by his own party followers as 
“socialism.” “No,” replied Lord Salisbury, “socialism is the 
undertaking by the State of a burden or a duty which should be 
borne by the individual: whereas this measure proposes the very 
reverse.” To illustrate this rather sophistical proposition, the 
Premier went on :— 


Suppose there is a tremendous colliery accident, and fifty or 
one hundred persons are killed, and their wives and children left 
destitute: who pays? The parish. That is to say that I, with my 
five hundred acres of meadowland, who do not get the slightest 
profit from the mine, have to pay for the accident, which is part 
of the profit and loss of the coal-owner ; and I get no compensation 
whatever. If anything could be called socialism, it is this. 


The real effect of the new English law is to throw the burden of 
paying for such accidents upon wealthy capitalists rather than 
upon the general public; and this, until recently, was a rarity in 
British legislation. That it is now not unusual is one of the 
evidences of progress in “social economy” as well as in politics. 

A striking American example of such progress has been before 
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the eyes of our Association since 1874 in the extension of the 
so-called ‘‘ Building Associations,” or Co-operative Banks, from the 
few States in which they then existed, over the whole country. 

It was in 1874 that the late Josiah Quincy, grandfather of the 
present mayor of Boston, brought to the notice of this Association, 
of which he was an early member, the fact that societies of this 
peculiar kind had long existed in Philadelphia, and were there 
taking the place of our New England savings banks, and also 
promoting, to a remarkable extent, the ownership of their own 
homes by the industrious workingmen of Philadelphia. A fact so 
interesting, and to most of us so new, aroused attention; and for 
several years this Association, and particularly Messrs. Paine, 
Bradford, and J. S. Ropes of Boston, investigated the matter, and 
did what could be done to promote the formation of similar so- 
cieties in New England, where they were practically either unheard 
of or under suspicion. In other parts of the country similar efforts 
were made to bring this form of co-operation into favor; and now, 
instead of perhaps one thousand small associations, mostly in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland, twenty-three years ago, 
there are more than six thousand in the United States, and very 
few of the States are without them. They had proved their finan- 
cial soundness in the long depression which existed from 1873 to 
1879 ; but they exhibited this quality more conspicuously in the 
panic and depression of 1893-97, from which, after four years, we 
are just beginning to emerge. Four years ago, when bank after 
bank failed or suspended, and credit was paralyzed throughout 
whole sections of the country, the little “ People’s Banks” went 
on their course almost without a ripple of disturbance. Their 
borrowers paid their loans, their members paid their dues, and 
the membership went on increasing, — uot so fast as before the 
panic, but at a remarkable rate, all things considered. Since then 
instances of fraud —that besetting sin of American banking — 
have appeared sporadically in the affairs of these institutions, but 
the instances are not many ; and the losses are infinitesimal, com- 
pared with the sacrifice of millions on millions in the larger opera- 
tions of credit. 

The years since 1874 have witnessed a great advance in the 
insurance of families against the loss of support by accident, ill- 
ness, and death,— first in the many forms of voluntary insurance, 
then in the compulsory insurance initiated by Bismarck in Germany, 
and latterly by such measures as that just adopted in England, 
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and by the various forms of old-age pensions and insurance against 
loss of wages by the strikes and suspensions of work so frequently 
occurring of late years. Of course, the most common form which 
the latter provision has taken is the relief afforded by trades- 
unions to their members, as in the great strikes now going on in 
this country and in England; and this fact calls attention to the 
rapid development of the trade-union principle since 1874. Like 
every great social change, this has been acompanied, and is still 
attended, with serious evils; but in a few countries— Great 
Britain, for example —the organization of labor by unions has 
reached a stage where it is recognized as a distinct improvement 
on what preceded it,—the tyranny of organized capital over 
individual laborers, unable, for want of concert, to get fair dealing 
from their employers. In the United States this more peaceful 
stage has not been attained, as we are admonished by bloody 
encounters every few months between striking laborers and some 
form of organized capital. There has thus far been lacking in our 
country, among the workingmen, that practical organizing talent 
which is so conspicuous in the English character, many of the 
American trades-unions having for leaders persons of other nation- 
alities, more logical than sensible, who suppose they must follow 
their premises, even when they lead to failure. M.de Rousiers, 
that very intelligent and painstaking French author, who under- 
took for the newly-established “ Musée Social” of Paris the in- 
vestigation of trade-unionism in England, and accomplished that 
task so well last year, remarks justly that the English are the most 
practical and the most illogical men in the world, and hence. their 
success in difficult emergencies. 

Coincident with these forms of co-operation among the humbler 
members of society (building associations, benefit societies, trades- 
unions, etc.) there has been another gigantic form of association 
among the holders and wielders of capital,— what we designate as 
the Syndicate, or Trust. This belongs rather to political than 
social economy, since it depends for its continued existence upon 
the support or active tolerance of the legislature and the courts. It 
thrusts itself into our field of social economy, however, both by its 
benefits and its evils, reducing the cost of living in some direc- 
tions, and thus promoting the pecuniary well-being of the poor, 
while it also kills out the humbler trade and the domestic indus- 
tries, and tends to bring the mass of mankind into a semi-servile 
dependence on excessive wealth. This tendency to co-operations 
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of capital is often said to be irresistible ; and thus we are advised 
to submit to them as private tyrannies, in order to avoid that form 
of the same thing which is urged upon us as “collectivism” or 
“socialism,” and which is much to be dreaded as a public tyranny, 
even more corrupt and debasing than the oligarchies of capital are 
showing themselves to be. I do not accept this dismal alternative, 
which is forced on us simply. as a mode of that old fallacy of mis- 
taking a tendency for an irresistible force. As in the realm of 
material things, so even more in human affairs, one force generates 
another to counteract it; and we never actually see the paradox 
of the physicists,— “an irresistible force impinging on an immov- 
able body.” 

The counter-check to this threatening attitude of aggregated and 
arrogant wealth —this alleged conspiracy of the millionaires — is 
their invincible ignorance. Nothing so blinds the eyes of the 
mind as selfishness: egoism, says the French wit, is always un- 
intelligent. It ever bends the bow until it snaps. This was the 
story of the Stuarts in England, the Bourbons and Napoleon in 
France, the slave-masters in America. It will not be otherwise, 
we may be sure, with the insolences of dropsical wealth in this 
country, should they grow to such an extent as to assail the in- 
stitutions of popular government, at which so many of the million- 
aire class and their abettors in the scholarly class now rail and 
scold. Shakspere, himself sufficiently attracted to the side of 
power by his poetic imagination, was yet clear-sighted enough 
through the same faculty of insight to express, in a few pungent 
verses, the corrective which human nature and Divine Justice 
apply to the tumors of oppression : — 


“ Till now you have gone on, and filled the time 
With all licentious measure,— making your wills 
The scope of justice: till now myself and such 
As slept within the shadow of your power 
Have wandered with our arms traversed, and breathed 
Our sufferance vainly. Now the time is flush 
When crouching marrow, in the bearer strong, 
Cries of itself, ‘ No more!’ now breathless wrong 
Shall sit and pant in your great chairs of ease.” 


But the veterans of Social Science do not anticipate any such 
issue out of our present troubles. They look upon the excess of 
individual wealth, unchastened by any scruples about its acquisi- 
tion or any obligations to its beneficent expenditure, as an 
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accidental excrescence in our civilization, no more to be honored 
or protected than the wens and protuberances of disease. Of 
decent and conscientious wealth they have no fears,— either that 
it will turn to oppression or become the victim of pillage. Against 
hurtful combinations of wealth or poverty nature has made pro- 
vision, in the very selfishness and fraud or violence which makes 
such combinations. Our social and political system has too broad 
a base to be upset by transient gusts of popular feeling or under- 
mined by unscrupulous avarice, trembling for its ill-gotten property 
or privilege. Our rich are growing richer,— too much so for their 
own peace of mind and ours,— but our poor are not growing 
poorer ; and the great middle class will hold them from attacking 
one another, should they be foolish and wicked enough to try it. 











THE TEXTILE SCHOOL AT LOWELL. 


BY JOSEPH LEE, OF BROOKLINE, MASS. 
[Read Friday morning. ] 


Last year we heard remarkably interesting testimony as to the 
value of the trade school from the point of view of the manufact- 
urer, of the philanthropist, the schoolmaster, and the penologist. 
During his address Mr. S. N. D. North, Secretary of the National 
Association of Woollen Manufacturers, spoke of the Textile School 
at Lowell, then organizing under a law passed in 1895 by the 
State of Massachusetts. The law, which is given in full in the 
appendix, provides, briefly, that, when in any city or town having 
in operation at least 450,000 spindles, money should be appro- 
priated or subscribed toward the establishment of a textile school, 
the State would subscribe an equal amount, the State’s quota, 
however, not to exceed in any case $25,000 

The cities to which this act applied are Lowell, Lawrence, New 
Bedford, and Fall River. In New Bedford they are starting a 
school, and in Lowell the school is in actual operation. The 
State has subscribed its $25,000, the city the same amount, and 
private persons, chiefly manufacturers, have added as much as the 
two put together, making in all $100,000. The school was opened 
on Feb. 1, 1897, with 142 scholars, and closed at the end of the 
term, on June 3, with 151. It is now being enlarged, and will 
next year be able to accommodate 250. 

The school is divided into a day and an evening department, and 
is intended, generally speaking, for two classes of pupils. The 
day department is meant to serve as a sort of textile university 
for that part of the country. Its first application from a student, 
however, came from Bombay, India, so that its fame and useful- 
ness are already considerably wider than the Merrimack Valley. 
It is similar in its scope and purpose to the famous textile school 
at Crefeld in Prussia, and is meant to give such instruction in the 
textile industry as may be the best possible preparation for those 
who are to be in any sense leaders in that line of manufacture,— 
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to fit men to be manufacturers, foremen, superintendents, or de- 
signers. Its graduates will also be well fitted to become teachers 
in smaller schools when such shall be established among our minor 
manufacturing towns. 

The studies in the day department are divided into four dis- 
tinct courses, each occupying three years,— cotton manufacturing, 
woollen manufacturing, designing, and dyeing. The annual fee 
is $200. 

In the evening department substantially the same ground as 
any one of the above courses can be covered — but, of course, less 
thoroughly —in six years at two evenings a week (or in three years 
at four evenings a week), the fee for each course of two evenings 
a week being $5 a year. Tools, books, etc., are extra, and cost 
from $2 upward per course. ‘There were at the end of the 
year 27 day and 124 evening pupils, the latter being for the most 
part actually employed in the textile industry during the daytime. 

The history of the starting of the school, its general purposes, 
and the principle upon which it is organized, can best be stated by 
the following quotation from a letter from Hon. James T. Smith, a 
trustee and clerk to the corporation, dated Sept. 1, 1897 :— 


The idea of aninstitution for instruction in textile manufacture 
was born of the desire to strengthen and extend the textile indus- 
try of the city, and to raise the grade of citizenship and increase 
the earning capacity of the artisan. 

I spent some years in gathering data as to the character and 
practical usefulness to the industries of foreign technical schools ; 
but it was not until the very clear, comprehensive, and practical 
reports on “German Technical and Trade Schools,” by J. C. Mon- 
aghan, Esq., United States Consul at Chemitz, Saxony, were pub- 
lished in the Consular Reports for August, 1894, that I felt fully 
equipped to bring the subject before the textile manufacturers gen- 
erally, and justified in urging the establishment here of a textile 
school, in the interest of the industry and of those employed 
therein. 

As the purpose of the Lowell Textile School is to give skill and 
consequent earning capacity in the leading industry of this Com- 
monwealth, it may properly be classed as a trade-school. It is, 
however, a high-grade trade-school, exhaustive in all processes of 
the industry to which it relates, and necessarily, therefore, of a 
limited class. It became such a school from nécessity, the demand 
of the industry being for thorough instruction in the higher, finer, 
and more varied lines of textiles, as well as in the ordinary lines. 

This required a full equipment for the manufacture of all fibres, 
a high-grade Department of Design, a thorough course in Gen- 
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eral Chemistry, Historic Art, Plant Forms, etc. The school has 
ceased to be local, catering to the entire industry of the country. 
In fact, the interests of the textile industry cannot be localized. 
While we here work all the processes preparatory to textile manu- 
facture, we also use, largely, yarns spun at Fall River, New Bed- 
ford, New Jersey, Louisville, Ky., etc., and dyed at North Adams, 
Pawtucket, and elsewhere. Our people have large investments in 
mill plants at Lawrence, Nashua, Fall River, and New Bedford ; 
while the majority of the stock of our great textile corporations is 
held outside the city. 

Were the school located elsewhere, we would benefit largely by 
it, as would all other textile centres, wherever its location in New 
England. 

The State contributed $25,000 to the corporation, and the city 
the same amount, while the contribution of the manufacturers 
equals both contributions. As the equipment includes machinery 
for working all fibres, from the raw material up to the finished 
goods, including the designs applied thereto, whether dyed or 
printed, the magnitude of the task of assembling, housing, and set- 
ting in operation such a plant may be imagined. 

The management is a private corporation composed of twenty 
permanent trustees, two-term representatives of the Commonwealth, 
and the Mayor and Superintendent of Schools of Lowell. 

The school grows out of and is closely allied to the textile in- 
dustry. It is the mill, with a running plant of machinery, under 
the immediate supervision of instructors, experts in the various 
processes, who teach the theory and practical art of textile manu- 
facture. It is presided over by a director, of large experience in 
foreign textile schools, and also in textile manufacture, while the 
president of the corporation and the chairman of the several com- 
mittees, who give daily attention to the school, are the chief execu- 
tive officers of our great textile corporations. In fact, our rules of 
organization require that three-fourths of the trustees shall be gen- 
tlemen actually engaged in textile manufacture. And such trus- 
tees, who meet frequently, are the leading officers of textile corpo- 
rations representing over $25,000,000 capital. So closely do we 
keep to the industry that the rules of order and discipline essen- 
tial for the conduct of educational institutions are based, so far as 
applicable, on mill usage, thus making even these incidentals edu- 
cational in the line of the industry. 

While thorough in the practical art of textile manufacture, the 
school is equally so in the theory of the art and allied arts, having 
its Department of Decorative Art,—the curriculum of which in- 
cludes historic ornament, plant and other nature forms, free-hand 
drawing, color, etc., as fundamental to textile design or any other 
specialty of decorative art,—and also a Department of General 
Chemistry, preparatory to the course in dyeing and printing, each 
department presided over by a chief of experience and repute in 
his specialty; for we have drawn upon the scientific institutions as 
well as the mill, when necessary. 
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You will perceive that the Lowell School belongs to a limited 
class of educational schools, of which, among the great number ot 
trade-schools, there are few abroad, and few demanded; and yet it 
is to this class of schools that the greatest benefit comes to the in- 
dustry, as it is through them that new and finer and more varied 
products are introduced from abroad or created here. The cost of 
equipment and administration will necessarily limit the number of 
schools of this class. 

A percentage of the expenses of administration is met from 
tuition fees. While this will increase, the increase in the number 
of schools for thorough instruction would at present divide up such 
revenues, and therefore require larger contributions from outside 
sources. It is not to the interest of the textile industry to do this, 
as much of the burden of taxation falls upon the textile industry. 
Still, wherever manufacturers may find it to their interest to under- 
take such schools, every facility will be offered them to avail them- 
selves of the experience of the management of the Lowell Textile 
School. 

The public school aims to awaken intelligence and to develop 
character, at least that seems to be the idea of the “ new educa- 
tion.” The textile school aims to utilize this “raw material” thus 
created, by giving it skill and consequent earning capacity in a 
special line of industry. And this raw material, produced at such 
vast expense by the public school system, is more potential for 
wealth than though our fields were white with cotton or our hills 
big with mineral. 

The proposition that from the first has dominated in the build- 
ing of the school is this : — 

The administrative officers of the great textile corporations are 
compelled to know what qualifications are required in subordi- 
nates. These representatives are therefore best equipped to deter- 
mine what qualifications the graduates of the school should be en- 
dowed with. These determined, the curriculum and methods of 
instruction, and the equipment, are adapted to produce the desired 
result, whether they are in harmony with, or depart from, accepted 
theories of education. The school thus grows directly out of the 
practical experience and needs of the textile industry, and is not 
modelled on any known educational or technical school, foreign or 
domestic. It is sué generis, and is to be judged by its fruits. 

An incident shows the demand for such a school. A young 
man choosing dyeing for a career had earned his way through the 
chemical course of two great educational institutions, graduating 
in both, and yet, after four years’ study, came to us, and offered 
his services for his board as assistant instructor in chemistry, for 
opportunity for instruction in dyeing. In one year the Lowell 
School could have made him a good dyer, and in two thorough in 
the theory and technique of the art. Such instances could be 
multiplied where great institutions, with unlimited revenues, and 
specially designed for practical scientific instruction, fail to meet 
the demand for earning capacity in industrial lines. 
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The trustees have assurances that the public schools will furnish 
the essential preliminary instruction,— fit pupils, in fact, to enter 
our school. 

So far I have had in mind the main or day school course of instruc- 
tion. Of the 151 pupils attending the first or experimental term, 
which was opened in February last, 24 were day students and 127 
evening students, the latter being mainly employed in the machine- 
shops and mills, and, therefore, familiar with the practical work of 
mill or shop. The interest shown by the Jatter classes was very 
gratifying, and was maintained —in fact, increased — during the 
term. It is evident that the evening classes meet a real want 
among the artisans or operatives. The term fees for the day course 
approximate those of the higher educational institutions ; while 
those for the evening courses are merely nominal, and bring the 
school within the reach of all. Observation indicates that the 
evening students advance more rapidly in the applied art, but, 
from lack of training to habits of study, do not progress so rapidly 
in the theory as the day students. 

I have looked at the subject mainly from the standpoint of the 
interest of the industry. This may seem a low plane to the hu- 
manitarian, the social reformer; but my experience in life has 
taught me that intelligent selfishness furnished more and steadier 
motive power, had more staying quality, than humanitarianism, and 
may be equally beneficent in its results. While I have multiplied 
pages in thus hastily setting forth the advantages to the industries 
of industrial education, a line or two will make equally clear the 
advantage to the employees; and that lies in this: that, whatever 
benefit comes to the manufacturer from industrial schools, it can 
only come through the education of the employee, the increase 
of his skill and earning capacity. The industry can only be ele- 
vated through the elevation of the workman and workwoman. 

There is much in this work that it seems to me may well arrest 
the attention of the social reformer. We are enjoined to give to 
the poor; but the method of giving is left to our reason, informed 
by experience, to determine. ‘ne way in a busy world is to give 
them alms, as a bone is thrown toa dog. A better way, it seems 
to me, is to furnish opportunity to them to better their condition, 
and incite them to avail themselves thereof. I prefer, except with 
the helpless, the latter way. 


The school is a true trade-school, its design being not to edu- 
cate the mind and faculties in general, but to teach a particular 
trade, to give its scholars the ability to do some one thing well 
enough to make their services worth paying for. 


An interesting question about trade-schools, in view of Mrs. 
Kelley’s paper of last year and much other testimony, is the ex- 
tent to which they can fill the gap between the grammar school 
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and the beginning of work at a trade. In this particular school 
a boy who goes to work at some makeshift occupation (as boys in 
general must do, if they go to work at all, when they leave the 
grammar school) could perhaps at the same time be fitting himself, 
by the evening classes, for becoming a high-grade worker in the 
textile industry; and at four evenings a week it would take him 
three years to complete his textile education. But the evening 
classes are not especially adapted for boys of that sort, being in- 
tended rather for those who are already at work in mills. If the 
boy can afford to go to the day school, z¢., to pay $200 a year 
for fitting himself for a first-class position in the industry, the 
school will occupy him for three years. If, in that case, he 
leaves the grammar school at the age of fourteen, he will be 
through the trade-school at the age of seventeen. The age at 
which boys get into the mills is usually about eighteen years, 
but any graduate of the textile school would of course be gladly 
received a year earlier. 


Another interesting question about trade-schools is in regard 
to the propriety of public aid. I myself believe that a great 
service can be performed to society in general, and to poor 
boys in particular, by teaching trades; that a trade is nearly as 
important in making a man a useful citizen as is a knowledge of 
reading.and writing or general education, and that it may there- 
fore be proper, sometimes eminently desirable, to spend the pub- 
lic money for the purpose of teaching trades. 

The law of Massachusetts above referred to is, I believe, the 
only case, except that of the textile department of the Industrial 
Art School at Philadelphia, where a State, or indeed any other 
public body in America, has given aid to a distinctly trade school ; 
that is to say, to a school making the teaching of a trade or of 
several trades its primary object. Other instances of government 
aid which are somewhat analogous, although not directly in point, 
are the following :— 


First, every State teaches school-teachers their business at 
the public expense. This case may be distinguished upon 
the ground that it is a part of the public-school system. It is 
closely analogous to the training of soldiers and sailors by 
the United States for the purpose of providing for the public 
safety and defence. 
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A case that is somewhat nearer as a precedent is the pro- 
viding of professional instruction at State universities, partly 
at the State’s expense, several of our State universities having 
medical schools or law schools attached. 

A step nearer still are the agricultural colleges, aided by 
the United States Land Grant Act of 1862, under which 
“colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts ” had received 
up to 1892 in the aggregate more than $16,000,000. The 
main purpose of these colleges, however, is not the produc- 
tion of actual practical farmers, the majority of their gradu- 
ates going into divinity and other learned professions. It is 
true that the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is one of 
these “land-grant colleges”; but this institution is rather a 
general mechanic arts university than a trade-school. Its 
pupils become members of scientific professions rather than 
of special mechanical trades. 

The nearest case —it seems to me —is that of such insti- 
tutions as Tuskegee in Alabama. ‘Tuskegee is typical of a 
large class of institutions in the South,— institutions which 
give practical instruction in actual work in several trades, and 
which in many cases receive State funds toward their support, 
Tuskegee itself, for instance, receiving $3,000 from the State 
of Alabama. The above-named institution gives practical 
instruction in farming, brick-making, building trades, printing, 
sewing, and laundry-work, blacksmithing, tinsmithing, shoe- 
making, and harness-making. Nevertheless, the teaching of 
these trades is not the principal object of the school. They 
are taught rather as being of practical but incidental value to 
the graduates than in order to furnish them with a trade. A 
part of the purpose, also, is to help support the institution by 
the practical work accomplished. The graduates of these 
schools, almost all of them, become ministers or teachers. 


The Lowell Textile School has had no ‘trouble with the labor 
unions, nor has the question of belonging or not belonging to a 


union affected its selection of pupils. 
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NOTE. 


ACTS AND RESOLVES OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, CHAP. 475, OF 1895. 


AN ACT RELATIVE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TEXTILE SCHOOLS. 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows : — 


SECTION 1. In any city of this Commonwealth whose mayor 
shall, on or before the first day of July, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-five, file a certificate with the commissioner of 
corporations that said city has in operation four hundred and fifty 
thousand or more spindles,* not less than seven nor more than 
twenty persons, citizens of this Commonwealth, may associate 
themselves together by an agreement in writing for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining a TEXTILE SCHOOL for instruction in 
the THEORY and PRACTICAL ART Of textile and kindred branches of 
industry, with authority to take, by gift or purchase, and hold per- 
sonal and real estate to the amount of three hundred thousand 
dollars. A copy of said agreement and of the signatures thereto, 
sworn to by any one of the subscribers, shall be submitted to the 
governor; and, if he shall certify his approval of the associates as 
suitable for the purposes of their association and of this act, said 
associates shall, for said purposes, after due and proper organiza- 
tion by the adoption of by-laws and the election of officers, and 
after filing a certificate of such organization and the certificate of 
the approval of the governor with the secretary of the Common- 
wealth, be and remain a corporation, with a// the powers and privi- 
leges and subject to all the duties and obligations of corporations or- 
ganized for educational purposes under chapter one hundred and 
fifteen of the Public Statutes. Said corporation shall be known 
as the Trustees of the Textile School of the place in which it is 
located, and shall have power to fill all vacancies in their number, 
however occurring, except as otherwise provided in this act. 
There shall be only one school incorporated under the provisions 
of this act in one city. 

SEcT. 2. Any city in which such a corporation is organized 
may appropriate and pay to said corporation a sum of money not 
to exceed, in any case, the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars; 
and upon the appropriation and payment of said sum, or any part 
thereof, by any’such city, the mayor and superintendent of schools 
of such city for the time being shall be and become members of 
said corporation, and the mayor and superintendent of schools of 
such city shall thereafter be members of such corporation. 


* Only Lowell and New Bedford filed certificates. 
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Sect. 3. Whenever any such city shall appropriate and pay to 
any such corporation azy sum of money, or whenever the trustees 
or members of any such corporation shall pay into its treasury, 
for the purposes of the establishment and maintenance of such 
school, azy sum of money, there shall be appropriated and paid to 
said corporation from the treasury of the Commonwealth a sum 
of money equal to the total amount thus appropriated and paid ; 
but in no case shall there be paid to any such corporation by the 
Commonwealth any sum of money exceeding twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and upon the appropriation and payment of any sum of 
money by the Commonwealth for the purposes of any such 
school the governor shall, with the advice and consent of the 
council, appoint two persons to be members and trustees of any 
such corporation for two and four years respectively, and there- 
after such persons and their successors by similar appointment 
shall be and remain members of said corporation. The governor, 
with the advice and consent of the council, shall fill all vacancies 
however occurring in the membership created by this section. 

Sect. 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


Approved June 5, 1895. , 
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THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


BY PROFESSOR J. W. JENKS, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
[Abstract of an address delivered Friday morning.] 


In 1890 and the four years following Mr. W. R. George took 
some boys and girls from the poorer classes of New York City to 
Freeville for a summer vacation. His experience in managing 
them during these years gave him the idea of forming them into a 
self-governing republic, and in 1895 the Republic was formed. 

There have been present each summer from 130 to 170 children, 
aged from ten to twenty years, and for the last year some 30 dur- 
ing the winter also, many of them from the criminal classes, and 
practically all of them from what is called the “ submerged tenth.” 

Mr. George’s plan is to put the children so far as possible into 
the conditions of real adult life, by throwing upon them individ- 
ually the entire responsibility of earning their own living and 
governing themselves. Of course, provision is made so that any- 
one who wishes work will not fail to have work. The farm on 
which the Republic is situated contains about fifty acres, and many 
of the boys work on the farm; others work in the shop where they 
are taught the elements of carpentry ; others are given work in mak- 
ing roads and paths, digging ditches, cleaning grounds, etc., while 
others find employment in the restaurants and lodging-houses, 
and the girls in the sewing, millinery, cooking, and other classes. 
Wages are paid in Republic money stamped out of tin, which is 
also received by the Republic for everything furnished the children. 

Each child pays for everything he receives. During the first 
year of the Republic there was a “ pauper” table, so that the lazy 
at times were supported by the thrifty ; but the second year the leg- 
islature passed an act declaring that “no tax shall be levied for 
the support of the boy or girl who can work and won’t.” The 
idle boy or girl is compelled by necessity to earn his living as soon 
as his credit among the other children is exhausted. Foolish 
children, who spend their money on candy and fruit offered them 
by the shrewder children at high prices, not unfrequently have to 
go without their meals; and at times a boy sleeps in the police 
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station, and then breaks stone on the stone pile for three hours 
the next day to pay for his lodging, because he has spent the 
money foolishly which he should have kept for his bed at the 
“hotel.” 

The constitution of the Republic declares that the “citizens” are 
under the Constitution of the United States and that of the State 
of New York and that their laws are those of the United States 
and of the State of New York, supplemented by such laws as the 
Republic itself may pass. The children above the age of twelve 
have the right to vote. A “ House of Representatives” is chosen 
weekly, and a “ Senate” bi-weekly, the ‘“‘ House” in the proportion 
of about one to twenty, and the “ Senate” of about one to thirty 
citizens. The President of the Republic, chosen from among the 
boys themselves, for a period of one year, does not hesitate to 
veto bills which he considers injurious. Laws have been passed 
by the legislature forbidding gambling, and the use of tobacco; 
and a special tariff of 35 per cent. on candy and apples brought 
into the Republic has been levied, as well as special personal 
taxes. 

The children have instituted a Board of Health to inspect the 
rooms, beds, etc., and have appointed a committee of investi- 
gation to see that prisoners are properly treated, and that the jail 
is kept in good condition. Cleanliness is secured not merely by 
the Board of Health, but by special regulations providing that 
baths shall be taken regularly. The self-restraint of the legislators 
is shown by the fact that a bill which passed the “ House ”’ permit- 
ting citizens to stay out till eleven o’clock at night was voted down 
in the Senate. 

Laws are enforced by courts and an efficient police force. Ar- 
rests for disturbance of the peace, fighting, and for other misde- 
meanors, as well as for petty theft and small crimes, are likely to 
be common early in the season, but become rare later on, after the 
efficiency of the courts has been proved. A sentence to the work- 
house is no trifling matter, for it means that the prisoner must work 
hard all day under guard, can get no pay except the simplest kind 
of food, and gets little sympathy from the better class of “citi- 
zens”’; while a boy who commits a crime, besides the punishment 
mentioned above, must undergo the disgrace of wearing stripes 
and having to perform severe labor under harder conditions. 

The chief interest of the Republic, perhaps, is to be seen by 
viewing it in its pedagogical aspect. In this regard it seems to be 
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sound. The children learn their lessons by experience ; and, as in 
life, they find out that they must take the consequences of their 
acts. They become self-reliant ; and, as some of them have ex- 
pressed it, they can “figger out that it costs more to be bad den 
good.” The system teaches thrift. The foolishness of spending 
their last few cents for trifling luxuries appears, when the conse- 
quence is the loss of a supper or a night in the station-house with 
some hours’ work on the stone pile. And this lesson is not given 
simply by word of mouth, but is impressed day by day so long as 
the child remains a “ citizen” of the Republic. The lessons re- 
ceived are practical and moral in their tendencies; and the child 
learns to see things as they are in actual life far more easily and 
clearly than he can see them in the society of adults, for public 
opinion among children is more direct and more frank in its 
expression than among adults. Best of all, perhaps, is the respect 
for law that is inculcated, and that comes naturally when the 
children themselves are the law-makers. In real life it is largely 
contempt for laws that makes our slums and that gives us our 
“toughs”’ and anarchists. Contempt for law is the beginning of 
barbarism ; and, as has been said, “in the contest with barbarism 
the George Junior Republic has taken its stand on the side of 
good government and patriotism.” 

Some social questions receive a peculiar illustration in this 
children’s republic. The evils of competition as shown by the 
success of the contractor and of the speculator appeared very 
clearly last year; but, odd as it may seem, the socialist could 
derive little comfort therefrom, for the evils appeared most 
clearly when the State was the owner of all the means of pro- 
duction and individuals could reap their greatest rewards by 
manipulating the government managed by their political equals. 

The Republic, although a great success, still needs many things. 
Owing to the lack of money, certain needs regarding drainage, 
bathing facilities, and more buildings for dwelling-houses, have not 
yet been met. Fora similar reason also, sufficient provision has 
not yet been made for regular school training. For, while the Re- 
public started as a summer scheme, it has now become possible 
to keep perhaps 25 per cent. of the summer “citizens” through- 
out the year; and it is hoped that in the near future a much 
larger proportion of the “citizens” may become permanent resi- 


dents for two or three years, or until they are ready to enter inde- 
pendently into the life of the greater republic. It is also desirable 
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that more careful statistical records be kept regarding the course 
of conduct of each “citizen,” in order that other institutions with 
similar purposes may get the benefit of the experience of this most 
interesting and valuable experiment. 

One must not overlook, too, the fact that the really great success 
of this experiment is largely due to the personality of its founder 
and manager, Mr. George. While the boys make and enforce the 
laws, his ever-present counsel and sympathy, as well as his wisdom 
in helping the boys to see clearly and to realize fully the valuable 
lessons which their experience teaches them, are of course most 
prominent factors in producing the good results attained. His 
visits to boys in jail, and his companionship on the ball ground, are 
both invaluable. It is his originality, his sympathy, and his re- 
markable skill in dealing with them that have made this Republic 
one of the most helpful means of training and reclaiming children 
whose lives have been started on the downward path. 


NoTeE.— It may be added, on the authority of Mr. F. B. Sanborn, that the idea 
of intrusting boys with a currency and the government of a miniature town was 
earlier adopted than by Mr. George at the old Farm School in Boston Bay, 
when C. W. Bradley, a Vermont man, who was in charge ten years, allowed 
his ninety-five boys to build cottages and a City Hall, sell lots, have a zodlogical 
museum, etc., the whole experiment dating back some three or four years, and 
not open to objections raised against the Freeville community. 

















I. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


1. A SKETCH OF RECENT MOVEMENTS IN 
THE EDUCATIONAL DOMAIN. 


BY REV. DR. JOSEPH ANDERSON, OF WATERBURY, CONN., CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND ART. 


[Read Tuesday morning, August 31.] 


On the 31st of August, 1837 (sixty years ago to-day), took place 
what Lowell has characterized as “an event without former parallel 
in our literary annals.” On that day, before a remarkable audi- 
ence, Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered his address on “ The 
American Scholar.” President Thwing, of the Western Reserve 
University, in the last number of the Forum, has made this event 
and Emerson’s address the theme of an interesting essay, compar- 
ing the scholarship of sixty years ago and the scholarship of 
to-day in regard to the influences affecting them and the duties 
lying before them. As for the quality of that earlier scholarship 
as compared with the present type, President Thwing has little to 
say ; but comparisons in this respect are easily ventured upon, and 
this, it seems to me, is quite obvious: that the scholar who stands 
on a pedestal, symmetrical and conspicuous, is not as frequent a 
figure as he was sixty years ago, but that scholarship, or at least 
educated intelligence, is much more widely spread. The school 
and the college probably enter more largely into the common life 
of the people to-day ; and, besides these positive educational factors, 
there are various others which, half a century ago, had hardly 
begun to operate. 

As for the place of the school in our modern life, the latest 
statistics of the National Bureau of Education bring the matter 
before us in a very matter-of-fact but very impressive way. It 
appears from Commissioner Harris’s last report that the enrol- 
ment in the schools and colleges of the United States is nearly 
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16,000,000 pupils, and in special schools (such as business 
colleges, conservatories of music, Indian schools, reform schools, 
and the like) 418,000 more, making a total of 16,415,197 pupils. 
As these numbers unfold themselves before us, we cannot help 
exclaiming, “What a vast multitude undergoing the process of 
education!” This multitude consists, for the most part, of chil- 
dren and youth, who undergo the process for only a limited period, 
— that is, while connected with the organized school or college ; 
and therefore it is that the condition of our schools and colleges, 
as regards effectiveness, must always be a serious, in fact, a mo- 
mentous question. The time is short, the opportunity is transient. 
The wise man says, “ Make the most of it.” 

All true educators and philanthropists are perpetually asking 
how we can do this, how we can improve our schools and colleges 
so as to bring them to the point of highest efficiency. The 
reformer finds here an open field. He is less hampered by tradi- 
tions, or, at any rate, less apt to run up against an inconvenient 
conscience, than in the ecclesiastical realm, and so finds it easier 
to secure calm consideration for the innovations he proposes. 
President Adams, of Wisconsin University, speaking of our public 
schools, says: “I believe they are not half cared for. They are 
often poorly administered, they often have inefficient teachers ; 
they often do not do one-half what they should for the best good 
of their pupils; and, when they have done their work, they leave a 
large percentage of the people above ten years of age who can 
neither write nor read. By all means improve the common schools 
in every way possible.” The improvement of the schools is a work 
that enlists the attention and energies of very many, and the lines 
of effort are chiefiy two: first, in regard to subjects to be studied ; 
second, in regard to methods. How shall we adapt our teach- 
ing to the times and to the actual needs of men? and how shall 
we secure the greatest efficiency therein ? 

It is noticeable that a good deal of attention has recently been 
given to the economy of time in the educational process. A few 
years ago President Eliot, of Harvard, contributed a noteworthy 
paper to the Atlantic Monthly on the possibility of shortening the 
college curriculum by improving the methods alike of the professor 
and the student; and this was entirely in keeping with the general 
drift of things. 

One cannot help recognizing in this connection the importance 
of the movement inaugurated at Chautauqua some years ago, which 
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has developed into that interesting but somewhat uncertain insti- 
tution known through all the land as the summer school. Our 
country is full of summer schools,— some of them comprehensive, 
like Chautauqua and Greenacre-on-the-Piscataqua, others devoted 
to a specialty, such as music, languages, or the comparative study 
of religions.* Whatever the merits or defects of the system, one 
cannot but approve the effort it represents at economizing time, 
and especially at saving something from that wreck of days and 
hours which is so apt to take place during the months of July and 
August. It is a cause of congratulation that our colleges and uni- 
versities, instead of antagonizing this wide-spread movement, are 
falling into line with it. The other day, on University Heights, in 
the city of New York, Chancellor MacCracken, of the New York 
University, stated the case in this way : — 


One of the striking educational features of this last decade of 
the century is the taking up of instruction in the summer time by 
leading universities. A few years ago summer teaching was almost 
wholly a matter of a few popular lectures and conferences at some 
attractive rural resort. Besides these, were certain private enter- 
prises, some of which were carried on in college towns and college 
buildings. The feature of to-day is a number of universities offi- 
cially announcing summer instruction. The foremost of all in the 
amount of work attempted is that youthful giant, the Chicago Uni- 
versity. Chicago makes its summer term of three months equal in 
importance to any of the other three terms of the year. . . . The 
result is significant. More than one thousand students were in 
actual attendance in the summer term of 1896, and the number 
will perhaps be increased to twelve hundred the present summer. 
Chicago is accordingly making herself felt in every quarter. More 
than two hundred college and university faculties had one or more 
of their professors or instructors attending Chicago University in 
the summer of 1896. In New England and the Middle States 
four universities have established summer work ; namely, Harvard 
and Clark in Massachusetts, and New York and Cornell in the 
State of New York. These four schools together have about a 
thousand students, of whom two-thirds belong to Harvard. 


“Can we doubt,” asked Chancellor MacCracken in this same 
address, “ that universities should attempt summer work? A uni- 
versity gathers a faculty of specialists. Ought not their acquire- 
ments to be given the widest possible use?” It is doubtless such 


* Those who are especially interested in the proper disposal of the World’s Fair Building 
which was transported two years ago from Chicago to the Connecticut shore, propose to make 
that the headquarters of a summer school of American history,—a purpose which its antecedents 
very naturally suggest. 
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considerations as this, coupled with the obvious needs of the 
poorer class in our cities, that have led to a still further develop- 
ment of the economical idea in the opening of ‘‘ vacation schools.” 
I do not know how widely this experiment has been tried, but I 
find in the public prints interesting accounts of vacation schools 
that have been conducted this summer in Hartford and in New 
York. The number of children applying for admission in Hart- 
ford was over 700; the number registered was 145; the average 
attendance 101,—a percentage of over go, which is very high. 
The ages of the pupils ranged from seven to fourteen years. The 
experiment in New York was conducted under the auspices of the 
Society for Improving.the Condition of the Poor. Ten schools 
were opened in public school buildings, and the attendance was 
very large. Over a thousand were registered in one school. It is 
to be hoped that vacation schools will become established in all 
our cities ; for in all our cities there are school buildings and school 
apparatus standing idle all the summer through, which might 
better be used, if a legitimate use can be found for them, and out 
of the multitude of teachers a sufficient corps could readily be 
secured to do the necessary work for a reasonable compensation. 
The New York schools were supported by voluntary contributions. 
By the measures thus far referred to, the number of those who 
may be considered as attendants at school or college must be very 
considerably increased. In these cases the school, however 
informal, has a tangible existence, has an organization, a local 
. habitation and a name. But, to appreciate the breadth of the 
movement I am describing (I do not say the depth), we must take 
account of what has been done and is doing in the line of “ uni- 
versity extension.” Dr. Frederick Paulsen, of Berlin, in his elabo- 
rate paper on the “ Evolution of the Educational Ideal” * touches 
upon this subject as follows: “In countries where the English 
language is spoken, the universities (since 1870) have endeavored 
to make education accessible to those who, desiring self-improve- 
ment, are prevented by reason of their daily vocations from taking 
a regular scientific course. In Germany, also, the universities are 
about to follow this example, and I do not believe that the bugaboo 
of ‘ superficial education,’ which is occasionally raised in the news- 
papers by the representatives of ‘thoroughness,’ will intimidate 
them from carrying out their design.” I have the impression that 
in this country the scheme is not likely to be as great a success as 


* See the Forum for August, 1897. 
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in Great Britain (perhaps it has a kind of rival in the summer 
school); but, judging from very recent indications, it is likely to 
have a newtrial under new auspices. I refer to the Home Univer- 
sity League, connected with the educational department of the New 
York Zimes, and the so-called Cosmopolitan University, which is 
just now projected by the proprietor of the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine. In this university, we are told, students will be subjected to 
no expense of any kind. They are to forward their names and 
addresses to the president, and a statement in regard to their occu- 
pations, aims, previous courses of study, and the studies they 
desire to pursue, and pledge themselves to devote a certain 
number of hours to study every day. Recitations and examina- 
tions will be carried on by correspondence, after the Chautauqua 
plan. I have seen it stated that some time ago sixteen hundred 
applications for enrolment had already been received. The ex- 
pense involved is likely to be great; but Mr. Walker, the promoter 
of the scheme, has confided to the public his expectation that he 
will get back “some, if not all, of this money” through the adver- 
tising which his magazine will thus receive.* 

As an offset to this movement toward “extension,” the only fact 
of importance that has come to my notice is the change of policy 
adopted at Williams College, which seems to be a change in the 
direction of limitation. Amid the universal craze for organiza- 
tion and consolidation and expansion and bigness the Williams 
College scheme has its attractions. It proposes to diminish in- 
stead of enlarging the classes: first, by reducing the amount of 
aid extended to students; and, secondly, by raising the standard 
of requirements for admission, and making the whole course one 
of higher scholarship. In the scientific course — a course adopted 
a few years ago with reference to increasing the number of stu- 
dents —the new requirements are said to be almost prohibitive. 
They are certainly as rigid as any in the country. It is reported 
indeed that, with a view to making Williams a distinctively clas- 
sical institution, the question of abolishing the scientific course 
altogether is under consideration. The time has perhaps come 
for a reaction against universal extension; and this experiment, 
if really entered upon, will be watched with much interest. 

This case of Williams College brings before us not only the 
question of methods, but the question of subjects,— of courses of 
study, of a reformed curriculum. This is a matter upon which 


* A general outline of Mr. Walker’s plan was given in the Cosmopolitan for September, 1897. 
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much thought has been bestowed ever since the cor4ict between 
the scientific and the classical view of things began (or, as some 
would prefer to say, between the practical and the ornamental). 
The increase in the number of electives in our colleges has taken 
place at the demand of the champions of a more practical training, 
and the same influence can be traced in the increased number of 
those who study for a specialty. The same worship of utility which 
condemns a college training as worthless for the business man 
leads the friends of the college to modify the college curriculum, 
so that business men may discover its value and its utilitarian 
possibilities. We should of course rejoice that learning is in our 
day becoming practical, that it comes home to men’s business 
and bosoms. But, if any man ought to rise above the domination 
of the auri sacra fames, that man is the scholar ; and he ought not 
to forget that specialization may be carried too far, to the serious 
injury of general culture. It does not follow, however, that the 
function of the manual training and trade schools is not a most 
important one; and it is to be hoped that the reports on this sub- 
ject, this year, will bring us a record of progress and prosperity. 

A sign of progress worthy of mention here is that afforded by 
the movement toward the establishment of authoritative courses 
of study, of courses which may be regarded as such by parents 
and others specially concerned. A recent writer in the Ouwtlook 
(July 24, 1897) speaks of the “disposition of leading schoolmas- 
ters throughout the country to co-operate in establishing, so far 
as possible, a uniform basis of work, founded on experience and 
scholarly investigation as to the best courses of study in all 
branches of knowledge.”” A committee of ten, with Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler at its head, has already done good service in this 
field, and is likely to go on doing it. Here, too, we may refer to 
the action of the authorities of New Haven, who have decided to 
introduce into the schools of that city the study of the city ordi- 
nances,— those that apply to the care of the streets, the commis- 
sion of nuisances and violations of the laws of good order and 
good health. 

The mention of this subject brings us near to the great question 
of the relations of morality and religion to the courses of study in 
our schools. Some years ago Professor J. R. Seeley called atten- 
tion to the fact that nowhere in all England was there any definite 
instruction given in morality. I know there are those who doubt 
whether such instruction is possible or desirable, but there are 
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others who feel that it is one of the imperative needs of our time. 
Heretofore the matter has been discussed in connection with the 
contention of the Roman Catholic Church in favor of school in- 
struction in religion ; but to-day it rises before us in a somewhat 
different light,— for example, in such utterances as this in a re- 
cent number of the Outlook : — 


The greatest desideratum in our public-school system is the 
development of its moral and religious power. By moral power, 
we mean power to make its pupils recognize the laws of right and 
wrong ; by religious power we mean power to make them recog- 
nize the truth that these are not empirical rules of conduct, for- 
mulated and enacted for convenience, but are all applications of 
one great eternal, immutable, divine law. The old-time distinc- 
tion between the religious and the secular is untenable. Even a 
factory or a bank cannot be carried on successfully without the 
recognition of ethical rules resting upon and drawing their sanc- 
tion from eternal and immutable law. But the school is more 
than a factory or a bank. Education is character-building ; and 
the very foundation of character is reverence for law, not for 
human edicts, but for divine principles. 


We have learned in the past that the subject is beset with diffi- 
culties, but it is a subject which will not keep down out of sight. 
We might hope to find some aid in the solution of the problem in 
the Sunday-schools of the land, if these were really schools. But, 
notwithstanding the immense amount of labor laid out upon it by 
specialists during the past thirty or forty years, the Sunday-school 
stands to-day the embodiment of superficiality. Who shall teach 
the great army of Sunday-school teachers throughout the world that 
Sunday-school teaching is a science as well as an ecclesiastical 
function or an act of devotion? And who shall teach them to 
make use of their precious and brief opportunity of imparting to 
the rising generation instruction in morality? I see that Presi- 
dent Hall, of Clark University, has been talking recently to the 
young people of the Christian Endeavor Societies of the signifi- 
cance and seriousness of oaths and vows and Christian Endeavor 
pledges and the demoralizing effect of their habitual violation. 
But these young people ought to have learned all this long ago in 
the Sunday-school and in the family. 

This brings me to the last point that I shall touch upon. We 
have seen to-day what a process of education is being carried on 
outside of school hours and school buildings. But I wonder 
whether we appreciate the educational processes perpetually going 
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forward apart from all systematized instruction. What is it that 
educates those who have passed beyond school days, and who 
perhaps have a contempt for learning? A year ago, in our edu- 
cational session, I referred to the educational influence of the fra- 
ternities which have become so numerous in every American com- 
munity. I spoke also of the education imparted by the news- 
paper. We shall hear to-day of the educational influence of the 
drama. But above all these influences stands, or ought to stand, 
as an educating force, the fami/y. The time has come for recall- 
ing men to a recognition of the function of education in family 
life. This, as we have seen, is not simply a training of the intel- 
lect: it is character-building, and the place of all places in which 
to conduct this important, this sublime process is the household. 
For years past the family has relinquished the task of moral and 
spiritual training to the school and the various Sunday organiza- 
tions; but it must resume it, and thus vindicate its importance in 
the national life. I observe that the “George Junior Republic,” 
of which we are to hear more definitely later in the week, is being 
severely criticised for its failures and excesses. I know less about 
this “ Republic” than I ought ; but it occurs to me that, if its fail- 
ures are serious, they may be explained in part by the fact that it 
is a republic of individuals, and not a republic of households. 
The household seems to be the unit in national life ; and individ- 
ualism, thus embodied and magnified, must ultimately fail. One 
of the great tasks of the coming time in this American nation — 
this nation of boarding-houses, this nation of youths running at 
large, this nation anxiously endeavoring to naturalize the chap- 
eron — is the restoring of the family to its place and the develop- 
ing of its educational power. God speed all true reformers, but, 
above all others, those who make this their sacred aim! 
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2. THE PERVERSION OF FUNDS IN THE LAND 
GRANT COLLEGES. 


BY D. G. PORTER, ESQ., OF WATERBURY, CONN. 
[Read Tuesday morning.] 


In July, 1862, the Congress of the United States passed an act 
distributing vast areas of the public lands among the several 
States in the ratio of their population, the proceeds of the sales of 
which were to be devoted, according to the exact language of the 
act here quoted, to the endowment and maintenance of colleges 
“in which, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, the leading object should be to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life.” 

Now, with much that is crude, obscure, and ambiguous in the 
language of this act, one thing at least is plain, and that is the 
purpose for which and the parties for whom the benefit of 
the grant was chiefly intended. It was for the industrial classes 
and to promote their “eral and practical education. This is the 
one thing that is absolutely plain in the language of the act. It 
will be observed, also, that the industrial classes were to be edu- 
cated im and for, not out of, the several pursuits and professions 
of life. 

It will be seen at once that the problem here proposed for 
legislators and educators was not one of the ordinary kind. If 
the purpose had been to furnish educational facilities for the com- 
paratively well-to-do, non-industrial classes, the matter would have 
been simple enough. It would only have been necessary to estab- 
lish the colleges and equip them with the necessary apparatus of 
instruction, and invite the students to attend and pay their bills. 
But for the industrial classes, obliged to work for their living, and 
who had not time and means at their command, and who, under 
the ordinary arrangements, could not pay their bills, the case was 
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entirely different ; and it was perfectly plain, or should have been, 
that colleges of the kind already existing, which only the com- 
paratively wealthy were able to attend, would not answer the pur- 
pose. Plainly, it would be of no use whatever to establish 
colleges for the industrial classes which they could not attend. 
Evidently, the necessities of the industrial classes and the condi- 
tions under which they could attend, were to be, at least should 
have been, the first subject of consideration on the part of those 
who were to establish the colleges. Unfortunately, however, this 
seems not to have been the case. The colleges established were 
in the main, so far as facility of attendance was concerned, on a 
precise parallel with those already existing for the non-industrial 
classes, whose opportunities were thus largely increased. And so 
it has come about that millions of the people’s money devoted by 
act of Congress for the express purpose of the liberal and practi- 
cal education of the industrial classes, have been so appropriated 
and applied that they could receive no benefit from the appropria- 
tion ; and the comparatively well-to-do, non-industrial classes have 
entered into the inheritance from which they were excluded. 


How THE MISTAKE WAS MADE, 


But it behooves us to inquire whether this state of things has 
come about of necessity, as an inevitable result of the circum- 
stances of the case, or whether it is somebody’s fault. For they 
that have done this deed are honorable, and will, perhaps, with 
reason answer you. 

Now, as above intimated, it was, or should have been, obvious 
from the first that, in order to give college privileges to students 
from the industrial classes, some special provision would be 
necessary ; and, also, that cheap tuition, even free tuition, would 
not answer the purpose. The expense of $100 a year would as 
effectually debar the student as an expense of $1,000 a year if he 
could not get the money. And how many young men from the 
industrial classes proper could furnish even $100 a year, which is, 
by the way, much less than the amount required, in the most inex- 
pensive colleges, for four continuous years at the age when young 
men seek education ? 

The futility of manual labor schemes, so called, had already 
been proved. But one conclusion remained. There was and 
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there is absolutely but one way to place the education intended 
by the grant within reach of the industrial classes of the country. 
That is, by allowing them the opportunity of earning during one 
portion of the year what they will need to spend at college during 
the other portion. This plan is also indicated by the order of 
the seasons, and by the fact that three-fourths of the industrial 
classes, including all the farmers and farm laborers, who are more 
than half of the whole, are intensely busy during six continuous 
months of the year, while they are subject to a period of almost 
enforced leisure during the other six months. For example, the 
farmer who has four sons, will need to keep every one of them 
busy on the farm in this latitude from May to November, while 
from November to May he can spare three of them as well as not, 
and without seriously diminishing the income of his business. 

This leisure period is then, very clearly, the time that some of 
them should be at college, and the only time when they can be. 
The same may be said of another large contingent of the indus- 
trial classes; to wit, the masons, carpenters, bricklayers, brick- 
makers, painters, and all whose occupations are active and 
pressing in summer, but scarcely remunerative at all in winter. 
These considerations point inevitably to the conclusion that, what- 
ever is done at the colleges in the summer, there should at least 
be a six months’ term for the industrial classes during the winter, 
especially when we consider the further fact that such an arrange- 
ment would be as good as any other for those of the industrial 
classes whose industries are uniform throughout the year, and 
that a capable young man, either on the farm or in the workshop, 
could, if this opportunity were allowed him, earn enough during 
the summer to support him at college during the winter. I may 
add that the effectiveness of this plan had already been proved in 
the common schools and academies of New England. 

Now how did it happen that these obvious and all-important 
considerations, which would seem to include the sine gua non of 
collegiate education for the industrial classes, were either care- 
lessly overlooked or of deliberate purpose disregarded ? 

In order to an intelligent answer to this question, it will be 
necessary to revert briefly to the history and development of 
collegiate education in this country. 
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THE METHOD AND PURPOSE OF THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 


It is well known that previous to the Land Grant of 1862 
nearly all our colleges were denominational institutions, estab- 
lished primarily for the purpose of educating men for the ministry 
and other learned professions. It is important to observe in this 
connection that they were not intended for the education of the 
industrial classes, who were to remain industrial, but precisely the 
reverse. A boy was taken from the farm or workshop, where he 
was working and learning to work, to become a minister or lawyer 
or doctor. His industrial life was at once broken in upon; and 
he was expected to work no more with his hands, however busy 
he might be in his non-industrial occupation, so that he was 
educated not 2 or for, but out of, the industrial classes. 

Now we have no criticism to make on the methods of these 
colleges. They were good, perhaps the best, for the purpose for 
which they were intended. Also, the money which endowed these 
colleges was not taken from the public funds, but was contributed 
by individuals, and raised by the denominations which controlled 
them ; and no one has a right to find fault with them for accom- 
plishing their own ends with their own money in their own way. 
But, when money in large amount is devoted from the public 
treasury for the express purpose of educating the industrial 
classes, the case is decidedly different. We have then a right to 
inquire who has taken this money, and what they have done with 
it, and whether it is answering the purpose for which it was 
designed, and, if not, why not. The people of this country have 
a very large interest in these questions, for millions and millions 
of their money have gone in this way for these purposes. 


THE REMARKABLE PRIVILEGES OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 


But, in order to an intelligible solution of the questions here pro- 
posed, it will first be necessary to consider the situation of the 
professors in our American colleges, keeping in mind also the 
comparative condition of the industrial classes for whose benefit 
the professors in the Land Grant colleges are supposed to be 
laboring. 

The teachers in our public schools are at work from five to six 
hours a day, for five days a week, most of which time they are en- 
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gaged in hearing recitations and drilling their classes. The labor- 
ers in farm or factory work not less than ten hours a day and six 
days a week, so that the teacher works on the average half as long 
as the farm or factory employee, and gets on the average twice as 
much money. The advantage of the teacher therefore over those 
engaged in industrial pursuits, as regards hours of work and pay- 
ment received, is as four to one. ‘This is as much as the industrial 
classes, who may perhaps, be regarded as the employers in this 
case, think to be reasonable. But the average professor in Amer- 
ican colleges has generally only three recitations, of an hour each 
in a day, perhaps more generally, only two; and he also works 
only five days a week. That is to say, supposing him to be thor- 
oughly equipped, so that he needs to spend no time in preparation, 
or in taking successive classes over the same ground year after 
year, he is engaged in his proper labor during the whole week just 
about as many hours as the laboring man works in a single day. 
But this is not all his advantage. He works less than two hundred 
of the more than three hundred days which make up the year for 
the properly industrial classes. The business man and his em- 
ployees generally contrive to get two to four weeks for vacation ; 
lawyers and ministers, generally about the same, the latter some- 
times a little more. But the college professor has three solid 
months in the year, every year, for vacations; while his Saturday 
holidays and other incidental holidays make half as much more. 

Four months and a half of the twelve for vacations and holi- 
days is surely a liberal allowance; but, if we include Sundays, 
he has nearly six months of the twelve. In other words, while 
the industrial classes have one day in seven for rest and recrea- 
tion, the college professor has about one day in two, not to speak 
of the very remarkable difference between a day’s work of ten 
hours in the one case and three in the other. 

Now, in view of these facts, must we not regard the position of 
a college professor as about the softest and most desirable that a 
worthy candidate for place and honors can aspire to? Even the 
appointees to government offices, who, since the days of Andrew 
Jackson, are understood to be enjoying the spoils of political vic- 
tory, are not so well fixed ; for their tenure of office is generally 
brief, while the professor is understood to be in for life. 

Now, as above intimated, this may be perfectly proper for pro- 
fessors in the denominational colleges. It is well enough that they 
should have abundant leisure, and be largely free from the ordinary 
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anxieties of life. Some of them are pursuing original investiga- 
tions and writing books, by which to increase their own fame and 
the sum of human knowledge. Besides, they are not working for 
the industrial classes, but, rather, for those who have time and 
means at their command, who desire leisure on their own account, 
and who are not obliged to keep to any strict rule of economy, 
either of time or means. But to impose such a rule of extravagant 
wastefulness on the hard-working industrial classes, who do not get 
as much for ten hours’ labor as the professor gets for one, nor half 
as much; to say to them virtually, You may come to college when 
it is pleasant and agreeable for us to attend to you, and if you 
cannot come then, you need not come at all,— who will say that 
such a régime is either wise or just? Who would not rather say 
that the man who, with his eyes open, would organize a college on 
this basis out of the public funds, the people’s money, set apart 
expressly for the better education of the industrial classes,— who 
would not rather say that such a man would deserve a cell in the 
State’s prison or a lunatic asylum ? 


THE TEMPTATION TO PERVERSION OF THE LAND GRANT FUNDS. 


Well, perhaps it would not be prudent at present to say either 
the one thing or the other. But a consideration of some of the 
attendant circumstances is certainly necessary to an understanding 
of the way in which the Land Grant funds were so generally per- 
verted from their original purpose. For prominent among these 
was doubtless the desirableness of positions corresponding to 
those of the professors in the denominational colleges. Light 
labor, abundant leisure, secure position, comfortable salary, long 
vacations, honorable titles, aggregate a powerful temptation to 
those for whom such positions are within reach or reasonable 
hope. 

When, therefore, it became known that something like thirty 
new colleges were to be established, giving opportunity for hun- 
dreds of new professors, there was naturally an eager interest 
among aspirants for professorial honors, especially when it was 
learned that the colleges were to be of a class which would prob- 
ably not require very high attainment, and that the appointments 
were likely to be made largely through political influence in the 
State legislatures. Is it any wonder that under these circum- 
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stances the universal and insatiable ambition for office, which is the 
curse and bane of our political system, and which so seriously 
affects so large a proportion of all other men in public life, should 
affect also the learned class, and that those who succeeded in 
obtaining the charge of organizing the new colleges, should think 
chiefly of their own advantage and that of their associates, and, 
overlooking the distinctive purpose of the colleges as intended for 
the industrial classes, should proceed to organize them in such a 
manner as to leave all the privileges, perquisites, and prerogatives 
which were supposed to belong to college professors entirely 
unimpaired, and themselves on a par in dignity and privilege with 
the professors in the denominational colleges ? 

Whether a wonder or not, this at least is precisely what was 
done. Dealing with parties who were inexperienced and uncriti- 
cal in educational matters, they were allowed to have their own 
way. They placed the colleges on an exact parallel, as regards 
economy of time and the sacrifice of all means of support, with the 
colleges already existing for the sons of the wealthy. The presi- 
dent and professors got their salaries and their long vacations at 
such times and under such conditions as literary men find it most 
convenient to be at leisure. Those who could be at the expense of 
education under these circumstances were welcome to come and 
get it; but for the great industrial classes of the country, for whose 
benefit the grant was especially intended, no provision was made 
which was at all suited to their conditions and needs. 

Now let us suppose that, when the money of the Land Grant 
funds became available, there had also been available a fair 
degree of conscientious common sense and a little expert intelli- 
gence, and that the organization of the colleges could have been 
intrusted to capable statesmen and intelligent educators, whose 
sole ambition had been to make the fund available for the pur- 
pose intended; to wit, the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes. Such men, seriously pondering the problem 
before them, would have readily become aware of the facts above 
stated, leading to the inevitable conclusion that a college course of 
winter terms included the only really practicable solution of the 
difficulty. And, if there is any good reason why this obvious idea 
was not adopted, at least as a leading feature, by those who did 
organize the colleges, I confess that I have been unable to find it. 

But, if there is no good reason, there may be at least a partial 
explanation in addition to that already suggested. Doubtless the 
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fact that the new colleges established under the act of 1862 were, 
in many cases, attached as appendages to colleges already exist- 
ing, may be regarded as in some degree responsible for their 
perversion from their original purpose. The college terms would, 
in these cases, naturally coincide with those of the colleges to 
which they were attached, since the latter would not think it worth 
while to disturb their regular order for the sake of accommodating 
the industrial classes, who were, therefore, by this simple means, 
effectually excluded. In some cases, also, the funds of the grant 
were supplemented by private benefactions; and in this way its 
original purpose was to some extent lost sight of. 

Mr. Cornell wanted to “found an institution in which any 
person could find instruction in any study”; and he passed over 
his own money and the large amounts derived from the Land 
Grant funds to President White for the purpose. Now we must 
give credit to Cornell as to some other of the Land Grant 
colleges, not only for much excellent work, but also for cheapen- 
ing to a considerable extent the expenses of the ordinary college 
course. But, after all, it must be said that the “any person” of 
Mr. Cornell’s famous dictum, like the “ industrial classes” of the 
grant, has dwindled to an insignificant minority of students from 
the really industrial classes, and these much better off than the 
average of their neighbors at home. Mr. Cornell’s “any person” 
has been practically interpreted to mean any person rich enough 
to sustain himself at the university under conditions unfavorable 
for any, and absolutely impossible to the vast majority of those he 
desired to benefit. 


THE RIGHT WAY AND THE PROPER ECONOMY OF TIME. 


But, in considering what our board of capable educators and 
statesmen might have done with the plan of education indicated 
by the order of the seasons and the condition and necessities of 
the industrial classes, we must of course remember that six 
months are only half the year. But, for the industrial classes, half 
the educational loaf is surely better than no bread. But let us see 
what can be made out of the six winter months. The regular 
college year for those who have the whole year at their disposal 
consists of only one hundred and ninety working days, all the rest 
of the time going for holidays and vacations. But with the 
economy of time usually practised by the industrical classes, and 
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to which they are already accustomed, there will easily be one 
hundred and fifty working days in our six months’ term; and we 
may safely calculate that we can easily put into it three fourths of 
the whole college year as usually counted, so that a four years’ 
course, under this comparatively inexpensive arrangement, would 
be equal to three years by the usual plan. I may add that by 
lopping off some of the superfluous branches of study which are 
not only crowding, but actually vitiating, the ordinary college cur- 
riculum, our four years may be practically equal to the usual four 
years’.college course ; and the whole will be within easy reach of 
students from the industrial classes. But, if there is only a solid 
six months’ term in winter, and no other provision is made, there 
will also be a solid six months’ vacation in summer, during which 
the college buildings will stand vacant and desolate. Even if this 
were the case, the advantage of instructing five hundred students 
instead of fifty, would seem to furnish ample justification for the 
plan. But we are to remember that the Land Grant contemplates 
the practical as well as the liberal education of the industrial 
classes, and provides for illustration and practice as well as theory 
and principle. Indeed, in many branches of industry, in agri- 
culture especially, besides a few general principles, illustration and 
practice are all that count. Of course, the home farm, where the 
student can be earning money as well as experimenting and 
applying principles, is the best for the ordinary branches of 
agriculture. But there are other branches of increasing impor- 
tance, which can generally find no adequate illustration on the 
home farm. Among these are market, vegetable, or truck garden- 
ing, the culture of flowers in their endless variety, landscape 
gardening, the care and construction of greenhouses, dairying, 
etc. Some of these, like dairying and winter forcing, can be 
properly illustrated in winter ; and the students pursuing the liberal 
course will find recreation as well as instruction in observing the 
incident operations during intervals of study. But, for most of these 
branches, the summer farm school will be necessary. And here 
the students would largely pay their way by assisting in the work, 
and would thus acquire a more thorough knowledge than if they 
were merely looking on. 

The summer farm school would be generally attended only by 
such students as might desire to become proficient in those partic- 
ular branches of agriculture which would find no proper illustra- 
tion on the home farm, and for intelligent and capable students 
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one season would generally be sufficient for any branch with which 
they might desire to make themselves familiar. 


THE GREAT IMPORTANCE OF TRADE SCHOOLS. 


But provision must be made for the mechanic arts as well as for 
agriculture ; and there is no more urgent need among the indus- 
trial classes of this country to-day than a State-endowed system of 
trade or technical schools. Nearly all the more profitable trades 
are controlled and limited by trade-unions who admit only those 
whom they please to admit, and shut out others, in order to secure 
a more complete monopoly, and leave employers and the public 
more completely at their mercy. Apprenticeships, however, are 
not popular with Americans ; and it seems to be proved by ex- 
periment that a young man will learn more in six months in a 
properly ordered trade school than he will in a year or two years, 
working as an apprentice under a master. 

So we need the summer farm school and trade school alternat- 
ing with the winter college, for the liberal and practical education 
of the industrial classes. They will get both liberal and practical 
education in winter; for all liberal education is also practical in one 
way or another, and they will get illustration and practice in 
summer. They will take either or both, according to circumstances 
‘and their own preferences ; and one or the other, and generally 
both, will be well within their reach and their means, because six 
months of labor will supply the means for six months’ attendance 
at school or college. 

After a careful consideration of the case in all its features and 
bearings, I am confident that no serious objection can be found 
to the plan above sketched, which, I repeat, is nothing new, but 
is simply the application of a principle long ago tried and proved 
in the common schools and academies of New England, in which 
many a farmer’s boy, by working on the farm in summer and at- 
tending school in winter, received education enough to make him 
a valuable citizen, or sometimes even a capable legislator and 
statesman. By simply extending the plan of the old New Eng- 
land academy to the colleges for the industrial classes, we might 
have given them liberal and practical education in the proportion 
of four to one, probably ten to one of those who have received it 
now. And there would have been little need of Chautauqua circles, 
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Cosmopolitan universities, or those schemes of education which 
pass under the deceptive title of University Extension, by which it 
is proposed to gather up the crumbs which fall from the educa- 
tional table, and cast them among tie people, that those who are 
hungry enough may be able to get at least a nibble. 


WrRonG VIEWS OF EDUCATION AND ITs USES. 


But, in order to understand. fully the failure of the Land Grant 
colleges to accomplish their purpose, it will be necessary to con- 
sider briefly a popular fallacy in regard to the substance and use 
of education,— a fallacy which was to a certain extent embodied 
in the language of the Land Grant Act of 1862, as that language 
is usually understood. The words “in order to promote the lib- 
eral and practical education of the industrial classes,” showing 
the scope and purpose of the grant, could scarcely be improved. 
But the legislators — who, it need scarcely be said, were not edu- 
cators — were not content without indicating the means by which 
this object was to be accomplished. It was to be done by estab- 
lishing colleges in which the leading object should be to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. It was here assumed that certain branches of 
learning have an important relation to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, and that it is practically important for farmers and 
mechanics to be well versed in these branches of learning. It 
was further assumed that courses of collegiate study could be ar- 
ranged which should be made up mainly of branches of learning 
having a practical relation to agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
Great anticipations were of course formed as to the results of this 
new order of colleges. Agriculture especially was to become in- 
telligent and profitable, and farmers prosperous and happy, as a 
consequence of teaching in these colleges those branches of learn- 
ing supposed to be related to that most important industry. 
These anticipations were of course foredoomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

The simple truth is that there are no branches of learning, 
properly so termed, the pursuit of which would be of any practical 
advantage to the industrial farmer or mechanic. It is not, of 
course, to be forgotten or denied that science has rendered im- 
mense service to both these branches of industry. But the re- 
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sults of all this scientific work have been, and constantly are, and 
indeed, must be reduced to such form that only common sense is 
necessary to use and apply them. The obvious truth is, that to 
become proficient in any industral occupation or trade, what is 
needed is practice and illustration, and not the study of some 
branch of learning supposed to have a relation to it. 

Let us, then, have the winter college composed of six-month 
terms for the liberal culture of the act, at which the student shall 
be at liberty to pursue, within certain prescribed limits, any course 
of study he pleases, since any course will contribute to his liberal 
culture, and alternating with this, or side by side with it, the farm 
school and trade school for the practical education proposed in 
the act. But, above all, let us not demand that students from 
the industrial classes, who have to work for their living, shall be 
obliged to sacrifice the whole year for less than two hundred days 
of study, and shut the colleges against those who cannot abide 
such an extravagant and wasteful arrangement. If we really 
mean to do anything for the education of the industrial classes as 
proposed by the grant, let us allow them six months of the year 
to earn the money they will need to defray their expenses at 
college during the other six, not forgetting that this other six will 
be equal to more than three-fourths of the year, as reckoned by 
those who have the whole year at their disposal. 

Several years ago the present essayist presented a view similar 
to that here given, in a prominent agricultural paper, under the 
title ‘What are the Agricultural Colleges good for?” and he had 
the satisfaction of receiving safely upon his shield the points of 
a half-dozen presidents and professors in the agricultural colleges, 
who undertook to reply, not one of them being willing to admit 
the practicability and propriety of the plan. But he has recently 
had the further satisfaction of learning that its most important 
feature — to wit, the college course of winter terms — has been in- 
troduced with great success by President Northrop in the State 
University of Minnesota, the course of study in the School of 
Agriculture in that institution being virtually made up of winter 
terms. This was doubtless done by President Northrop’s own 
motion, and of his own sterling, practical common sense, and with- 
out any suggestion from any outside source. 
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THE HIsTory OF FAILURE IN THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


The conclusion above reached as to the futility of attempting 
to promote proficiency in industrial occupations by teaching 
branches of learning supposed to be related thereto, finds ample 
confirmation in the history of the agricultural colleges. Based 
on the wasteful and extravagant system as regards time and 
attendance which prevailed in the denominational colleges for the 
comparatively wealthy non-industrial classes, very few of course 
of the properly industrial classes could attend them at all, though 
some provision was made in some of the colleges by which some 
of the students could do something for their own support by werk 
about the college. But those who were able to attend generally 
found the so-called agricultural course dry and uninteresting ; and 
many of them chose, so far as they were permitted, to pursue 
other courses of study which promised to be more available for 
the purposes of general culture, especially where the agricultural 
college was connected with another institution. Many of those 
who started to take the agricultural course were not long in dis- 
covering that it would be of no practical value in their farming 
business, and left the college without completing the course ; 
while, of those who graduated, probably less than a quarter 
returned to the farm. This at least was the proportion in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College after three hundred graduates 
had left the institution. 

The failure of the agricultural colleges was clearly apparent, 
and was freely confessed, except perhaps by those who had 
organized them and those who were receiving the salaries. At 
length, men began to cast about for the reason of the failure; and 
it was alleged, either through interest or ignorance, or more prob- 
ably both, that the reason was because the noses of the students 
had not been kept down hard and fast enough on the agricultural 
grindstone. They had been allowed to study other things, and 
had thus been decoyed away from the farm ; and their interest in 
agriculture was diminished rather than increased. 

And so the demand was made that the agricultural colleges 
should be separated from the other colleges where the two kad 
been connected ; and when the appropriation of 1890 was made, 
by which the available funds were very largely increased, great 
pains were taken to bar out any undue allowance of the culture 
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which had stood approved by the experience of centuries. One 
Congressman showed his appreciation of the situation by adopting 
as his motto, “ Nothing but agriculture in the agricultural col- 
leges.’”’ The agricultural organizations were at this time promi- 
nent; and their leaders, probably taking their cue from the 
agricultural professors, and often without being educated them- 
selves, assumed to know just what would be practical in education, 
and just what should be admitted and what excluded in a practical 
course of study. Among other things they induced members of 
granges, and other farmer organizations with whom they were in 
regular communication, to write by hundreds to their representa- 
tives in Congress, urging them by all means to exclude every lan- 
guage but English from the benefit of the new appropriation. 
These enthusiastic reformers seem to have completely overlooked 
the fact that the American farmer is largely dependent on foreign 
labor, and that, consequently, a speaking knowledge of a foreign 
language might be about the most practical thing he could learn. 
It is a well-known fact that laborers who have not yet learned 
English can be hired at a much cheaper rate than those who have, 
and by hiring such men, and instructing them about their work in 
their own language, the farmer would save a very considerable 
amount in his yearly outlay. 

As a mattter of fact, the agricultural course in these colleges 
really counts for nothing with a practical agriculturist. At one 
time it was expected that the graduates of these colleges, as know- 
ing everything about agriculture, would be in demand as foremen 
on extensive farms. It is needless to say that the expectation was 
not fulfilled. Suppose a man who is a large farmer wants a fore- 
man. A young man comes to him, and says: I have taken a 
thorough course in agriculture in sucha college. Here is my 
diploma, signed by the president and fellows of the institution. 
The very statement will count against him. The thing that the 
practical farmer has learned to be especially suspicious of is the 
man that knows too much. But let a wide-awake, energetic young 
man come, and say, Give me a gang of green Swedes or Nor- 
wegians or Danes, and I will talk to them and instruct them about 
their work in their own language, and save you ten dollars a 
month the summer through on every man you hire; and he is the 
man who will get the job if there is one. This is a fair illustration 
of the wisdom of those who would drive every language but Eng- 
lish out of these colleges by act of Congress, for fear that the 
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students would find something more attractive than what they call 
agriculture, that the colleges themselves would become too literary, 
and that the States were not competent to decide for themselves 
what kind of colleges they wanted. Farmers were to be educated 
as simple producers, with no brains for anything but their corn and 
potatoes, their wheat and their oats. The trade was everything ; 
the man, nothing at all, or very little in comparison, and any edu- 
cation of the man except as a producer would of course be in the 
highest degree unpractical. 


ALLEGED PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


It would be unfair, however, not to note that there has been a 
considerable advance upon the crude ideas with which the so-called 
agricultural education commenced. President Fairchild, of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, and president also of the Associa- 
tion of Agricultural Colleges recently assembled at Minneapolis, 
in his annual address before that body, in which he discussed the 
progress of agricultural education, is reported to have said that 
there have been three distinctive periods marking the progress of 
such education. ‘The first was characterized by the idea of educa- 
tion for agriculture, which is substantially the idea stated above ; 
the second idea was education z# agriculture; and the third or 
present idea is education 4y agriculture. It is not surprising that 
the idea of education for agriculture should have been superseded 
in the agricultural colleges, especially when it was found that those 
who pursued the so-called agricultural studies were no better 
farmers than before, and that a majority of them never came back 
to the farm at all. Still, the idea is important, whether superseded 
or not; but the place for it is the farm school, and the proper 
methods of acquiring it, practice and illustration, rather than by 
pursuing in a college some branch of learning supposed to be 
related to agriculture. I have not a full report of President Fair- 
child’s address, but perhaps he means by education zm agriculture 
that, while pursuing the so-called agricultural course, the students 
were permitted also to study something else in this second stage in 
the development of agricultural education. If so, it was certainly 
a commendable advance. 

By the third and present idea of agricultural education, Presi- 
dent Fairchild means that a man may be as well educated and will 
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become as much of a man with as well-developed mental faculties 
by studying what is called agriculture, botany, agricultural chem- 
istry, entomology, etc., as he would by pursuing any other course 
of study. Here is a distinct recognition of the idea that the prin- 
cipal object of collegiate study is the development and enlarge- 
ment of the human faculties; and the assertion is made that this 
may be done as well by studying what President Fairchild calls 
the principles of agriculture as in any other way. 

How far the possible fact that many of the agricultural profes- 
sors are acquainted with no other means of culture, and could not 
teach or judge of any other, is responsible for this extraordinary 
idea, I have not the data to determine. But it will doubtless be 
admitted that such a state of things would be extremely favorable 
for the development of such an opinion. 


History OF THE LAND GRANT FUNDS IN CONNECTICUT. 


As an illustration of the unwisdom which has sometimes attended 
the practical dispensation of the Land Grant funds, we may refer 
briefly to the history of these appropriations in Connecticut. The 
fund from the act of 1862 in this State amounted to about $7,000 
annually. As this amount did not seem to be enough to carry on 
a separate institution, or because the legislators did not know what 
kind of a college the State wanted, or whether she wanted any, 
they turned the whole matter over to the authorities of Yale Uni- 
versity under the somewhat remarkable condition that the college 
should give free tuitions in agriculture and the mechanic arts 
amounting to one-half the sum she received annually from the 
fund. Now it need scarcely be said that students from the indus- 
trial classes proper did not appear at Yale in very great numbers ; 
and the few, if any, who did attend, took courses in engineering 
and the mechanic arts, or, if they took the agricultural course, so 
called, they did so with a view to equip themselves as instructors. 
And, if any went back to the farm, they seemed to have produced 
no impression of superior skill and success due to the study of 
agriculture in the college. The course of study prescribed was, as 
regards practical results, a disappointment in Connecticut as else- 
where. This result might have easily been foreseen, and the 
reasons understood. But, with the perversity and unwisdom with 
which average human nature seems to be so amply endowed, 
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wrong reasons were assigned and wrong remedies applied. Find- 
ing that the seven or eight thousand dollars annually paid to Yale 
was making no perceptible impression on either the agriculture or 
the education of the State, a separate agricultural school was pro- 
posed to accomplish what Yale was conspicuously failing to do, 
the essential heresy that boys could learn farming by being sent 
to college being still tenaciously held, and perhaps fostered by 
certain persons who considered themselves eligible for positions 
as professors of agriculture. The legislature of the State made 
a small appropriation for the purpose, little dreaming what an 
increasing demand for unprofitable expenditure it was thus pre- 
paring. With the spirit of unreason which characterized the 
whole proceeding, and contrary to the advice of its own commit- 
tee sent out to investigate the question of site, the legislature 
decided in favor of a place inconvenient of access and without 
railroad communication, in the most sparsely populated region of 
the State, for the location of the institution, unconscious appar- 
ently, or obstinately refusing to believe, that this single mistake 
would be fatal to anything like a satisfactory success for the insti- 
tution, even if other conditions had been favorable. The gift of a 
farm and farm buildings, all valued at not more than $5,000, with 
perhaps other considerations not easily traced, proved sufficient to 
decoy the State, through its legislature, into a position requiring 
the unprofitable expenditure of more than fifty times that amount. 
It is said that some of the agricultural professors in Yale favored 
this peculiar location. In trying to account for this remarkable fact, 
I have sometimes imagined that these professors, who were deriv- 
ing their salaries in part from the Land Grant fund, felt assured 
that no Connecticut legislature would ever be foolish enough to 
send the money of the fund to such an ineligible location, and that, 
in spite of the agricultural school to be there established, the 
income of the fund would still be assured to themselves. 

But, if this was their idea, they reckoned without their host. They 
little knew what a Connecticut legislature, acting in the réle of edu- 
cators, and dominated by influences not here to be explained, was 
capable of doing. In April, 1893, such a legislature voted, by 
overwhelming majorities in both Houses, to take the money away 
from Yale, and give it to the Storrs Institution in the town of 
Mansfield in Tolland County, which county has, in its whole length 
and breadth, a population less than one-third that of the single 
city of New Haven. For this alleged breach of contract the 
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State has had to pay $150,000 as damages to Yale. But this is 
not all. For every student that goes to Storrs the State has to 
provide accommodations, there being almost none in the little 
village in which the so-called college is located, and no facilities 
for going to and from, as there would have been in a location near 
the junction of the two great railroad systems of the State. 

On the whole, it may be said that the State is worse off finan- 
cially by at least a half million dollars than she would have been 
if no Land Grant fund had ever been heard of; and it is not easy 
to see that she is any better off, either in her agricultural or edu- 
cational interests, so far, at least, as the industrial classes are 
concerned. We have here an example of what ignorance and 
mismanagement can do with munificent appropriations given with 
the best intent. It is to be remembered, however, that several 
professors have been receiving salaries from these funds for the 
last thirty years ; and, in this respect at least, Connecticut may be 
taken as an example of what has happened in other States. Some- 
body has profited by the vast amounts which have been paid out 
of these funds, whether the industrial classes have so profited or 
not. 

Whether Yale did wisely or well in insisting upon her bond in 
a contract which no legislature ever had any right to make, is a 
matter which is fairly open to question. But that those acted 
foolishly who took the money from her and applied it to a use 
equally unprofitable, and with the effect of putting a most serious 
mistake still further beyond the reach of remedy, there seems to 
be not the least reason to doubt. The simple truth is that neither 
Yale nor Storrs ever had properly any right to this money, and the 
State has had to pay dearly for ever having let either of them have 
it; and in the case of Storrs the end of the payment is not yet in 
sight. 

The most urgent and pressing need of Connecticut, next to men 
of intelligence and character and a sense of honor in her legisla- 
ture, is a system of trade or technical schools for the competent 
instruction of her farmers, mechanics, and artisans. What the 
State has had to pay to Yale as a penalty for making a bad bar- 
gain worse, supplemented by such amounts as several of her cities 
would have been willing to pay to secure the location of such an 
institution, would have been sufficient for its equipment; and we 
should have had great benefit at small expense instead of great 
expense and small benefit, as the case now stands. Such is the 
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difference between wisdom and folly in the administration of these 
responsible matters. 


THE SERIOUS NATURE OF THE MISTAKE. 


Returning now to the general subject : — 

If of deliberate intention a benefaction amounting to many mill- 
ions of dollars appropriated from the public funds for the educa- 
tion of the industrial classes, whose means of education are so 
limited, had been diverted from its original purpose to become the 
almost exclusive inheritance of the comparatively wealthy, who were 
able at some rate to provide the means of education for them- 
selves,—if this, I say, had been done of deliberate fraudulent 
intention, then no crime of theft or embezzlement ever committed 
in the history of our times would be at all comparable to it either 
in the meanness of its malice or for serious result. No oppression 
of wage-earners could ever be so injurious and criminal as that 
which would deprive them of the promise of liberal and practical 
education for their children. I am aware that some who admit 
the wrong of this perversion of these great benefactions from their 
original purpose, hold the view that it has come about through in- 
advertence and the force of circumstances, and is nobody’s fault. 
But the result is the same, whether it be inadvertence or fault ; and, 
if the wrong is continued, we may have to reap the result in the 
future, as we have, doubtless, already to some extent in the past, 
in the violence of strikes and riots, in wild theories of finance 
enacted into law, and in the disastrous disturbance of our peace 
and prosperity as a nation,—evils and dangers which such a 
degree of education of the industrial classes as is well within our 
reach would best and most easily forestall. 


Wuat OUGHT TO BE DONE? 


The important question, then, is, What can be done, and what 
ought to be done to fulfil our obligation to the people, and to 
reduce the means appropriated for their liberal and practical 
education to available form? 


In answer to this question I would say, first, Let the three 
months’ winter term which is offered in some of these colleges as 
a slight recognition of their duty to the industrial classes or as an 
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excuse for not performing such duty, —let this three months’ term 
be converted into a six months’ term, and let these six-month 
terms be arranged in regular courses of study rising one above 
another, and extending over three, four, or five years, according to 
the method which President Northrop has so successfully inaugu- 
rated in the University of Minnesota. Then, in advance of any 
position which President Northrop has as yet thought it advisable 
to assume, let the students in these six months’ winter terms not 
be obliged to confine themselves to something that is called agri- 
culture, but let a liberal course of study be arranged for them with 
a large liberty of optionals, in order that these students may 
acquire the liberal education proposed in the terms of the grant. 
Then side by side with these winter terms, and extending with 
suitable recesses throughout the year, let there be a system of 
farm schools and trade or technical schools where students from 
the industrial classes can learn any desirable occupation or trade. 

Now a word as to the construction of the act which provides 
that the leading object of the colleges shall be to teach those 
branches of learning which are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. I have said that there are no branches of learning 
in the usual sense of the term, which have any very close relation 
to these pursuits as practised by the industrial classes. But the 
term is susceptible of another construction. Everything that a 
boy learns and is taught is learning. Every distinct trade or 
occupation which he thus learns and is taught, is literally a branch 
of learning, having the most direct and vital relation to the trade 
itself. Also, any gathering of boys or others assembled for the 
purpose of learning either of these occupations or trades is a 
college, in the literal, etymological sense; and it matters little 
whether the teaching and learning is effected by studying and 
lecturing or by illustration and practice. 

The plan outlined above is therefore clearly admissible by a 
literal interpretation of the terms of the act. With this construc- 
tion of his language, Senator Morrill may be found to have builded 
better than he knew. And, if the Supreme Court, through lack of 
philological and etymological training, should decline to accept 
this construction of the language of the act, still Congress would 
have the power to put upon it such construction as it pleases, or 
even to change the language in conformity to the general purpose. 
And it would seem that there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
intelligent person that this is ¢4e way to promote the liberal and 
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practical education of the industrial classes. An arrangement of 
this kind would immediately multiply by four, perhaps by ten, the 
attendance at these colleges. And, if the State should not wish to 
provide expensive residences for such an increased number of 
students, and the college were not located, as it generally should 
be, in a city large enough so that the students could find accom- 
modation for themselves, as is the case with the University of 
Minnesota at Minneapolis, then let the State build barracks, with 
only the plainest necessary accommodations. The students are to 
learn soldiering as well as science ; and there would be no good, 
but a positive harm, in accustoming them to accommodations 
better than they have at home. $5,000 thus used would be as good 
as $50,000 as sometimes expended. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RIGHT ACTION ON THE COURSE OF FUTURE 
BENEFACTIONS. 


But, besides the unquestionable obligation to administer the 
Land Grant funds in such a manner as will best effect the object 
for which the appropriations were made, there are other reasons of 
great importance for a faithful administration of this great trust, 
to be found in the influence of such faithful administration upon 
the course of future benefactions. It not unfrequently happens 
that wealthy and benevolent men wish to bestow their wealth in 
such a manner that it may avail for the education of the poor and 
the industrious middle classes. Under our present system and 
with our present practice, this simply cannot be done; and there 
is little encouragement for making the attempt. The money which 
such men thus endeavor to bestow takes the usual historical 
course, and becomes the inevitable inheritance of the sons of the 
wealthy. 

The late Daniel Fayerweather is a case in point. Having had 
very limited opportunities for education in his boyhood, it is said 
that he determined to bestow his wealth in such a manner that it 
would help young men situated as he had been to such education 
as he believed would have been of inestimable value to himself. 
But, being unacquainted with the course and conditions of collegi- 
ate education, he had to depend upon advisers, who told him the 
best thing he could do would be to give his property to certain 
colleges already existing; and five millions, more or less, have 
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been or are to be distributed among these colleges. It is probably 
safe to say that not one dollar in a hundred of his immense bene- 
faction will ever reach any class of young men situated as he was 
in early life, and whom it was his especial desire to assist. 

It is probable, indeed, that the salaries of professors may be 
increased, new professorships and free scholarships may be 
endowed, and palatial structures called Fayerweather halls may 
arise in some of the colleges. But, if this benefaction follows the 
prevailing trend, the general effect will be to raise the tone of col- 
lege life in the direction of showy expenditure, so that the student 
of limited means will feel less at home and be less able to sustain 
himself in the college than before the benefaction was received. 

It is perhaps time to inquire whether the general effect of the 
large amounts of money which are from time to time donated to 
our great universities, is not to raise them higher and higher above 
the reach of common life, and to write, Procul este profani/ in 
letters of gold over their portals ; whether these great universities 
are not, more and more, in effect, though not in intention, adopt- 
ing the sentiment of the Roman poet, Odi profanum vulgus et 
arceo. It is well worth while, for those who have money to be- 
stow in educational endowments, to consider whether the effect 
will be really to diminish educational privileges for young men in 
industrial life while increasing them for the sons of the wealthy, 
or whether it will be possible to place their benefactions in 
such way and form that they will be available for the better edu- 
cation of the poorer and industrial class. Let there be but one 
example of an institution which unquestionably and clearly gives 
the higher educational privileges to the common people, in such 
form and under such conditions that such as are so disposed can 
accept and profit by them, thus proving the effective availability 
of such benefactions, and the tide of benevolence will flow thither- 
ward, or elsewhere to accomplish similar results, instead of flow- 
ing into the treasuries of the great universities to reappear in 
stately piles of architecture and a still more forbidding splendor, 
with increased opportunities for the sons of wealth, but in which 
the struggling masses, the sons of toil, the bone and sinew of the 
nation, can have no lot or part. 


























3. THE EDUCATIONAL FEATURES OF THE 
DRAMA. 


BY REV. FREDERICK STANLEY ROOT, OF NEW HAVEN, CT. 
[Read Tuesday morning.] 


In discussing the educational features of the drama, we must 
ever remember that the educational element, or factor, is quite 
inseparable from each and every form of dramatic representation. 
Education is commonly limited to the discipline of the mental 
faculties ; but, in the larger and perfectly legitimate derivative 
sense, education has to do with moulding and regulating the princi- 
ples and the character. With linguistic propriety we speak of an 
education in vice or virtue, of mind and body, in esthetics or 
calisthenics, in truth or falsehood, in perception of the real or 
unreal ; and, since the appeal of the drama is to every phase and 
motive of life, the educational feature thereof works both upward 
and downward. One can hardly fail of becoming, for the time at 
least, a nobler creature in the contemplation of such a character 
as Harebell in the “ Man o’ Airlie,” because, as William Winter 
says of the late Lawrence Barrett in the part, “this delightful 
character expresses devotion to the beautiful, the honest impulses 
of an affectionate heart, and the ideal of friendship that is too 
pure and simple even to dream that such a thing as guile can 
exist anywhere in the world.” On the other hand, one can hardly 
fail of becoming a worse creature when exposed to the vile at- 
mosphere of reeking sensuality which envelopes like a murky cloud 
many modern plays,— plays whose motif and situation suggest 
unutterable viciousness, but whose masterly constructive skill and 
breathless movement of plot enthrall the attention and secure the 
patronage of the fashionable c/zenté/e. The drama, by which is 
meant either tragedy or comedy and the inferior species like 
opera, farce, and melodrama, educates upward through its appeal 
to thoughts and sentiments that enlarge the horizon of our 
diviner selves or it educates downward by stimulating certain 
propensities and passions which degrade manhood and woman- 
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hood. Even the thinnest of roaring farces does not minister to 
entertainment alone. There is an ethic in all relaxation. The 
lightest word of the lightest stage dialogue is, for the moment, 
a seed sown in the fallow ground of impressionable human hearts. 
I have noted a pantomimic gesture, expressed in the fraction of 
a second, which ought to bring a blush of shame to the most 
brazen cheek. And I have heard the crackling, inimitable laugh 
of that sterling comedian, the late James Lewis, when every 
joyous note seemed like pouring bottled sunshine into the seven 
by nine room of finite wretchedness. Ethical forces are ever in 
a state of rest. The motion of their tides is accelerated- or 
retarded by influences impalpable as the ether that permeates the 
void of space. A// that one does, sees, hears, feels, experiences, 
and purposes, elevates or lowers the character, however imper- 
ceptibly. Hence, I say, there is no light or shadow upon the 
stage, no accent of voice or sweep of gesture, that does not infini- 
tesimally shape human conduct. 

It is undoubtedly the case that the educational feature of 
dramatic representation is the very last thought in the minds of 
the great majority that flock to the doors of the play-house. And 
it may be worth while, in passing, to remark that there are four 
principal classes of theatre-goers. The first is composed of people 
who do not know what on earth to do with themselves of an even- 
ing unless they visit the theatre. The second class is made up 
of men and women whose instincts are vicious, and to whom the 
drama is chiefly the means of gratifying erotic tendencies. They 
study the most attractive bill-boards and newspaper advertise- 
ments, and are lured by seductive promises of gilt and spangle, 
ballet and buffoon; and their faculty of appreciation seldom rises 
higher than the inanities of spectacular performances that are 
chiefly remarkable for appalling indecencies. The third class, by 
far the largest in great cities, comprises the multitudes worn and 
weary with the hard, hopeless grind of business and household 
cares, men and women who seek the diversion of light comedy or 
roaring farce merely to ease the stress of strenuous toil. It makes 
little difference to them what the play is, sothat it prove enter- 
taining. Patronage is chiefly determined by proximity. People 
go to the nearest theatre as to the nearest church. And, last of 
all, we have the relatively few people of refinement and culture 
whose appreciation of the best dramatic literature is at once keen 
and discriminating. Cherishing high ideals of art for art’s sake, 
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but more especially for the function of art in educating the 
noblest faculties of the mind, this class of patrons will give no 
countenance whatever to corrupt and demoralizing plays. Their 
support is given exclusively to what may be termed the legitimate 
drama,— the drama forever glorified by the genius of Garrick, Sid- 
dons, Kemble, Macready, Kean, Booth, Barrett, and Irving; and 
it is wholly a work of supererogation to say to this intelligent 
audience that a constituency of this description will enjoy very 
limited opportunities for the gratification of a cultivated taste in 
matters theatrical. I have a friend of wide reputation as the 
interpreter of Shakspere and Tennyson in_public recital. Re- 
cently he made a week’s venture in the elaborate stage presenta- 
tion of the ‘“ Merchant of Venice.” Put on at great cost and with 
a competent cast, the play was enthusiastically received; but, 
when my friend approached certain shrewd millionaires for 
financial backing to restore high-class plays to the American stage, 
he was greeted with a cynical smile and a sbrug of the shoulders, 
followed by the remark: “If you want $50,000 for an extrava- 
ganza, like the ‘Girl from Paris,’ I’ll think of it. But Shak- 
spere! Who cares for Shakspere now? He’s a back number on 
the stage.” In spite of the favor accorded the “ Merchant of 
Venice” in this particular city, the judgment of the millionaire is 
sound. Pessimism in respect to present affairs dramatic in 
America is both thoroughly defensible and salutary. To see 
facts exactly as they are, and not as one would like them to be, is 
the first step in the programme of reform. And with this I 
submit the classification of theatre-goers for what it may be worth, 
and swing back once more into the main current of our discussion. 

It was said a moment ago that the educational feature of the 
drama was the last thought in the minds of the majority of the 
patrons of the theatre. The fact remains, however, that, all un- 
consciously, this upward or downward process of education by 
stage example and motive goes steadily onward. It is too much 
to say that the theatre in every period of history reflects the morals 
of the people as a whole. It is not quite accurate to affirm that 
the theatre is a predominant factor in shaping the morals of the 
community. But és safe to remark that there is a close connec- 
tion between the plays that are most in evidence at a given period 
and the tendencies uppermost in the life of the community, 
Whether, in the large view, the history of the drama has been 
the history of education in vice, is the strong affirmative of 
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Christian moralists since the days of the Puritan Reformation. 
Hence the theatre as an institution is condemned 7m foro. 

It is a very curious and interesting study to trace —if one had 
room in this paper—the growth of churchly hostility to the 
theatre. And I mention the church, because that organization 
embodies — or is supposed to embody —the highest ethical con- 
ceptions. In the earliest periods of history the drama was iderti- 
fied with religious rites and ceremonies. On the authority of 
Livy, it once formed a portion of the religion of the Athenian 
State. The theatre was a temple in which audiences were taught 
how the will of men and gods must submit to the inevitable force 
of destiny. The Greek tragic poets present religious truths with 
dramatic power. And Greek tragedies, well acted, produced on 
the listeners a powerful impression for good. But, confining our 
attention to the Anglo-Saxon period, it is to be noted that in 
England the theatre at first had considerable support from eccle- 
siastical dignitaries. One of the first theatres in the realm had 
Geoffrey, a monk, for manager. In the time of King James two 
notable archbishops — foremost for piety —gave strong prelatical 
sanciion. But with the reign of Charles the First ended all con- 
nection between the church and theatre. At the death of the king 
the Puritan reaction set in, and thereafter it was war to the knife. 
A bitter and relentless opposition raged against the playhouse, 
which continued with unabated virulence down to a comparatively 
recent era. Actors had previously been described as the “ Cater- 
pillars of the Commonwealth,” whatever this stunning epithet may 
mean; but it was reserved for Prynne, in his famous “ Histrio- 
mastix,” a book of a thousand pages, to exhaust invective and 
argument against the theatre. This divine, apparently of a some- 
what peppery type, argued that plays were invented by the 
heathen: therefore, they must be bad for Christians. Where in 
the Bible is there any authority for the profession of an actor? 
Actors have been known to die after the play was over. Inference 
obvious. Theatres have been burned and audiences suffocated : 
ergo, Providence frowns upon that venerable institution. If I do 
not err, the same ridiculous deduction was advanced by certain 
American clergymen after the destruction of the Richmond theatre 
by fire in the beginning of the present century. Such puerilities 
are of a piece with the homily of Bishop Grindal, who traced the q 
rise of the awful pestilence of 1563 to the wickedness of the 
stage. 
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But the enlightened common sense of many Christian moralists 
of to-day, both lay and clerical, resents such methods of attack. 
It is clearly perceived that, while the tendency of the modern 
drama fosters education in vice, it by no means follows that the 
mission of the /egitimate drama is not as wholesome and uplifting 
as that of any recreative and educative force. The great and fun- 
damental error in the traditional church view of the theatre is its 
singular failure to discriminate. The lumping process, by which 
plays good, bad, and indifferent are tarred with the same stick, 
labelled viciousness, is wholly indefensible from the view-point of 
ethics and sound philosophy. The dramatic instinct in human 
nature —I say it unflinchingly —is as much entitled to scenic rep- 
resentation as the prayer instinct is gratified by oral expression. 
And he who acts a part on the stage may as truly point a moral 
and ennoble a life as he who by his prayers with and for another 
opens the gateway to heavenly succor. Ata meeting of the Brit- 
ish Social Science Congress held in Manchester, one of the ques- 
tions for debate was this very question of the moral and educa- 
tional influence of the drama. The closing speech was made by a 
bishop of the Established Church, the presiding officer of the con- 
gress ; and in the course of his address the bishop declared that 
he had witnessed many plays which had done him lasting good. 
He also mentioned an archdeacon of his acquaintance who con- 
fessed that in early life he had been saved from a gambler’s fate 
by seeing a performance of “The Gamester.” All of which re- 
minds us of Hamlet’s words when he determines to test his 
uncle’s crime by the “ Murder of Gonzago” : — 


“T have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 
Been struck so to the soul that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions.” 


It is a curious fact that a certain class of moralists, who find 
no educational advantages whatever in the theatre, and who 
sweepingly condemn that institution, always apply the principle of 
discrimination in all that pertains to art and literature. One 
rarely hears a wholesale denunciation of art galleries. Painting 
and sculpture are recognized as among the foremost of all educa- 
tional influences. Pictures that appeal to baser passions are 
ignored by cultivated people, as plays of the same description are 
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ignored. True art dignifies and uplifts human character. Art 
that is false to its mission may be technically superb, just as a 
demoralizing and unethical drama, when interpreted by Bernhardt 
in her portrayal of the dying agonies of a dissolute woman, may 
disclose the immense genius of that incomparable actress. But 
in either instance the effect upon the mind is morbid and 
unhealthy. ‘Titian’s “Venus crowned by Cupid,” in the Tribune 
Gallery of the Uffizi Palace, is described by Mark Twain as “the 
foulest, vilest picture the world possesses” ; but, according to this 
same author, Titian’s ‘‘ Moses” “ glorifies the gallery.” Clearly, if 
Mr. Clemens is right, one picture is of * hellish intent, while the 
other palpitates with ethical power. And the moralist will so dis- 
criminate. He will not proscribe a// art because the same brush 
painted both “Venus” and “ Moses.” But very likely the same 
man will proscribe the stage without reservation simply because 
plays which resemble ‘“* The Clemenceau Case” or the infamous 
“Orange Blossoms” are as six to one of the “Man o’ Airlie” 
type. What he should do is to avoid the six, and scorch them 
with tongue and pen, while he encourages the legitimate drama by 
his presence. 

The same discrimination is exercised in the choice of books and 
reading. He who refuses to enter the theatre because many plays 
are most ojectionable does not proscribe all novels because much 
modern fiction is undeniably trash or worse. This class of moral- 
ists may even admit the force of Lord Macaulay’s contention in 
his essay on “ The Comic Dramatists of the Restoration,’”’ where 
this notable critic argues “that any work, or class of works, which 
has exercised a great influence on the human mind, and illustrates 
the character of an important epoch in letters, politics, or morals, 
should not disappear from the world.” Our rigid censor, who 
puts the theatre beyond the pale of recognition because its ten- 
dency is commonly unethical and degrading, concedes in literature 
the inevitable blending of chaff and wheat. He would not refuse 
to go into a library because all books upon its shelves are not 
expurgated editions. He accepts the common-sense dictum that 
people must be permitted to discriminate as they read. And yet 
not infrequently this same individual will be found denying him- 
self the rare enjoyment of certain clean and wholesome plays of a 
high order of constructive merit because, forsooth, the stage in 
general tends toward immorality and froth. He fails to see the 


*It is supposed that this ‘‘ Venus” was painted for a dagwio. 
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force of the very cogent principle that the best way of downing a 
thing that is bad is cordially to support a thing that is good, and 
that the surest method of emphasizing the morally educative features 
of the drama is by sustaining the plays which do most contribute 
to this end. The witty observations of Dean Hole, a dignitary of 
the Church, are aptly descriptive of such a state of mind. ‘“ There 
is a class of men,” writes Dean Hole, “sadly too numerous, who 
cannot believe in use where there is abuse; who, if they see a 
withered branch on a tree, call for an axe instead of a saw, and 
cut it down instead of pruning it; who regard decapitation as the 
only cure for headache; and who, if rigidly consistent with their 
creed, would go about naked because some people spend too much 
upon dress; and would burn the vines, the barley, and the oats 
because some fools put an enemy into their mouths to steal away 
their brains. ‘They make a desert, and they call it Peace.’” 

With this plea for discrimination in judging the theatre as one 
discriminates in art and literature, I am duly fortified against the 
charge of clerical prejudice when I say that a calm review of 
existing stage conditions compels the verdict that impurity is ram- 
pant, and that the most pronounced educational feature of the 
drama of to-day is the education which it gives in vice. Coarse, 
flaunting, unbridled, and amazing indecency is the very warp and 
woof of the majority of plays now upon the boards. One who 
follows closely the programme of theatrical events must cordially 
agree with that person, evidently of the type known as “men 
about town,” who writes as follows to the New York Sua: “I can 
stand living pictures, suggestive dances, risky songs, French 
morals, and all the rest of the modern drama in precept and 
example ; but, when it comes to such scenes as may be found in” 
(naming two plays that held the New York stage for many months), 
‘“‘T think the time has almost come to call a halt, unless the man- 
agement supply a lynching committee for the benefit of play- 
wrights who devise such exhibitions.” The author of this letter 
puts the case with refreshing frankness, but the question immedi- 
ately arises whether the public or the manager is most at 
fault. Are nauseating and degrading plays demanded by a 
depraved constituency? Mr. James A. Hearn, a distinguished 
actor and playwright, in the course of his address in St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicago, on “‘ The Theatre as it is,” emphatically declared, 
“There would be no vicious art if there were no patrons of vicious 
art, there would be no vicious literature if there were no patrons 
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of vicious literature, and there would be no vicious plays if there 
were no vicious audiences.” And Mr. H. A. Clapp, of Boston, 
one of the most experienced and able dramatic critics of the Bos- 
ton press, asserts that, “wherever the English language is spoken 
to-day, the theatre, on the whole, is in a mean condition.” But he 
also lays the blame upon the shoulders of the public, and argues 
that managers have no inducement whatever to cater to cultivated 
people who “in the multitude of theatre-goers are only a drop in 
the bucket.” 

Into this question of responsibility for existing conditions I will 
not enter. Such debate hardly belongs to the scope of this 
paper. We are rather chiefly concerned with certain proposed 
methods of reforming the theatre,—methods which, at present 
writing, seem to bring forth but meagre results. 

It is, for example, proposed by Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, herself 
for some years a well-known actress, that theatres shall be 
endowed as colleges are. Her thesis is that the drama shal] sub- 
serve the higher life, and supplement the pulpit. And, if the 
drama is designed to purge mankind of passions, then dramatic 
art must be in a position where it can be dictator, and not dictated 
to. There must also be an endowed school of actors in which 
they can be taught the ethics of their art. Such endowment, Mrs. 
Clymer urges, will free the managers from yielding to the demands 
of the uncultivated, and with wise, conscientious critics in editorial 
chairs the theatre might be made to build up the higher life of the 
nation. 

Theoretically, the scheme briefly outlined by Mrs. Clymer is far 
from despicable. There is no good reason on paper why a theatre 
may not be endowed like a college, a school, or a hospital. The 
benefits named might accrue after long and arduous trial of the 
method. But, practically, such a scheme is open to various 
objections. The great number of play-houses in large cities — 
which are, as a rule, profitable ventures — would require an endow- 
ment so enormous that the fortunes of many multi-millionaires 
would be seriously impinged upon by a plant subject to startling 
changes in method of conducting the business. A great loss of 
revenue would undoubtedly follow a first attempt to give the 
people dramas both of comedy and tragedy on a level of high and 
pure artistic excellence. And a single endowed theatre, dedicated 
to some unswerving ethical ideal, set down in the midst of a dozen 
other theatres delivered over to the common run of present ‘stage 
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sensuality, would inevitably meet the fate of Edwin Booth’s 
endeavor to establish a home for the production of Shakspere’s 
plays. I have already adverted to the capitalistic unwillingness to 
embark in this form of theatrical enterprise. And, from the finan- 
cial view-point, such unwillingness is good business. The George 
Peabody of theatrical endowment is not greatly in evidence. The 
State cannot be expected to supply funds for the experiment, 
because in that case a base-ball or any other amusement associa- 
tion might invoke assistance on the plea of saving a particular 
form of recreation from the demoralizing tendencies which now 
dominate the stage. Moreover, it is not the business of the State 
— all of us—to assist in solving a problem which only concerns 
some of us. Until there has been a more deeply significant 
ethical uplift of the entire population by means of educational and 
religious forces, an endowed theatre on a genuine ethical basis 
will be quite impracticable. The lowest factor in the competition — 
that is to say, the play which draws by far the largest constituency, 
like Hoyt’s “ Black Sheep” or “ Brass Monkey ”— must eliminate 
or swallow up the higher factor. 

And, further, an endowed theatre of the type proposed would 
have to depend for its endowment upon a class of wealthy men 
who, I regret to state, are none too numerous in their protest 
against and absence from plays of the kind mentioned by the 
writer to the Suz. For it is one of the extraordinary and deplor- 
able signs of the times in which we live that people of wealth and 
social standing will congregate to witness dramatic representations 
so full of moral mildew and soul-blight that one questions whether 
the scenes depicted by Couture in his painting descriptive of 
the decadence of Rome are not the logical culmination of such 
ethical imperviousness. 

Nor is it to be expected that the wise, conscientious, untram- 
melled critic will cut any such figure in shaping the judgment of 
the public as Mrs. Clymer intimates. ‘The critics may affirm, with 
practical unanimity, “We condemn this play as hopelessly immoral 
and inartistic.” What will the public care? I have in mind at 
this moment acertain author whose manuscripts never got beyond 
the first manuscript reader in twenty publishing houses. ‘Cast 
down, but not destroyed,” this writer of third-rate fiction became 
his own publisher, and cleared a hundred thousand dollars, while 
every magazine and newspaper critic dismissed him with a con- 
temptuous line, or in a single paragraph relegated his books to 
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the limbo of trash. Does any one seriously suppose that the 
dramatic critic is more influential than the book critic in shaping 
popular judgment? A play may be hissed out of London or take 
the populace by storm in New York, or vice versa, and the 
dramatic critics will have little to do with its making or unmaking. 
Ballet and spangle, nimble feet and raiment of gauze, catchy songs 
and novel dances, daring situations and suggestive speeches 
threaded with feeble wit,— these are ingredients in the drama 
which, at the present low ebb of popular taste, defy the critic to 
replace with more wholesome material. The remedy lies deeper 
than his pen, deeper than Mrs. Clymer’s endowment theory, deeper 
than the employment of State or municipal censor ; but just where 
it lies it is difficult to say. 

Another phase of effort toward reform is the definitely con- 
ceived, organized attempt of cultivated people to purify and ele- 
vate the theatre. Not long ago a meeting was held in Boston, of 
patrons, actors, and professional critics, who reasonably argued 
that “an institution which so extensively influences the moral and 
intellectual life of the community cannot be left out of account by 
those who seek to exalt that life.” The purpose of the gathering 
was to propose some method of procedure which might prove one 
step, at least, toward elevating the stage. The outcome of the 
assemblage resulted in an organization empowered to lease a 
theatre, and provide for a short season of plays of high, unexcep- 
tionable quality, hoping thereby to test the public feeling and 
enlist popular support. Also, in the city of New York I note a move- 
ment whose result will be awaited with interest. That movement 
contemplates a theatre swayed by poetic ideals, the home of men 
of letters and lovers of art,— a theatre which appeals to the intuitive 
and the learned, and where literature of a noble order will find 
adequate scenic representation re-enforced by competent dramatic 
interpreters. 

It is quite impossible to predict what measure of success, if any, 
will attend either of these undertakings. No such attempt has 
hitherto been successful. But there is some cheerful significance 
in the fact that here and there, in the actor’s profession and out of 
it, a strong resisting current of bitter hostility is beginning to make 
itself felt against the slimy tide of present theatrical tendency that 
swirls and eddies through every flood-gate of popular recreation. 
For one, I am disposed to believe that the elevation of the stage 
is to be accomplished only as the stream of righteous tendency in 
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ail \ife broadens and deepens in every community. The question 
of rescuing the drama from its degradation, so that its educational 
features shall become unfeignedly the inspiration of mind and 
heart, does not materially differ from many other ethical problems 
that wrinkle thoughtful faces with lines of anxious brooding. The 
reason why so much of modern life is distinctly unethical is ex- 
plained by the absence of individual self-respect. Deepen the 
sense of the inexhaustible grandeur of human nature, and you 
mightily strengthen the bulwarks of individual virtue. The entire 
question of higher living for each of us personally, and a resulting 
increase of civic, domestic, municipal, and industrial probity, is 
chiefly a matter of personal self-respect. You may, for example, 
enact prohibitory laws until doomsday. Men will continue to get 
drunk just as long as they hold themselves cheaply. The con- 
scious worth of a man is the measure of his abstinence from evil 
habit. Now you may have able and moral critics to scorch the 
indecent play ; you may establish numerous agencies of theatrical 
reform similar to those described ; you may hear churchly thunder 
reverberating against the theatre until the ear wearies of the noisy 
and ineffective bombardment,— still, lacking this deeply significant 
ethical uplift of the whole people, whose exciting cause must be a 
greatly enlarged self-respect, all such measures will be compara- 
tively futile. When one can be made to feel that he is thoroughly 
cheapened by witnessing a licentious play, no matter how irra- 
diated by the genius of the actor, there has begun in his mind a 
process of uplifting, which, if communicated by personal influence 
to other minds, and gradually to the entire community, ultimately 
sounds the death-knell of the immoral drama. And I hold, as 
already argued against the church, that it is illogical and illiberal 
to refuse to patronize the decent drama because, as an institution, 
the theatre is corrupt. It is indeed said that the status of the 
modern theatre is so hofeless/y bad as to resemble the all-pervasive 
mood of the young woman, a well-known operatic star, who wrote 
Mr. Reginald De Koven, the librettist, apropos of her part: “I 
realize that an opera must be funny; but nothing funny must 
happen while I am on the stage, and I must be on the stage all 
the time.” I submit, however, that the objectionable in dramatic 
art, however overshadowing, does not absolutely dominate the 
stage ; and I could at this moment name certain comedies so full 
of genuine merit and so cleanly that one owes a duty to manager 
and playwright that is best discharged by personal attendance at 
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the play. The encouragement of the legitimate is always the 
rebuke of the illegitimate. 

One has only to review the literature of all civilized nations to 
realize how great a proportion of such literature is dramatic in 
form and substance. Moreover, the manners, the customs, the 
tendencies, the virtues, and the vices of the peoples of Greece, 
Rome, Arabia, Persia, India, Egypt, of the imposing empires of 
medizval and modern history, are disclosed to us through the 
medium of the drama. Act, scene, dialogue, accessories,— these 
are the mechanical devices from the very beginning by means of 
which heroic achievements, sublime sacrifices, just and unjust 
deeds, noble and ignoble sentiments, are vividly brought to our 
notice in the rhymes and measures of tragic and comic muse, who, 
by giving full scope to the faculty of imitation,— which Aristotle 
says is instinctive from infancy,— render it possible for scenic 
representation to reproduce 


“ All the graces of the age 
And all the loves of time, 
All the pleasures of the stage 
And relishes of rhyme ; 
And all the softnesses of courts,— 
The looks, the laughter, and the sports: 
And mingle all their sweets and salts, 
That none may say the triumph halts.” 


The greatest and the loftiest minds— minds that reflect the 
brightest intellectual glory upon the nations— have seized upon 
the drama as the instrument for the creation of multitudinous 
types of life and character,— types whose living, palpitating em- 
bodiment by a Talma, a Rachel, a Siddons, or a Garrick, emphasize 
the oneness of humanity in all ages, and cause every man to see in 
himself an embryo Hyde and Jekyll. It is idle to say that in all 
this there is not a combination of elements of the highest educa- 
tional value. The educational feature of the drama is never more 
clearly realized — on its ethical side —than in the presentation of 
plays like ‘“‘ Macbeth,” the noble tragedies of “ Virginius” and 
“‘Coriolanus,” and sweet comedies after the pattern of “A Pair of 
Spectacles,”— comedies so delightfully affirmative of the inviolabil- 
ity of pure human love or the attractiveness of large-hearted trust 
in one’s fellow-creatures. But the pity is that a vicious and 
depraved public taste —explain it as we may —discourages the 
revival of rare old plays of moral worth, and reduces the lofty tra- 
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ditions of the drama to the capering follies of music hall and 
vaudeville. To make its teaching of ethical value, this mimic 
world must be as real and earnest as the strife that roars and 
surges around it; but the mimic world of to-day, in its general 
aspect, fixes one eye on the box-office receipts and the other upon 
the young bloods of the town, while the shreds and patches of a 
motley scenic processional pass before the eye to the sound of 
music as trivial as song-words and stage-dialogue are inane and 
coarse. The future of the drama—as Matthew Arnold said of 
poetry —is “immense,” because the wearing struggle for life in 
every trade and profession drives men to seek some form of recre- 
ation the moment the doors of counting-room and study are 
locked. The promise of the future — whether in the line of the 
best traditions of the stage or a descent to still lower depths of 
shamelessness— largely depends, in my judgment, upon the 
general uplift or further degradation of the public conscience and 
the personal ethic. It may be unkind, as William Winter suggests 
in a recent speech before the Actors’ Fund Association, to demon- 
strate that the modern drama is largely devoted to a series of 
extraordinary plays ; “in which the demi-rep, upon the one hand, 
D and a blackguard, upon the other, are engaged in presenting to you 
: social questions, ‘problems,’ so I think they are called, the sole 
result of which, so far as I can see, is to give you a hideous dis- 
gust of human nature, and cause you to be embarrassed with 
awkward questions at the breakfast table.” But, “in the long 
run,” continues Mr. Winter, “it is the kind and right thing to do 
because it is incidentally protecting the stage from bad influences, 
and maintaining that art may proceed to the highest summits, and 
F within the limitations of good taste and good breeding.” And to 
this sentiment every believer in the legitimate drama as the source 
of enlightenment, instruction, diversion, warning, and inspiration, 
will cordially respond. 














4. A TRIO OF SUB-ALPINE SCHOLARS: 


ALESSANDRO MANZONI, ANTONIO ROSMINI, AND 
ANTONIO STOPPANI. 


BY W. D. McCRACKAN, NEW YORK. 
[Read Tuesday, August 31.] 


If you look into the window of an Italian bookstore, there are 
two works which you will almost surely see there, exposed for sale. 
One is the famous historical romance, “I Promessi Sposi,” of 
Alessandro Manzoni; and the other is a description of Italy, enti- 
tled “Il Bel Paese,” by Antonio Stoppani. More rarely, perhaps, 
you may find one of the many volumes on philosophy, written by 
Antonio Rosmini-Serbati, who must be reckoned in many respects 
the most important figure in modern Italian philosophy. 

These three men played their part during life in the unification 
of Italy. Now that they are dead, their work goes on ; and, because 
it is in the highest sense educational, I have ventured to put their 
achievements into a paper for the educational department of the 
American Social Science Association. All three gave new im- 
pulses to young Italy, reflected its peculiar sentiments, its color, 
its glories, and thus made their way into the hearts of their 
countrymen, to find lodgment there for all time. 

Curiously enough, all three were reared on the southern slopes 
of the Alps. They were in truth sub-Alpine men. Manzoni was 
born in Milan, but spent his boyhood amid the foothills of the 
Alps, at Lecco, on the Lake of Como, where also, he placed the 
scene of his romance; Rosmini was born at Rovereto, in the 
Austrian Tirol, and founded his college at Stresa on Lago Mag- 
giore ; while Stoppani, again, lived at Lecco, the geology of whose 
surroundings he made the starting-point for world-wide researches. 
Furthermore, this trio, comprising a man of letters, a theologian, 
and a naturalist, were united by strong bonds: they were ardent 
patriots, and fiercely fought Austrian rule; and they were fervent 
Roman Catholics, and looked for the pope to place himself at the 
head of unified Italy. And yet, though they belong together 
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spiritually, and by reason of the principles they advocated, they 
were not exact contemporaries. Manzoni was born in 1785, and 
died in 1873; Rosmini lived from 1797 to 1855; and Stoppani 
from 1824 to 1891. 

Manzoni and Rosmini were bosom friends. They showed each 
other their manuscripts. Manzoni used to say, “ Rosmini is a 
philosopher of my way of thinking” ; and Rosmini, “ Manzoni is 
a poet after my own heart.” But I have not been able, in the 
material at my disposal, to ascertain that Stoppani ever knew 
Rosmini personally or actually met Manzoni. 

The Italian lake region, then, is the proper district in which to 
study this sub-Alpine trio. When one has seen the notable beauty 
spots of Lake Como,—such as Bellaggio and the Tremezzina,— 
the Bay of Lecco is not very impressive, nor the town very pleas- 
ing. By contrast with famous show-places, it looks sordid and 
industrial. The water-front is disorderly without being particu- 
larly picturesque, and dirty without the color which redeems so 
much in Italy. At the same time the toothed mountain at the 
back (the Resegnone) is really fine; and there is a pretty little 
village on the opposite shore, called Malgrate. It seems strange, 
perhaps, that a literary figure like that of Manzoni should have 
become the presiding genius of so prosaic and commercial a town. 
He it is who has made Lecco a familiar name throughout Italy, 
and placed it on the lips of many people who have never heard 
of the silk and iron industries of the place. In the evening, when 
the population, Latin-fashion, pours out into the main street, and 
talks at the top of its several voices, the lamps on the four corners 
of Manzoni’s statue in the square are lighted, and make of the 
whole a literary shrine for the strollers to admire. 

Manzoni is usually depicted as an old gentleman with white 
whiskers and high forehead; and thus the statue at Lecco repre- 
sents him. In truth, Italians study his “I Promessi Sposi”’ al- 
most as diligently as they do their Dante and “ Divina Com- 
media.” The famous book occupies almost the same position in 
Italian literature that “Don Quixote” holds in Spanish. The 
first edition is dated 1821 ; but since then there have been no less 
than one hundred and eighteen editions in Italian, nineteen in 
French, seventeen in German, and ten in English. 

It must be acknowledged that Manzoni’s ‘opportunity for fame 
was unusual. In other countries the romantic renaissance of the 
early nineteenth century brought many men of genius to the front ; 
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but in Italy Manzoni seems to have had the field very much to 
himself. Hence his position may be termed unique, which is not 
saying that he does not deserve the admiration so generously 
showered upon him. For the sake of those who have never read 
“I Promessi Sposi,” or have forgotten the story, I may be per- 
mitted merely to say that the book tells the tale of two young 
people, Renzo and Lucia, who in the year 1628 and thereafter 
pass through many tribulations before they can be married and 
remain happy ever after. Lucia is abducted. Renzo, on his part, 
goes through thrilling adventures ; but the faithful lovers are finally 
brought together again in Milan, at the time of the plague, through 
the instrumentality of a good priest, Christopher. 

Manzoni used his historic material cleverly in this simple story, 
so as to make it appeal at once to the individual and to the nation. 
In a letter to his friend Fauriel (the French scholar) in 1821, 
Manzoni thus gave his idea of historical novels as a form of 
literature: “I may tell you that I conceive of them as a repre- 
sentation of a given state of society by means of facts and char- 
acters so nearly resembling reality that one could believe it a true 
story which one had just discovered.” 

The Manzoni family were originally rough and violent feudal 
lords from Sarzio in the Valsassina, near Lecco. The writer’s 
father moved down to a villa called Del Caleotto, on which a 
marble tablet now records the fact that Manzoni was also the 
author of the “Inni” and of “ Adelchi.” The first is a collection 
of sacred lyrics, among which that one inspired by the death of 
Napoleon, “Il Cinque Maggio,” is said to be the most popular 
lyric in the language. The “ Adelchi” is a tragedy dealing with 
the conquest of Lombardy by Charlemagne, but containing many 
veiled allusions to the hated Austrian rule. Even the little house 
where Manzoni was put to nurse is furnished with an inscription, 
stating that the future poet there took his first nourishment in 
1785. 

At school Manzoni was reckoned among the dunces until at 
the age of fifteen, he broke forth into poetry with some sonnets of 
great promise. On the death of his father he went to live in 
Auteuil with his mother. There he imbibed the fashionable 
Voltairianism of the day. Report has it that his wife, the daughter 
of a Genevese banker, weaned him back to Catholicism. At all 
events, when he first met Rosmini at Milan in 1826, he was a 
devoted adherent of the Church of Rome. He lived to the 
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advanced age of eighty-eight. His funeral, in 1873, was the most 
sumptuous Italy has witnessed in recent times, and has become 
memorable in the annals of art because Verdi wrote a requiem 
for it, which has since become famous as one of the greatest 
examples of that particular musical form. It was given in New 
York last winter. 

Rosmini, like Manzoni, was of patrician birth. When he had 
occasion to express his opinions in regard to politics, they 
assumed rather an aristocratic than a democratic tinge. For 
example, in a memorial which he addressed to Pope Pius IX. he 
wrote that he considered the sovereignty of the people absurd, 
unjust, nay, immoral. He thoroughly abhorred the ideas promul- 
gated by the French Revolution. 

There seems to be no question that the founder of the Institute 
of Charity (better known as the order of Rosminians) was very 
precocious as achild. At five years of age he is said to have had 
a fair knowledge of the Bible. His favorite game was to pretend 
being a hermit, in order to meditate upon the lives of the saints. 
Even his nurse seems to have expected him to astonish the world ; 
for she carefully treasured up his baby-clothes, and would surren- 
der them to no one until after Rosmini’s death. Curiously 
enough, the boy, when sent to school, like Manzoni, showed a sur- 
prising degree of stupidity in his lessons; while all the time at 
home, in his uncle’s library, he read for amusement and inwardly 
digested the works of Thomas Aquinas and Augustine, thus form- 
ing the basis of his future philosophy. 

The youth early declared his desire of becoming a priest, to the 
great sorrow of his family. He was sent to the University of 
Padua,— like Saint Francis de Sales, more than two centuries 
before,— in order that contact with the world might cure him of 
his longing for an ecclesiastical career, and with much the same 
result. A year had not gone by before young Rosmini had 
received the tonsure. From Padua he retired to Rovereto in the 
Trentino, there to continue his reading of the philosophers in 
retirement. The classic writers, the Church Fathers, the mediz- 
val schoolmen, the modern rationalists and positivists,— ail were 
passed in review,— some six hundred and twenty authors in all. 

Special interest always attaches to the genesis of a great 
achievement. Rosmini’s founding of the Institute of Charity was 
due in no small part to the influence of a woman. A certain phil- 
anthropic old marchioness, Maddalena di Canossa, denominated 
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by the Roman Church veneradilis serva Dei, wrote Rosmini to ask 
his help in some projects of charity which she was contemplating. 
Rosmini outlined a plan for a new order, whose ideals should be 
works of charity,— corporal, intellectual, or spiritual, as special 
cases might require. In 1831, after many delays and disappoint- 
ments, three houses were secured for the new order in Italy. 
To-day there are branches in England, Ireland, France, and the 
United States. In London the brethren are attached to the 
ancient church of St. Etheldreda, Ely Place, Holborn, where the 
English translations of Rosmini’s works are edited and published. 
A complete catalogue of these works contains ninety-nine num- 
bers. His Sistema Filosophico alone takes up more than forty 
volumes, being ‘“‘a veritable encyclopedia of the human know- 
able, synthetically conjoined.” 

If it is ever fair or profitable to condense any man’s philosophy, 
that of Rosmini may be, and has been, described in the following 
terms: “The idea of Being enters into all our acquired cogni- 
tions. It is objective, true, and, when applied to the human being, 
produces intellectual perceptions of the external world. This idea 
of Being must be innate in us, implanted by God in our nature.” 
Rosmini made himself a champion of Revelation against ration- 
alism. He became known in Italy as the “regenerator of Chris- 
tian philosophy”; and yet the principal opposition which he 
encountered came from within the Church itself. The order of 
the Jesuits seems from the very first to have bitterly opposed his 
work, fearing for its intellectual prestige in the Church, and per- 
haps for the fat purses which went with the professorships. Its 
members tried to undermine his influence at the papal court. They 
wrote under various pseudonyms, vilifying his doctrine, and call- 
ing him everything which is most distasteful to a Roman Catholic, 
— Jansenist, Calvinist, Lutheran, etc. They succeeded in having 
the constitution of his order subjected to an examination ; but this 
turned out favorably for Rosmini, and called forth an apostolic 
letter from Gregory XVI. in his praise. Later the Jesuits 
denounced as heretical three hundred and twenty-seven philo- 
sophical propositions contained in his works; but on this occasion, 
again, when Pius 1X. submitted the points at issue to a special 
congregation of cardinals for inspection, the charges were once 
more dismissed. Even after Rosmini’s death, in 1855, these 
persecutions did not end. At last they bore fruit in 1888; for, 
while Leo XIII. was celebrating his jubilee with an exhibition at 
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the Vatican, he was persuaded to denounce forty propositions of 
Rosmini. The Rosminians submitted at once, but the breach in 
the Roman Church is by no means healed ; and it illustrates in an 
unusual manner the conflict ever going on between certain ten- 
dencies in the Church of Rome. 

There are monuments to Rosmini at Rovereto and Stresa, and 
this year (being his centenary) a new one was unveiled in Milan 
itself. He is not going to be forgotten. A good deal could be 
said about his influence in the unification of Italy. He was sent 
to Pius 1X. by King Carlo Alberto, to secure papal co-operation 
toward that end. His negotiations were well under way toward 
success, when all his efforts were nullified by the revolution of 
1848 in Rome, which drove the pope to Gaéta. The Austrian 
court and the Jesuits gained the ear of Pius IX., and Rosmini 
never after took an active part in politics. He used to say that, 
under ordinary circumstances, the priests ought not to participate 
in political agitation, but attend strictly to their priestly functions. 
He desired, however, that they should be sufficiently well versed 
in political science to give advice, and to serve the State in 
emergencies. 

I can only add to this meagre sketch of one of Italy’s great 
educators that our American Professor Davidson has made him- 
self an expositor of Rosminianism for the English-speaking 
peoples (Thomas Davidson, of New York, but formerly resident 
in Italy). At the same time I am obliged to add that I have not 
had an opportunity in the short time which I could devote to this 
paper to consult Professor Davidson’s work. 

When we come to Stoppani, the third person in this sub-Alpine 
trio, we find ourselves considering a scholar and teacher who 
only recently (in 1891) passed away. His appearance is re- 
membered by many. It was much like that of Renan. He was 
born in Lecco, and ordained to the priesthood in 1848. He and 
Rosmini were the ecclesiastics in the trio; but he does not 
seem to have known Rosmini personally. His intense admiration 
—his love —for Rosmini are due to a certain Alessandro Pesta- 
lozza, Stoppani’s teacher of philosophy in the theological semi- 
nary of Milan. This Pestalozza, who must not be confounded 
with the great Swiss teacher Pestalozzi, was a devoted adherent 
of Rosmini. But Stoppani was first and foremost a geologist. It 
was not until his later years that he began to write in a religious 
vein. 
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He was a geologist by instinct from boyhood, a natural col- 
lector of stones and shells, an observer from whom nothing 
escaped. He was passionately fond of his Lecco. Even after 
extensive travels, he always returned to it with renewed admira- 
tion. On the lake, up the narrowing valleys, on the mountain 
tops, he was ever the ardent naturalist; and with that, too, the 
poet and patriot. He early arrived at scientific conclusions, the 
importance of which he did not suspect until a savant was sent 
down from Vienna to prepare a treatise on the geology of 
Lombardy, and found that Stoppani had already done the work 
in the rough. Stoppani’s researches were published soon after, 
under the title of ‘“Studii geologici e paleontologici sulla Lom- 
bardia.” With this he at once stepped into the front rank of the 
world’s naturalists. 

Not until he had carefully studied his native district, idealized 
it and philosophized about it, did he turn further afield, over the 
beautiful peninsula of his greater country, Italy itself. In 1875 
appeared his ‘Il Bel Paese,’the most popular of his books,—a 
work which revealed to many Italians the many-sided beauties of 
their own soil,— from the ice, snow, and waterfalls of the Alps to 
the ineffable blue of the Italian sky and sea. As an example of 
a monograph on a scientific subject, treated in a popular style, 
Stoppani’s ‘“‘What is a Volcano?” deserves to be taken as a 
model. In fact, it was as teacher, as educator in various schools 
and universities, and as public lecturer that Stoppani left his mark 
upon the new Italy. 

In Pavia, in Florence, as head of the great Ambrosian Library 
in Milan, he helped to make the Italians conscious of their own 
possibilities: to live less in the present, to treasure the past, and 
to prepare for the future. It is one thing to give Italy the appear- 
ance of a political unit. It is quite another matter to make it truly 
united. Stoppani realized this, as did Rosmini and Manzoni. 
He would have preferred a confederation first, to lead up to a 
centralized State by degrees. But the fact being accomplished, 
the next best thing was to raise the morale of the whole people 
by every possible means. 

Toward the end of his life the good old naturalist took to relig- 
ion more than ever. As an ardent Catholic, he wrote much in the 
desire to reconcile faith and science. His enthusiasm for Rosmini 
and everything Rosminian subjected him to constant persecution 
at the hands of the Jesuits. He was obliged to bring suit for 
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defamation against one of their organs, the Osservatore Cattolico of 
Milan ; and he won his case, too. Finally, he and his friends actu- 
ally founded a paper, /7 Rosmini, expressly for the purpose of 
defending the name of the dead Rosmini. This sheet, too, was 
placed under the ban of Rome. 

Stoppani spent his last years in raising funds for monuments to 
Manzoni and Rosmini. That to Manzoni, in Lecco, was unveiled 
six months after his death. It is now the turn of young Italy to 
honor itself with a monument to the great patriot-naturalist ; and 
then these three men, who from the southern foot of the Alps sent 
their influence over the whole peninsula, whose ideals, whether or 
no we entirely agree with them, are still a large element of the 
future,—a strong educational force,— will have been suitably 
remembered. 
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II DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


In the hope of securing the paper read by Dr. Stephen Smith at the opening 
session of the Health Department, the editor delayed publication for some time. 
But at the last moment Dr. Smith found that his manuscript had been lost, and 
under the pressure of exacting duties he was unable to dictate even the 
substance of it. As the title of his contribution gives the key-note to the 
essays which follow, essays that work out the leading thought in detail, the 
title is reproduced in this place. It is “Zhe Jmportance of a High Grade of 
Physical Health in the following Classes of Inmates of Public Institutions, with 
a View to their Cure, Development, or Reformation, and the Best Method of secur- 
ing such Health.” 


1. PHYSICAL HEALTH OF THE INSANE. 


BY P. M. WISE, M.D., PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK LUNACY 
COMMISSION. 


[Read Wednesday morning.] 


Insanity is a symptom of physical disease: hence insanity and 
sound physical health are antonymous. This applies without 
exception to those mental conditions in which a departure from 
the individual standard is recent, acute, or active. It must be 
admitted that, when the pathological activity ceases, when the 
violence of the mental and physical storm abates, when the 
destructive forces are subdued and the neuron cicatrices are per- 
fected, there can be a restoration of bodily function, which is 
sound as far as it goes, lacking the brain function that corresponds 
with cell destruction. The individual may remain “ insane,” but 
the insanity is a subtraction of functional tissue rather than a 
pathological process. Like an amputated limb which leaves its 
subject unable to walk, the chronic maniac is unable to reason, by 
virtue of destroyed brain-cells and their association processes ; yet 
in each case there may be physical health in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term. 

In a fair proportion of acute cases, where there has been no 
destructive tissue change, with the return of bodily health there 
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is also a return to normal mental activity. Health is a relative 
term. Its standard depends upon environment and development. 
I assume that, for the purposes of the present discussion, physical 
health should be considered that functioning which maintains a 
proper nutrition and excretion without degradation of bodily tissue 
in the matured, and maintains the usual tissue progression to ado- 
lescence in the undeveloped. It assumes also a freedom from 
extrinsic toxines. 

Perhaps an illustration suggested by Dr. Van Gieson will serve 
our present purpose better, in which health is considered as an 
equation of the resisting body elements against its enemies. Thus 
we now know that one of the functions of the blood serum is to 
neutralize or destroy the toxic influences which are constantly 
attacking it, and that, when it loses this power, it is overcome and 
disease exists. In the same way the cellular elements of the 
body exert an aggressive action against deleterious toxic or bac- 
terial poisons; and, as long as they hold the balance of power, 
they triumphantly express their function in a normal manner. If 
this resistance is weakened, either through inherited or acquired 
causes, they succumb; and we then have a pathological condition. 

We can apply this illustration to the mass of persons who 
become insane, but there remains a small proportion of cases in 
which the expression of disordered mind seems to have solely a 
psychic origin. They are, however, so exceptional that, since this 
question pertains to social science, they would have a doubtful 
classification. Hence we may safely assume that, whatever may be 
the cause of the insanity, there is always accompanying ill-health. 
If, as sometimes occurs, a moral or mental shock leaves its sub- 
ject in a condition termed insanity, the same storm that uproots 
the psychical centres disturbs also the lower nerve centres. There 
is a disarrangement of the nutritive and excretory functions, and 
it is the lessening of the bodily resistance which prevents the 
return of the mental balance. The treatment of these cases is 
directed to a re-establishment of physical health. Even what is 
known as moral or mental treatment would be useless, unless com- 
bined with a restoration in a large degree of the normal body 
resistance ; in other words, the individual standard of physical 
health. Thus mind-shock disturbs the body functions, and is a 
contributing cause to ill-health and insanity. 

One of the first therapeutical duties of a medical officer in an 
institution for the insane is to correct the excretory functions of a 
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newly admitted case. Almost invariably, they are found to be 
disordered, particularly that of the alimentary canal. Frequently 
the insanity is caused by a disturbance of these functions, by an 
imperfect throwing out of the body poisons; and, with the correc- 
tion of the fault, auto-intoxication and its results pass away, and 
the patient is cured. 

Faults of nutrition also frequently starve the brain-cells, and 
create an irregular morbid activity, with subsequent exhaustion. 
One of the most deadly mental diseases is caused by an excess of 
blood-supply and consequent irritation to the highest brain centres, 
the outermost layers of the cortex. In short, there can be no 
change in the nutritive fluid of the body, without affecting in 
some degree the nervous elements; and, although their stability 
may sustain an equilibrium of function, the power of resistance is 
weakened, and persistence of the morbid condition sooner or later 
disturbs mentalization, when the subject is termed insane. 

The establishment, then, of healthy bodily function must be un- 
derstood to be a removal of the potent cause of insanity; and a 
high grade of physical health is not only coincident with recovery, 
but its maintenance is a reasonably safe assurance of the continu- 
ance of mind stability, where structure has not been seriously 
affected. It is for this reason that the modern conception of an 
institution for the insane is that it should be a hospital as well for 
the body as for the mind, and the former detention places for the 
insane have been replaced by hospitals. 

The hospital idea has changed institutions for the insane in a 
marked degree ; and the tendency has been to improve the bodily 
health, to cure a greater proportion of recoverable cases, to 
ameliorate the condition of those who do not recover, and to 
lengthen the duration of the insane life. This has been accom- 
plished mainly by replacing uninstructed attendants with trained 
nurses, by regulating diet, exercise, bathing and attire to suit the 
individual case, and by making the environment pleasing. In 
the construction of hospitals every hygienic requirement has been 
closely observed; and fresh air at all times, pure water, safe 
sewerage, and equable temperature receive the same careful 
attention in an institution for the insane that they receive in a 
general hospital. 

The social aspect of the care of the insane who are dependent 
upon public care and benevolence, who now perhaps exceed in 
numbers all other classes of dependent defectives combined, has 
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been discussed at great length for many years. The burden of 
caring for these cases as if they were sick has more re¢ently been 
recognized as the better policy; for the cure of any case, or its 
improvement (without complete cure) to a degree that will relieve 
the public of its care, is a distinct gain, aside from the humane 
and prevailing desire to relieve the afflicted. 

What has the modern institution gained over the former methods 
in detention houses? It has (1) organized complete medical 
staffs, made up of experienced men who have devoted their lives 
to this work, and whose opinions upon insanity constitute our 
present authority. (2) It has obtained hygienic conditions in 
location, construction, and equipment in the fullest degree. (3) 
It has regulated dietaries and attire to suit the needs of the 
individual. (4) There are now provided nurses trained in the 
particular care of mental cases, who recognize insanity as a symp- 
tom of disease, instead of a demoniacal possession, to be exorcised 
by discipline. (5) It has provided objective diversion, in order 
to make use of psychic influence toward relief. (6) It has 
brought to bear upon all cases the modern light of science, and 
has given to all the benefit of the latest therapeutical measures. 
(7) Finally, the care of the insane is now recognized as a sacred 
public trust, and humanity has displaced the safety of the com- 
munity as a motive. Either the insane, who constitute the most 
helpless and wretched of suffering humanity, must have proper 
care and receive the benefit of all available relief measures, or 
the hopeless must pass to lethal euthanasia. No middle course 
will be tolerated in this progressive epoch, and the demagogue’s 
appeal to the burdened tax-payer will not be heeded. 

The State of New York has given an example of providing 
institutions for all its dependent insane, and maintaining them 
scientifically and rationally under a system that should insure 
uniformly good results. Its fundamental principle is the cure 
and amelioration of the insane, and this rests mainly upon estab- 
lishing a high grade of physical health in its patients. The best 
methods of securing it are a constant study, but no absolutely 
necessary element is eliminated on account of cost. Much may 
be acquired in simple and economical ways. Thus graded and 
properly applied, occupation of a useful character has been recog- 
nized as a means of controlling and regulating muscular action 
as well as mentalization, and as a body developer. The principles 
of physical development by exercise, temperature, and circulatory 
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regulation, are among the most important therapeutical measures. 
The recognition of the body forces as a material background for 
the mind, upon which it depends and with which it oscillates up 
and down the scale, from its individual standard of excellence to 
degradation, has done much to modify our treatment of mental 
disorders. With inherited mind instability much can be done to 
increase resistance, by physical development and maintaining 
uniformly an excellent standard of bodily health. Or, even in 
those cases of mental decay where the tissue changes are destruc- 
tive and irreparable, great improvement is affected by body 
development. The arrest of destructive changes and the pre- 
vention of dementia— in other words, circumscribing the patho- 
logical processes by physical development and maintaining the 
highest standard of bodily health — are among the more important 
functions of an institution. 

A better knowledge of consciousness, its nature and its depend- 
ence upon the lower nerve centres, is aiding the treatment of the 
insane. In connection also with the insane hospitals of New 
York there is established an institute of research into the nature 
and causes of insanity. Past experience teaches us that individ- 
ual effort in this direction has effected but little, and therefore 
New York has set an example of co-operation which promises 
good results. 

The most encouraging results have accrued from the treatment 
of the individual, and not by classification. The old medical saw 
that “‘ there are no two cases alike”’ is truly adapted to the insane. 
The teachers of mental medicine now recognize the greater im- 
portance of individual symptoms, and emphasize less the necessity 
of placing every insane person in a fixed classification. Special 
organs receive the attention of specialists. Our hospitals have 
ophthalmologists, odontologists, gynecologists, and surgeons on the 
staff. Bodily irritation of any kind, as a possible cause of the 
mind trouble, is treated, and frequently, if not usually, with good 
results. 

We are constantly attempting to repair the damage wrought by 
the over-straining forces of modern civilization. The complex 
human organism is treated with less regard than a machine ; and 
the insane hospital is the ultimate dumping-ground, when the 
mainspring is broken. It is true that in these great repair shops 
we have not yet been able to reach the finer mechanism directly, 
in a material way ; but, indirectly, we endeavor to reach the highest 
grade of physical health. 

















2. “THE EPILEPTIC.” 


BY W. P. SPRATLING, M.D., SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CRAIG COL- 
ONY, SONYEA, N.Y. 


[Read Wednesday morning.] 


I am honored by the invitation of the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Health of this Association to take part in discussing the 
importance of a high grade of physical health in the effort to cure, 
develop, or reform the dependent and delinquent classes cared for 
in public institutions. 

It is a most timely topic,—timely for the reason that the day of 
simple, indiscriminate custodial care for such classes is rapidly 
becoming a forgotten practice, and for the added reason that the 
greater economy lies in curing or reforming such classes as against 
giving them custodial care to be perpetuated through the entire 
lifetime of the dependent individual. 

Statistics recently came under my observation of a French fam- 
ily of dependents, where the initial fault lay in the mother four 
generations back, and whose progeny was so numerous and defec- 
tive through the four succeeding generations that their care im- 
posed upon the French government an outlay of one and a quarter 
million of dollars. 

But the money value of such care cannot be compared to the 
distress and suffering that followed this family and its immediate 
connections through four generations. The public charities of this 
country, and particularly of the great Commonwealth of New York, 
have grown to fairly astounding proportions; and some of the mill- 
ions of dollars that are being spent annually do not go into the 
channel the current of which flows to cure, development, and re- 
form, but leads into the stagnant waters of simple custodial care, 
pregnant with the inaction of routine practices and fruitless of 
beneficent results. 

In this State and elsewhere there are notable exceptions to this, 
but they only serve to accentuate the too widely prevalent policies 
that varying circumstances compel in caring for the dependent 
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and delinquent classes. Sometimes it is politics ; at other times, 
a lack of money ; or, again, it may be laid at the door of a cause 
just as disastrous as either of the above,— namely, inaction. 

My province in this discussion has to do with the epileptic ; and 
whatever may be said hereafter in this paper on the subject of 
sound health, how to attain it, and its value to the dependent 
classes, will be in its application to the epileptic. And my remarks 
will be under two heads: the one theoretical, or what it is possible 
to do ; the other practical, or what has been done. 

These will be prefaced by a brief description of the disease 
from which the epileptic suffers. ‘A sound mind in a sound 
body” is an adage so old and so commonly used that we do not 
stop to consider the wealth of its meaning. Yet the sum total of 
the entire complex problem we are called on to consider lies 
wholly within its meaning. If the entire human organism is 
sound in all its parts; if that soundness extends to and includes 
the nucleus of every cell and protoplasmic mass and to the outer- 
most ramifications of every nerve fibre,—there can be but one 
condition of the body as a whole ; and that will be one of perfect 
physiologic health and soundness. But suc.. a condition would be 
an anomaly, it would be so rare. 

Epilepsy was described by Hippocrates thirty centuries ago, 
and from that day to this its treatment has been as persistent as 
ambition could make it, and as varied as the resources of the 
Materia Medica, combined with the art and skill of the physician 
and surgeon, could devise. 

Epilepsy is generally described as being a paroxysmal affection, 
characterized by convulsive movements and followed by loss of 
consciousness. The latter may or may not be true, since we 
know that certain types of seizures do occur without loss of con- 
sciousness. The attacks may be foreshadowed by a warning or 
they may come without warning. The convulsive movements 
vary in degree from the most delicate twitching of the finer 
muscles about the mouth to convulsive shocks so universal and 
violent as to throw the patient forcibly to the ground. They may 
occur as often as every three minutes or less apart, or they may 
be separated by intervals of months or even years. 

The mental and physical deterioration that epileptics are so 
prone to suffer from differ widely in degree, and depend originally 
upon the physical and mental stamina of the individual, and later 
on the frequency and severity of the seizures. 
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It is largely a disease of childhood and early life, since 70 
per cent. of all cases begin under the age of twenty years; and 
this is an important fact to remember when we come to study its 
treatment. 

The causes that produce it are legion, but the etiological factor 
of greatest importance is heredity, 35 and 37 per cent. of all cases 
in males and females, respectively, being ascribed to that cause. 

After heredity comes a long list of causes as numerous as are 
the varieties of the disease itself, but which may be stated in the 
concrete to include the specific and non-specific diseases of a 
general nature and their sequela, the various forms of auto-in- 
toxicants, the numerous excesses, shock, fright, and causes remov- 
able through surgical procedures. 

Referring again to the factors in heredity, the so-called stigmata 
of degeneration must be mentioned. They include asymmetry of 
the face and cranium, protruding teeth, malformed ears, and 
various deformities of the hard palate. 

To what extent these influences are responsible for the pro- 
duction of epilepsy, I do not know; but it is my belief that, if they 
mean anything at all, it must be that they stand as part evidence 
of the fact that the structural organization of the individual, as 
compared with the normal standard, is incomplete. And, since it 
is incomplete, in this respect we have some warrant for assuming 
that some omission has been made from the integral structure of 
the central nervous system of the individual at fault. 

Out of one hundred and forty-five cases studied at the Craig 
Colony, including both sexes and all ages from eight to seventy 
years, and among whon, individually, the disease had existed for 
from one to forty years, one hundred and thirty-one of them pre- 
sented evidences of the stigmata of degeneration. And in the 
treatment of the epileptic, in trying to give him a higher grade of 
physical health as a preface to curing his disease, we must con- 
stantly recognize the presence of congenital deficiencies, and not 
vainly strive to supply what nature originally omitted. Among 
those, then, of the public dependents who demand a high grade of 
physical health as a prerequisite to the cure of their disease, the 
epileptic stands in the foremost rank. 

Not only does it too often happen that congenital deficiencies 
handicap the possibility of his recovery, but the very nature of his 
malady is such as to rob him of whatever mental and physical 
stamina he may possess. And this will seem all the more strange 
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when we realize that convulsions are far nearer normal than the 
stormy nature of their presence would lead us to believe. 

But we will not wonder so much at this if we go just a step 
further, and briefly study the mechanism of the fit itself. We 
assume that all manifestations witnessed during a convulsion 
appear as aresult of a sudden liberation of nerve force somewhere 
in the brain. It is not often that a seizure occurs without involv- 
ing, sooner or later, the motor cells of the cortex of the brain ; 
and, as arule, these cells constitute the seat of the discharging 
lesion more frequently than any other. We go a little further, and 
are led to believe that the discharge in the motor cells of the cor- 
tex takes place as the result of defective inhibitory action on the 
part of the sensory cells underlying the cortical layers. Just why 
these sensory cells partially or wholly lose control periodically over 
the action of the motor cells above has not been explained ; but, 
like the stigmata of degeneration, the forces of inhibition may 
have suffered from lack of completion in the original creation. 

The epileptic, therefore, is not only often congenitally weak, 
but is peculiarly liable to acquire a very generally marked condi- 
tion of feeble health. All this being true, the need of the highest 
possible degree of physical health that can be attained through 
proper and continuous exercise and means of development is all 
the more forcibly demanded ; and, in seeking to bring this about, 
we should not fora moment forget the one fact important above all 
others in developmental training in the restoration of health. And 
that is that the very exercise that strengthens and develops the 
muscles of the arms and legs, or, indeed, any other part of the 
body, will just as surely strengthen and develop the areas or 
centres in the brain that control these outlying parts. 

Theoretically and without any violence to the teachings of 
physiology, we should be able, under proper given conditions, to 
take a young and healthy body, and train it up to the highest 
possible standard of physical health. 

We need only to remember that with the young nervous system 
anything is possible, and that, roughly speaking, the plasticity of 
the nerve-cells declines in proportion to their age. It is this fact 
that makes early education so important. 

The system of developmental training, the training that carries 
with it co-equally all parts and functions of the body, and that 
brings with it perfect physical health, is so elaborate in its con- 
struction that it can be only touched on in this paper. Its first 
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principle lies in the recognition of co-equal development. The 
rest is a matter of method and detail. Co-equal development 
means that all of the functions and special sense faculties of the 
body shall share, in proportionate degree, in the processes of edu- 
cation and development. Muscular development should go hand 
in hand, and keep equal pace with the growth and expansion of 
the brain; and the brain should not be forced to work under 
forced draught while the muscular system is permitted to atrophy 
through habitual inaction. Inaction means atrophy, and atrophy 
is closely allied to disease. 

Many vocations call for the habitual use of a given set of 
muscles or for brain-work along sharply circumscribed lines; and 
the individual called on to do such work will in time be over- 
developed, as far as health is concerned, in one direction and suf- 
fer from lack of development in another. The tendencies of the 
times are toward specialisms; and the laws of progress demand 
not only the survival of the fittest, but the fullest development of 
specialized faculties. But it is not healthy, and the wreckage of 
health that follows the practice is becoming greater all the while. 

When we come to the employment of means for the promotion 
of health for the epileptic, we do not need to use any system dif- 
ferent from that we would use to strengthen and develop a normal 
individual. But with the epileptic we must begin earlier in point 
of age, work harder, and in the end be satisfied to have accom- 
plished less. 

And by no means should we fall into the disastrous error of 
taking a fatalistic view of the case ; for, in spite of all his deficien- 
cies, his abnormally low standard of physical health, his ingrained 
inertia, his too frequently perverted moral sense, I know of no 
class of sick or defective dependents for whom more can be done 
than for the epileptic. 

Under proper measures, almost miraculous changes can be made 
in his condition, and that, too, through influences devoted solely to 
building him up physically. As to the best methods of doing this 
I can only briefly indicate in this paper, but I hope brevity will 
not contract the expansive horizon of the lesson it teaches. 

Recognizing to the fullest extent the great value of a high grade 
of physical health for the development and cure of the epileptic, I 
declare to this Association that it is my belief that the solution of 
the problem will be found to be largely solved when we come to 
recognize to the fullest extent the great value of industrial edu- 
cation for this class. 
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Hidden in the mazes of its great diversity of forms, all of which 
contain the possibilities of physiological and moral regeneration, 
lie, almost wholly to this time unrevealed, potential influences 
destined to work untold good, under proper seeking and cultiva- 
tion by the dependent and delinquent classes. 

The principle of labor was given prominence above all others, 
when the now famous colony for epileptics at Bielefeld, Germany, 
was founded thirty years ago; and it has been kept foremost on 
tthe list of remedial agents to this day. We recognize its value at 
the Craig Colony for epileptics, because we have fully tested it 
and in no instance found it wanting. As yet our system of indus- 
trial education is incomplete; indeed, far from perfect; but it is 
growing, and it is our aim to extend it for both sexes, as far as it is 
possible to go. 

We have found that labor, properly and systematically per- 
formed, is a moral and regenerative agent of untold value. And 
why? Simply because it brings about a physiological and healthy 
growth of the entire organism. 

We believe in labor, the kind that quickens the pulse and 
brightens the eye, that sends currents of pure blood sweeping 
throughout the entire vascular system ; the kind that brings nor- 
mal fatigue and induces sweet sleep; the labor that has a place in 
the world of economics, and the kind that eventually conquers all 
things, even the perverted tendencies of a degenerate ancestry. 
The value of systematic labor for the epileptic is but little appre- 
ciated. It has curative powers not lacking for proof. 

I would not be understood as saying that work will cure all 
cases of epilepsy, for nothing could be more absurd than such a 
statement. But I make the assertion, and can demonstrate it to 
the entire satisfaction of the most sceptical, that the healthy physio- 
logical activity necessary in systematic labor acts as a normal 
avenue of escape for the accumulated energy that would other- 
wise expend itself in a convulsion. 

I could cite a score of cases in support of this assertion,— cases 
in which the connection between fits and no work and no fits and 
work is so patent as to leave possible but one deduction. 

V. S., male, age 26, was admitted to the Colony Feb. 5, 
1896. He had been an epileptic for eighteen years. Twice pre- 
viously he had been discharged from State hospitals as incurable, 
hopeless. For five years prior to his admission to the Colony he 
averaged from three to five seizures a day. During his first 
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month at the Colony he had 110 seizures; during the second, 98 
seizures; during the third, 3 seizures; during the fourth, o seiz- 
ures; during the fifth, 1 seizure, and that was brought on through 
excitement caused by his going away from the Colony over night ; 
and for fifteen months now he has not had a seizure. He has 
learned the printer’s trade at the Colony, and is now doing most 
of the printing required by the Colony. When admitted, he was 
emaciated and weak, and had to be supported to his meals by two 
_ persons. 

We got him out of doors for a little exercise daily, and he had a 
generous diet of proper food. When potato-planting commenced, 
and just as soon as he could get about, he was put in the field 
with a bag of potatoes over his shoulder, and required to work an 
increasing length of time each day. Hehad medicines, of course ; 
but they had no more effect on him than they had during the 
previous years of his disease. 

There was only one reason why he improved under the new 
form of treatment. He was made to acquire, through labor, bet- 
ter physical health ; and, when that came, the vulnerable points for 
attack on the part of his epilepsy were destroyed and the attacks 
ceased. 

While this single case is reported, I might report fully a score 
where the value of labor has been none the less marked. 

For the cure, development, and reform of the dependent and de- 
linquent classes, I believe we must first elevate the standard of 
physical health of these classes ; and this, I believe, can best be 
done through the medium of the wide diversity of industrial train- 
ing that seems so full of promise, both from the standpoint of 
economy and from that yet more valuable, the physical and moral 
regeneration of an ever-increasing class. 
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3. THE HOME CARE OF EPILEPTIC CHILDREN. 


BY EVERETT FLOOD, M.D., SUPERINTENDENT OF THE HOSPITAL 
COTTAGES FOR CHILDREN, BALDWINVILLE, MASss. 


[Read Wednesday morning. ] 


I have departed a little from the plan of discussing influences 
within institution walls alone. The statistics offered are not 
exact, as the data now collecting are as yet immature ; but inquiry 
and observation have so far substantiated the deductions reached. 

For treatment little more is done than to offer advice upon 
certain points, some portions well founded upon experience, and 
some of a more theoretical nature. The first question arising is 
the one as to what sort of spasmodic action shall be classed as 
epileptic. 

Sufficient authorities agree that “convulsions in infancy are 
intimately connected with the epileptic diathesis ” to make it war- 
rantable for me to assume this position, especially as my own 
experience leads me to fully believe that epilepsy is more likely to 
occur in after years where the infant or child has been subject to 
convulsions. 

In a very large number of cases the convulsions cease after 
appearing a limited number of times and during a very short 
period of the individual’s early life. This happens in most cases 
without being due to medical treatment. It happens in some very 
poor and ignorant families, where the home care is of the most 
unintelligent kind; but it happens oftener in families where the 
child is surrounded with approximately hygienic conditions. 

The occurrence of spasms or fits or convulsions in a given child 
in a family, while it is the cause of immediate commotion, really 
occasions very little apprehension in the ordinary family as to the 
future of the child. So many are solitary attacks that the parents 
always conclude that this one will be so. 

About one in twelve children in several towns in Maine and 


Massachusetts have one or more fits in infancy or childhood from 
some cause undetermined. 
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About one in two hundred and fifty in these same towns, or one 
in five hundred throughout the two States, remain permanently 
epileptic. The most of these ceasing to have the fits do so with- 
out the aid of medical treatment. 

In a certain small proportion of cases the attacks recur in old 
age or in any condition of excessive wear on the nervous system, 
such as drunkenness or disease. 

The children of those who have become confirmed epileptics are 
often exempt from attacks, but are apt to have other nervous 
troubles ; while their children show a tendency to revert to the con- 
dition of the grandparents in an aggravated form. Many such 
persons, though married, have no offspring; and the tendency to 
extinction in such families is quite marked. 

The care of such a child oftener devolves upon the mother than 
upon any other member of the family. When the family is not too 
large, and is intelligent, the condition of this child gets to be 
understood ; and every member assists, either by himself abstaining 
from certain kinds of food known to be injurious to the invalid, 
by denying himself pleasures not suitable for the invalid, or by 
persuading the invalid to abstain. In many instances the child 
becomes so imbued with the necessity of care that he will refuse 
injurious food, candy, etc., even if offered to him when away from 
home. I find, however, that in most instances that child will take 
attractive articles, to excess even, if he can do so unobserved. 
This is rather a normal condition of childhood, but one that has 
to be reckoned on with much care in the home treatment of 
epileptics. 

It is of interest to consider how much the most judicious care, 
continued as long as it is hopeful, can accomplish for the amelio- 
ration of confirmed epilepsy, either at home or in an institution. 

There are discouraging features in this investigation ; for we find 
a very large percentage of those who become settled in the epilep- 
tic habit continuing in it with varying periods of cessation of the 
fits, with weeks of hopefulness and periods of discouragement. 

On the other hand, when we consider the whole number of 
epileptics or of those who have convulsions, we find great 
encouragement, because any one of these unbalanced natures 
may remain permanently unbalanced, but, as a matter of fact, 
very few do so. 

In one instance where the care was apparently ideal and 
was kept up from early infancy to manhood, the result has been 
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far from what was hoped for and often expected. The case was, 
however, a severe one ; and the parents never regret the exertion 
put forth, believing that the man’s condition would to-day be much 
worse if he had lacked the attentions given. They even feel that 
criminality has been prevented; and they are especially thankful 
that they have so taught that the young man accepts his condition 
of celibacy as a necessity for him. 

It is as possible and desirable to educate and discipline an epi- 
leptic child to a degree as any other child. Parents may bring up 
such a child to be tolerably obedient and agreeable, or they may so 
bring him up that he will be a fiend of selfishness. Of course, we 
have to allow for original differences in children. The children of 
some families are always self-seeking and self-conscious, while 
those of another family are less so. These original inheritances 
are not much affected by discipline beyond the outward semblance 
of politeness, which may be put on for occasions. 

“Too many hysterical children manifesting epileptic tendencies 
are petted and spoiled by their parents until they come to have far 
less than the usual feeble self-control of childhood, and in many 
instances they become perfect savages.” 

As to treatment by medicine and other means, I believe that 
such children are more injured by over-attention or injudicious at- 
tention than by lack of proper attention. The parents ought to 
guard against too great show of solicitude for the child. 

Dealing with such a case is a most trying experience, and re- 
quires all the fortitude and judgment of wise parents. In a few 
instances they prove themselves capable of exercising the same 
good sense in the management of their epileptic child that they do 
in the ordinary business of life, but the rule is otherwise; and it 
often happens that, when one parent is fully competent to admin- 
ister to the best good of the child, the other is not so able to hold 
before him the correct example, or to work in full harmony and 
consistency, so that it is exceedingly difficult to lay down a settled 
line of conduct. 

There are a few matters, however, that ought to be attended to 
with care. Of course, it is understood that all ordinary hygienic 
means are employed. Regular and frequent bathing, generally a 
bath every evening with a good rubbing, sleeping in a clean, cool, 
and quiet room, away from any disturbance from the rest of the 
family, where there is not a light in the room, and where no talk- 
ing can be overheard, are the matters to be looked to. Such 
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children are never ready to go to bed ; and the parents, though in- 
clined to indulgence, will do wisely if they begin with a plan, safe 
and agreeable to follow for many years. When a child learns that 
eight is his bed hour, and can sleep without disturbance from late 
arrivals or departures, he will be much better off than with an un- 
certain bed hour ; while the whole family will be happier. 

In some households these matters would be difficult to arrange, 
but I have yet to find one where it has not been fairly easy to re- 
organize things so that these requisites could be attained. 

Certain medicines are to be used, one class under the direction 
of the mother, and another under the care of the doctor, but there 
should be used only a little of either kind ; and there should be no 
dosing or applying medicine for every slight ailment. Running for 
the medicine bottle for every new sensation, whether of a subjective 
or an objective nature can hardly be too much deprecated. 

For the mother I would suggest the administration at suitable 
times during the child’s life of proper doses of magnesium sul- 
phate, given in solution on first rising in the morning; castor oil ; 
doses of calomel, generally not less than four or five grains at a 
time ; turpentine at intervals, in doses of several drams, shaken 
up with milk ; and possibly a few other homely remedies. 

No coddling is allowable, though for the child to miss a healthy 
and interested sympathy is generally a disadvantage ; and regular, 
properly apportioned work, to overcome the preponderating laziness 
and teach industry and application, is not to be overlooked. 

For the doctor, who should be kept informed of the condition 
and progress of the case, without going to great or constant 
expense for medical advice, I believe in the administration of potas- 
sium bromide in many instances; but the medicine should be de- 
cided upon with great care and only by the family doctor. After 
the decision is once made, the mother can follow out the plan. 
The administration of suitable antiseptic drugs, such as salol, 
formaldehyde, and possibly one or two others, is also a matter for 
the doctor to arrange. The condition of the digestion, the ten- 
dency to fermentative changes in the digestive tract, the natural 
appetite,and many other considerations, must guide the medical 
adviser in such a case. 

The proper oversight to prevent perversion of the sexual ten- 
dencies is, of course, of great moment, but requires only such at- 
tention as a watchful and intelligent mother can give. Statistics 
upon this point are being collected in several quarters. 
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I would by no means recommend a promiscuous handling of the 
various proximal orifices of a child’s body; but in each case there 
is often something in relation to the mouth or nasal cavity, to the 
rectum, bladder, or vagina, to the throat or nose, which requires 
intelligent and watchful care. 

Such work can be done better in an institution than at home; 
but even at home it need not be neglected, as the family doctor 
can soon so arrange the matter that the mother is fully competent 
to do all that is required. 

The question of applying the advertised remedies is a serious 
one for the parents to settle. They are naturally willing to hope, 
and place more or less confidence in the promises of persons who 
have medicine to sell. None of us can quite despise the confident 
guarantee of even the most presuming when it is our own child 
that is involved, or at least not till we have had considerable ex- 
perience with such persons. Many cases have done well while 
taking these advertised remedies, for the reason that they are gen- 
erally from much-tried prescriptions compounded by reliable and 
observing men, but perverted to a general application to all ills by 
the successors, who are always mercenary. Better results can be 
obtained and at less cost if the parents exercise common sense in 
the management of the case, and let the advertising quack go by, 
just as they would do in matters of other business. 

A suitable diet for one case may be not quite suitable for an- 
other; but I have found that sugar and candy, cakes and pies, 
and rich pastry in general, heavy meats, baked beans, etc., espe- 
cially aré to be avoided. There is a great temptation to indulge 
the child, whose vigorous exercise would seem to be enough to 
demand hearty food. The child especially craves the food best 
enjoyed by his normal associates, and vigorously protests when 
denied. Only a strictly enforced obedience can hold such a child 
in check, and procure for him the best outlook possible, and se- 
cure the parents’ comfort in his society. He can be so taught that 
he will fully enjoy his restricted diet, and even runs into the un- 
desirable condition of an ostentatious and wholly selfish enjoy- 
ment of his acquired peculiarities. 

We must ask, in the management of such children, whether they 
should be allowed to attend church and entertainments, go to 
public places and into shops, indulge in horseback and bicycle rid- 
ing, attend the usual school, and mingle with the world as much as 
the world will allow. Must they be held off by regulations of the 
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authorities, or should they have such restrictions made by their 
proper guardians as will keep them somewhat separate from the 
rest of the world? I should have no hesitation in fixing the limits 
for such children, just as we must fix limitations for those suffering 
from other disorders. 

This can be done, but it seems to be one of the most difficult 
matters. It often seems that the patient must have the entire at- 
tention of at least one person, in order to satisfactorily handle this 
single requirement. 

We cannot leave out of account, as a means of treatment and 
education, the refining influence of home society. As a rule this is 
of great use, but not always, owing to many circumstances. With 
sufficient intelligence all these circumstances may be so arranged 
that the child is not the sufferer, and poverty even need not be a 
reason why judgment and parental affection should not work to- 
gether for the ultimate good of the child. 

The idea of placing a child in an institution as soon as he has 
had one or two convulsive attacks seems not to be the best method, 
though of course the principle of early treatment of any case should 
be carried out as far as possible. If the home could be so edu- 
cated and improved that proper care can be given there, it would 
accomplish the end in a better manner. 

I believe it to be better for the child and for the parents and for 
the rest of the family to attend to the upbringing of their own 
children if ordinarily good conditions prevail. When the nature of 
the illness is so severe or distressing that suitable attention can- 
not be offered, or when other children in the family must be more 
considered, or when parents are unsuited from incapacity or from 
ill-health or from any other cause, it is then quite soon enough to 
transfer the child to the less sympathetic institution care. 

Much good may be done if the parents learn to inculcate resolu- 
tion and forgetfulness of self in the child. The parent must first 
learn the lesson himself, to be sure; and a parent who has well 
learned the lesson is generally the one who does not have this par- 
ticular variety of sickness to deal with,—not from this especial 
excellence in the parent, but, as it seems, from a special perversity 
which we sometimes discover in nature’s workings. 

A complete comparison between home care and institution care 
is not necessary, as the main point to determine is what cases are 
best cared for at home, and what cases in an institution, the two 
classes, as a rule, being quite distinct. The home is to save a 
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few, and is thereby to receive a certain enlightenment. The in- 
stitution is to save a certain other few when the disease is of more 
persistent type. 

With the highly complex nervous organization which we have, 
our little insight into its proper management and the wonderful 
variety of calls upon it under circumstances confusing and trying, 
the only wonder is that we are not all subject to other fits than 
those of annoyance and anger. It seems to be the belief that, a 
fit having once manifested itself, succeeding circumstances which 
prove a tax upon the nerves are more liable to produce a similar 
attack. This many parents fail to appreciate, but continue in 
hopefulness for years, leaning first on one prop and then on an- 
other, until a final and severe shock knocks them all from under 
them. 

Finally, we may ask ourselves what offspring we may expect 
from epileptic persons who have had all these cares and attentions 
given them, and have recovered from the convulsive seizures, and 
even the more serious, but associated, query as to whether such 
children are worth saving at all; and by these unanswered 
queries we are led to the interesting and unsolved problem of the 
exact use which such classes of sick and dependent serve in the 
general discipline of mankind. 





DEBATE CONCERNING EPILEPSY. 


In commenting on the papers of Dr. Spratling and Dr. Flood, 
Mr. Sanborn said it was very gratifying to hear of such success as 
the former had with the striking case of the young man from St. 
Lawrence County, whom he had heard described by Dr. Hoyt, of 
the New York State Board of Charities, and by others. He now 
appears to be recovered, but it is seldom such patients are per- 
manently restored. Dr. Flood also has had marked success with 
many of his youthful cases of epilepsy. ‘I have often visited his 
establishment,” said Mr. Sanborn, “and have seen the kindly 
and sensible means there taken for the training and treatment of 
Dr. Flood’s hundred inmates, two-thirds of whom are epileptic 
children. It was the first in order of time of any State institution 
for this class, although not exclusively for epileptics, as the Craig 
Colony is, which I have also visited, and as the new Massachusetts 
hospital at Monson (to be opened early in 1898) also is. Much 
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good will be done at both, but it would not be reasonable to ex- 
pect many recoveries after epilepsy has become fully established.” 

The need of seclusion for epileptics with homicidal impulses, 
after a seizure (by no means so rare as is sometimes supposed), 
was illustrated by Mr. Sanborn in the case of Richard Barber, a 
worthy and amiable young English farm-laborer, who was tried 
for murder at Ithaca, N.Y., in October, 1888, and is now in the 
Auburn State Prison on a life sentence. 

“In the spring of 1888, while I was beginning my annual lect- 
ures at Cornell University, the village people were talking of a 
shocking murder committed the previous winter near Trumans- 
burg, in the next town. Two old English persons, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason, good friends of Richard Barber, had been attacked by 
him in their own house, at night, after a friendly call. The old 
woman had been killed, her husband badly wounded, and the 
house, either by accident or design, set on fire, and destroyed. 
Richard was known to have done the deed, though he denied all 
knowledge of it; and he narrowly escaped lynching on the night 
of the crime, when arrested a mile or so from the fire, at which he 
was gazing in a confused way. He had been committed to the 
Ithaca jail, which I was in the habit of visiting each year; and I 
determined to see him, imagining from the account of his deed 
that there must have been some mental disturbance, since no mo- 
tive for the crime appeared. I therefore called on him at the jail, 
and endeavored to engage him in conversation on indifferent mat- 
ters, and with very indifferent success. He would hardly speak, 
and answered my questions, if at all, by nods and signs. As I 
stood by him, watching him closely, there passed over his face 
that significant, indescribable look which I had learned to asso- 
ciate with epilepsy, having seen in my official inspection of in- 
sane asylums, etc., several thousand epileptics, and talked with 
hundreds of them. As I left the prison, the jailer said to me, ‘ Do 
you find Richard insane?’ ‘No: there are no indications of 
insanity; but I think he is an epileptic.’ That evening Mr. 
George Davis, of Ithaca, who had been assigned as counsel for 
culprit, called on me, and said he heard I suspected Richard Bar- 
ber to be an epileptic. I replied yes; that, if I were his counsel, 
I would get a stay of proceedings until evidence could be taken 
at his English birthplace (Billingboro, in Lincolnshire), and I 
thought it would show that his was a case of epilepsy, and that 
he had killed his friend in the ‘homicidal fury’ that sometimes 
follows a seizure, even in cases of fetit mal. Mr. Davis, who had 
become interested in the youth and simplicity of his client, caught 
at the suggestion, procured delay in the capital trial, and wrote 
to Lincolnshire for evidence as to the personal and family history 
of Richard. 

“In a month’s time there came back from England, from the 
resident medical man of the little village where Richard was born, 
the most startling family record of insanity and epilepsy I had 
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ever seen. Richard himself had been epileptic from infancy, 
almost, until some nine years old, having several seizures a day, 
and falling in the street or wherever he might be. After that age 
the disease mitigated; and when he came to America, at the age 
of nineteen (he was now twenty-six), no sign of epilepsy was noted 
during the daytime. Nor could we find at the trial in October (at 
which I testified as an expert, along with Drs. P. M. Wise, G. A. 
Blumer, Allison, and other physicians) any witness who could 
say that he had seen Richard in a ‘fit.’ Evidence was offered 
tending to show that he might have had nocturnal seizures. But 
this had little weight with the jury ; and our expert theory that he 
had been thrown by the heat of the kitchen, where he was sitting 
with the old couple, into an attack by night, in which unconscious 
state he had done the homicide, could not be accepted even by 
the intelligent young judge who held the court. Richard was 
found guilty of wilful murder, and sentenced (or would have been 
but for his counsel’s exceptions) to execution. Yet no motive had 
been shown, and the testimony to his gentleness and good con- 
duct in all the relations of his humble life was very striking. 

“When the exceptions (very well founded, as experts in such 
cases knew) were presented to the Court of Appeals, the verdict 
was promptly set aside, and a new trial ordered. But the county 
authorities, who had incurred great expense in the first trial, were 
unwilling to proceed, and gladly accepted from Richard’s counsel a 
plea of guilty in the second degree. He was therefore sentenced 
to the Auburn Penitentiary; and there, not having seen him for 
more than eight years, I called to learn what had happened to him, 
in November, 1896. I found him in good health. He recognized 
me, and told me very intelligently of his fortune in prison,—a 
story which the warden confirmed. He had been an exemplary 
prisoner; had learned the art of wood-carving and wood-working, 
which he carried on in his cell, as well as in the shop; and had 
become extremely proficient and skilful, so that he was the best 
workman at it in the prison. I inquired if he had been known to 
have epileptic seizures ; and the officer told me that several times 
at night he had disturbed the corridor where he slept by shouting 
and turbulence in his cell, of which the next morning he was 
wholly unconscious, except as his cell showed the disorder of his 
violence. I therefore inferred that his nocturnal seizures still 
recur, at long intervals; and probably this may always be so. 
But he has won the confidence and affection of his officers, as he 
did of his employers and associates before his awful deed ; and 
it was evident that the basis of his character is not depravity, but 
ingenuity and goodness. The virtues had been thrown off their 
guard by his insidious disease, and he had unconsciously com- 
mitted his offence. It might never be safe to allow him liberty ; 
but, on the other hand, he had shown himself in prison a good 
and useful person, and the State had been spared the mistake of 
putting him to death for an act to which moral responsibility could 
not attach.” 
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The narration of this incident by Mr. Sanborn led Mr. Kings- 
bury to inquire if the once famous case of the negro homicide, 
Freeman (saved from the gallows by Governor Seward, who defended 
him), was not similar to that of Barber. Dr. Smith replied that it 
was not, pointing out the distinction, and then added this singular 
incident : — 


I happened to be present in Auburn as a lad at that trial, and sat among the 
audience, in a sort of amphitheatre, with the court and bar below, when an 
extraordinary event occurred. John Van Buren, son of the President, was the 
attorney-general, and was prosecuting the case against Freeman, whom Gov- 
ernor Seward was defending on a plea of insanity. A chief witness for the 
defence was Dr. Brigham, of the Utica Asylum, then at the height of his reputa- 
tion as an expert in lunacy. He had seen and examined Freeman, and testi- 
fied that he was insane; and Van Buren was seeking to break down his 
evidence by cross-examination. “How did you decide that he was insane, 
doctor? Was it by looking at his face?” “That was one thing,” said Dr. 
Brigham. “Did you think him insane by looking at his nose?” “No.” “At 
his mouth?” “Not entirely.” “At his eyes?” “The eye is a very expres- 
sive feature, indicative of the mind; but I did not judge altogether by that. I 
took all the features into consideration.” “ Do you mean to tell this jury that 
you can decide whether a man is crazy by looking at him?” ‘I have some- 
times done so.” “ Will you then look through this large audience, and pick out 
some one as insane, from the looks of his face?” ‘That would be difficult.” 
“From your testimony it would not be difficult for you; and I insist that you 
shall make the test.” “Very well,” said Dr. Brigham, quite composed, erect, 
and impressive; and he began to point his hand toward the benches, moving it as 
he passed from one section to another, and searching all our faces with his keen 
eye. My own heart beat fast as he came near me with his search, for fear he 
should pronounce me crazy; but he passed my section by, and had gone past 
the middle of the benches, when he suddenly stopped, raised his long arm, 
pointed his long finger at a man in one of the upper seats, and said, very 
gravely, “That man is insane.” Instantly the man sprang from his seat, angry 
and swearing, and rushed down toward the bench and bar, crying: “ You lie! 
I am not crazy,” with other manifestations of mania. The judge rose from the 
bench, Mr. Van Buren jumped on a chair, Dr. Brigham stood still, fixing his 
eye on the madman. The sheriffs rushed in, seized the shouting maniac, and 
the court adjourned in great agitation. The cross-examination of Dr. Brigham 
broke down, and Mr. Seward won his case. But Van Buren insinuated next 
day that Governor Seward had placed a madman in the audience for the pur- 
pose of having such a scene. 
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4. FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


BY J. C. CARSON, M.D., SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ‘“SYRACUSE STATE 
INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN,” NEW YORK. 


[Read Wednesday morning.] 


In entering upon a consideration of the influences of sound 
physical health upon the right development as regards the feeble- 
minded, it will not only help to elucidate the question, but will also 
emphasize the importance of these influences, if we stop at the 
outset to refer briefly to the classification of the feeble-minded, 
and to recall exactly what the so-called state of feeble-minded- 
ness is. 

In England the mentally deficient are recognized as idiots and 
imbeciles, no attempt being made to draw an arbitrary line of dis- 
tinction between the two, it being understood that the imbecile is 
of a higher order of intelligence than the idiot. In this country 
all the mentally defective are now more acceptably spoken of as 
feeble-minded, this term including all grades and shades from the 
high-grade imbecile to the low-grade idiot, carrying with it less of 
the repugnance that has become associated with the terms idiot 
and imbecile. A convenient line of distinction, although a not al- 
ways strictly correct one, is that of grouping as idiotic those who 
have no use of language, and as imbecile or feeble-minded those 
who have. It is of this latter class that we are invited to speak. 

Feeble-mindedness is a mental state, and yet one would form a 
very erroneous conception of this condition to consider it merely 
from the standpoint of a state of intellect. To arrive at a correct 
comprehension of the full meaning and scope of the term, one 
must know something of the etiology of this condition ; and it is 
here that we at once see the intimacy existing between this mental 
state and certain physical influences. Without going deeply into 
the causation of feeble-mindedness, we find that it is a condition 
of mental defect dependent upon some mal-nutrition or disease of 
the nervous centres taking place either anterior to birth or during 
the developmental years of childhood, the cause of this mal-nutri- 
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tion or disease being attributed to such conditions as accident, 
prolonged transmission of the child in the maternal passages, for- 
ceps deliveries, insolation, morbid sexual erethism, traumatic in- 
jury to the cranium, meningitis, epileptiform convulsions, maternal 
health, malignant disease and syphilis, neurotic and phthisical in- 
heritance, marriages of consanguinity, illegitimacy, cretinism, etc. 

Further than this, we see the relations of the mental to certain 
physical conditions, when we consider that a majority of feeble- 
minded children have some physical defects other than that of the 
nervous centres. Aside from the underlying pathological condition 
directly causing the mental weakness, there are associated physi- 
cal conditions, whose import in diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment 
is no small one. 

The subject of the prevention of feeble-mindedness does not 
come within the scope of this paper. The pathological conditions 
of the nervous system directly inducing the mental weakness we 
believe to be mostly beyond relief, in so far as they are structural 
and organic. Some of these physical defects may be modified to 
a limited degree by mental training and exercise, and it is possible 
to bring about organic and structural changes in the abnormal con- 
ditions existing in cretinism. We have thus left to consider, as 
being directly relevant to the subject, what may be called the asso- 
ciated physical defects of the feeble-minded. There are so many 
of these physical abnormalities that it will be impossible, in the 
time at our disposal, to more than hastily enumerate some which 
have little or no influence upon the mental condition, citing others 
more at length illustrative of an intimate association with the 
mental weakness. There are frequent cranial abnormalities, as 
seen in the microcephalic and hydrocephalic. Many formative 
and developmental defects occur, as shown in hare-lip, high, cleft, 
and misshapen palates, deficient ear lobes, epicanthic folds, colo- 
boma iridis, opacity of the ocular media, rough, scaly skin, etc. 
We frequently note persistent defects of nutrition in the 
emaciated, wizened features of many of this class. Nystagmus, 
muscular twitchings, and birth palsies are common. A large per- 
centage are hereditarily phthisical. Shuttleworth states that 
75 per cent. of all deaths at the Royal Albert Asylum are 
attributed to diseases of a scrofulous or tubercular character. 
Ireland also states that fully two-thirds of these children are of the 
scrofulous diathesis; and so we frequently, find strumous glands 
and ulcers, tubercular affections of the joints, etc. Adenoid 
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growths are common, and we must not fail to speak of the signs 
of inherited syphilis and the characteristic physical defects of the 
cretins. There is a wondrous connection between the material 
and immaterial natures of the human being. We know the human 
mind to be dependent for its right working upon the physical or- 
ganization of the nervous system, this nervous system in turn re- 
ceiving its sustenance from the healthful activity of nutritive 
organs. Is not, then, the importance of sound physical health evi- 
dent in this class of stunted minds and defective physical organs? 
And is it also not evident how contributory may be medical, sur- 
gical, and hygienic means in bringing about normal functional ac- 
tivity in these correlated organs? 

A few cases may be cited illustrative of what medical and sur- 
gical treatment will do for the mental condition of this unfortunate 
class. In one case of a feeble-minded boy, who came under our 
observation, suffering from a bad favus of the scalp, immediate and 
very pronounced mental improvement followed upon the treatment 
and alleviation of the disease. His mental improvement was so 
great that within six months of his recovery from the parasitic 
disease he was removed from the institution by his mother, who 
then felt that her boy was a normal child. While it is difficult to 
understand the connection between the boy’s mental state and his 
parasitic disease, yet the mental improvement was so marked and 
so prompt upon the relief of the favus that it could hardly be as- 
cribed to any other cause. Dr. J. Langdon Down, in his work on 
the “ Mental Affections of Childhood and Youth,” speaks of the 
frequency with which the high, V-shaped palate is found among the 
feeble-minded, regarding it as almost diagnostic of certain types. 
Dr. F. H. Hooper, of Boston, brings strong arguments to bear in 
proof that these high palates are caused by adenoid growths in the 
naso-pharynx. If we accept their statements, must we not conclude 
that adenoids are a potent factor in the causation of the mental 
weakness in some cases? Dr. T. H. Halsted, of Syracuse, in an 
examination of one hundred and fourteen cases of the higher grade 
children of the Syracuse State Institution, found 20 per cent. 
to have adenoids sufficiently large to cause mouth-breathing. They 
are said to occur in ordinary children in about 8 per cent. 
We know the almost magical results that follow their surgical 
removal in many otherwise normal children, and similar results 
have been observed among the feeble-minded. We are inclined 
to believe the baneful results of these growths to be mostly due to 
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an interference of the function of respiration, resulting in an imper- 
fect exchange of oxygen and carbonic acid, this in turn, through the 
blood, affecting the nourishment of the brain. This theory is ren- 
dered more probable by the pallor that is so often noticed in the 
gray matter of the brains of many of these children. Langdon 
Down, in referring to this condition, says, ‘“‘ Nothing is more 
striking than the frequency with which extreme pallor of the gray 
matter is noticed, and I cannot but think that this affords indica- 
tions for treatment as well as a basis for hopefulness in the pos- 
sible functional improvement of the cerebrum.” 

You are all undoubtedly familiar with the characteristic mental 
and physical defects seen in cases of sporadic cretinism. These 
cases afford a striking illustration of the dependency of the mental 
upon the physical condition of this class. The essential lesion 
in these cases is an absence or atrophy of the thyroid gland. 
Whereas formerly the mental and physical defects of this class 
were regarded as permanent and hopeless, now, through the re- 
searches of Victor Horsley, Schiff, and others, their successful 
treatment by the administration of the extract of the thyroid gland 
of the sheep is of frequent occurrence. ‘The results in these 
cases are truly wonderful. One, a girl at the Syracuse State 
Institution, eighteen years of age, was placed upon this treatment 
two years ago. During the first year she grew over four inches in 
height. There was a desquamation of the rough, coarse skin over 
the entire body, this being replaced by one of natural smoothness 
and texture. Her teeth, which were simply a few scattered rem- 
nants of the first dentition, were displaced by a new and complete 
growth of the second set; and upon the head, which was before 
thinly covered with hair, coarse and sparse, there is now a luxuriant 
growth of fine normal texture. Simultaneously with these improve- 
ments in the physical condition there was a corresponding degree 
of mental development. About three years ago a case of this 
class, an imbecile girl two years old, came under the observation 
of Dr. H. L. Elsner of Syracuse. Mental and physical changes 
in her condition of a very favorable character promptly followed 
upon the institution of the thyroid treatment ; and she is now, in 
the opinion of Dr. Elsner, no longer feeble-minded. 

These instances have been cited, illustrative of the dependency 
of the mental development upon recovery from physical disease 
or the alleviation of certain disordered physical functions. Of 
similar instances there undoubtedly are many, typifying how de- 
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pendent for relief the mental condition may be upon the removal 
of other existing physical abnormalities. 

It now remains for us to speak of certain conditions more gen- 
eral in their nature, and yet which have an essential bearing upon 
the subject. We refer to the relationship of the general health of 
these children to their mental condition. Without citing specific 
instances in proof, we state it as a fact of common observation 
that a condition of unusual mental torpor frequently follows upon 
a declension of the general health and unfavorable hygienic and 
climatic surroundings. Your credulity at this point will be a ready 
one when you recall the hereditary scrofulous and phthisical taint 
of so many, and the numerous physical defects, whose bent 
is toward a sapping of the general vitality. Many of these chil- 
dren show a great mental transformation almost immediately upon 
their reception from homes of filth and squalor into well-regu- 
lated institutions. This change is, we think, undoubtedly result- 
ant upon an improved general physical tone. The circulatory 
system of many of these children is feeble, they being especially 
susceptible to changes of temperature, and, in fact, seeming to go 
through a kind of hibernation, a certain retrogression of the men- 
tal faculties showing itself during the winter, to be followed by a 
marked brightening up in the summer season. Our lesson from 
such an apparent dependence, limited as it is, of the mental upon 
the physical condition, is a plain one. Everything possible should 
be done to induce and perpetuate a state of sound physical health. 

Our subject limits us to speak of the medical, surgical, and 
hygienic treatment of this class; and yet it must be remembered 
that, while the basis of all treatment should be medical, the ser- 
vices of the teacher and nurse are indispensable. Itshould be the 
duty of the physician and nurse to bring about and maintain such 
a state of physical health as will not only of itself improve the 
mental condition, but will also render their minds more receptive 
to the instruction of the teacher, as success in the advancement of 
these children can only be secured by maintaining them in the 
highest possible state of health. 

The means adopted in the various institutions throughout the 
civilized world for bringing about this condition are practically the 
same. Among hygienic measures of the first importance is a 
proper dietary. This should be a liberal one, containing a good 
supply of nitrogenous, phosphatic, and oleaginous elements and in 
a form easy of mastication. Milk, oatmeal porridge, entire wheat 
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flour, and green vegetables should enter largely into the list. Close 
attention should be given to the relief of the bladder and bowels, 
many cases of flights of temper and intractability being directly 
traceable to a clogged up bowel and being entirely relieved by a 
mild purge. The hygiene of the skin is of manifest importance. 
Frequent baths with friction are necessary, not alone for cleanli- 
ness, but to stimulate the enfeebled circulation. Warm clothing 
with frequent changes is important to protect them against cli- 
matic influences; and the strictest attention mnst be given to the 
ventilation of wards and school-rooms, there being: an exhala- 
tion from the bodies of these children that is sud generis, and will 
soon vitiate the air of the apartment, unless constant attention is 
given to the skin, clothing, and ventilation. The physical training 
of these children is a matter of vast importance, not only as an 
aid in upholding the general physical tone, but also as a direct 
mental stimulus. All the voluntary muscles should be daily 
called into play by appropriate calisthenics and gymnastics, and 
use should also be made of yalvanism and massage. Dancing, 
outdoor sports, regulated and systematic walking in pleasant 
weather, and military drill all contribute markedly to the general 
physical and mental improvement, the last mentioned, the military 
drill, being an especially valuable means of enlivening the mental 
faculties, apart from the good effect on the general health. With 
the attention pointed out and properly given to these more gen- 
eral measures, the physician ever on the alert to combat, with all 
the subtleties of his art, hereditary taint, existing disease, and 
physical abnormality, not only will a condition of mental advance- 
ment assuredly result in the majority of cases, but a solid founda- 
tion will be laid for the teacher to build upon. 

It is our belief that there are other, perhaps many, physical con- 
ditions bearing a causal relation to the mentality of this class, 
as yet unknown and yet discoverable. Surely, the results, in the 
specific instances cited, must be fraught with the greatest encour- 
agement to investigators along other lines among these children, 
and must fill our hearts with a renewed hopefulness for the still 
further future betterment of these afflicted ones. 

The experience of the past fifty years of those interested in the 
special training and development of the feeble-minded leads in 
the direction that efforts should more be given to the training of 
their hands rather than their intellects. They cannot become 
scholars or skilled in mechanics and the arts, but their hands may 
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be trained to perform simple unskilled labor. If we can teach 
them,—the boys to become useful in the shops or in the garden 
and on the farm with the rake and the hoe, and the girls in the 
kitchen and laundry or with the needle, the brush, or the broom, 
—then has some degree of right development been reached. To 
secure such development in institutions, the school affords the best 
means for their moral, physical, industrial, and intellectual train- 
ing. In the school, under methods properly varied, they are kept 
interested and occupied ; and, by making the physical and indus- 
trial parts of the training the most important, they become fitted 
and prepared for useful employment after the school age is past. 
Occupation is, then, the great remedial factor; health and useful- 
ness, the objects sought,— the former essential to the latter. And 
so, in turn, “the working hand makes strong the working brain.” 




















5. “THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PHYSI- 
CAL AND MENTAL BEING IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE TRAINING OF IDIOTS.” 


BY CHARLES BERNSTEIN, M.D., OF THE ROME STATE CUSTODIAL 
ASYLUM, ROME, N.Y.* 


[Read Wednesday morning.] 


Being confronted at the outset, as we are, by these unsettled 
questions: What condition in the individual of the human family 
constitutes feeble-mindedness, and what idiocy? And do these 
terms refer alone to the mental state of the individual, or do they 
convey the idea of an associated mental and physical state of the 
animal economy? And what are their characteristics ? 

Now believing that these terms, or at least that idiocy, should 
convey the idea of an associated abnormal physical and mental 
state, interdependent the one on the other, and due, as says the 
elder Seguin, to inter-uterine nutritive disturbances ; and that a 
definition of these conditions can on a scientific basis, at least from 
a medical standpoint, be more satisfactorily and definitely arrived 
at from a consideration of the physical and mental rather than the 
mental or intellectual manifestations alone, I propose the following 
classification of juvenile mental affections as applying to these 
classes, namely, idiocy, imbecility, and feeble-mindedness, and 
define each thus :—: 

First. Idiocy is a conjoined and interdependent perversion, defi- 
ciency, or arrest of development of the physical and mental being 
dating from birth and due to congenital causes, its characteristic 
features being the absence of any extra-uterine period of normal 
development and the presentation of congenital abnormal physi- 
cal manifestations. 

Second. Imbecility is an arrested mental development dating 


* Owing to pressing administrative duties, Dr. FitzGerald (superintendent of the Rome 
Asylum) who was originally selected to read a paper on ‘‘ The Idiotic,’’ could not comply with 
the request of Dr. Smith, Chairman of the Department. Dr. Bernstein, his assistant, filled the 
gap acceptably. 
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from some period during childhood, with more or less physical 
imperfection, all due to some specific disease or traumatism, its 
characteristic features being the presence of a period of extra- 
uterine normal development and the presentation of non-congenital 
abnormal physical manifestations. Under this class we will have 
three divisions, namely: arrested mental development, total or per- 
manent; arrested mental development with primary or progressive 
dementia; and arrested mental development, partial or temporary. 

Third. Feeble-mindedness is a retardation of mental develop- 
ment, especially marked along certain lines, detected with the un- 
folding of the higher mental faculties or subsequently during 
childhood, associated with no necessarily concomitant physical 
imperfections, and due to no specific cause, its characteristic feat- 
ures being the presence of continuous normal physical develop- 
ment and the presentation of no abnormal physical manifestations 
directly resultant to.and concomitant with the mental condition. 

Now, as the mental manifestations of epilepsy and dementia vary 
in degree and even in character, so will those of idiocy, imbecility, 
and feeble-mindedness. 

From a pedagogic standpoint this classification may be unsatis- 
factory, as the various classes, especially the two former, will 
always be associated in our institutions, and to the teacher it will 
convey no idea of their mental capacity or degree of intelligence ; 
but here let the teacher, as in our graded schools, classify for him- 
self and establish grades for training and educational purposes, 
never forgetting to give even those with the least or what some 
might think with no mental capacity a grade in such training and 
educational classifications and a chance to creep to a higher. 

As a working basis for what is to follow, I would further define 
idiocy as that condition in the individual of the human family, with 
all the physical characteristics of his race, in whom there is a per- 
version in or deficiency of development of the cerebro-spinal 
nervous systern existing from birth, with its concomitant physical 
imperfections, all interdependent and resulting from inter-uterine 
nutritive disturbances, this being based on Seguin’s definition of 
idiocy. 

Now, having assumed that idiocy is always due to mal-nutrition, 
and that there are always associated mental and physical imper- 
fections, and that they are interdependent, what is the relationship 
between sound physical health and their training, and how are 
they best treated in our institutions? 
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Our answer to these questions will be based on the following 
physiological axioms : — 

First. That the mutually interdependent processes of nutrition, 
growth, and physiological activity of any one part of the animal 
economy are interdependent with the same processes in all other 
parts of the animal economy; and that these processes cannot be 
normal in any one part if they are not normal in all parts; and, if 
they are abnormal in any one part, they will be more or less 
abnormal in all parts; and 

Second. That the more normal the nutrition, growth, and 
physiological activity of a part, the greater its capacity for training 
and development; and the more normal these processes are in all 
parts, the greater will be the capacity for training and develop- 
ment of the whole, and therefore the greater the capacity of any 
one part. 

Parts, as here used, refers to parts of the body as organs and 
members, and to functions of the cerebro-spinal nervous system as 
the various physiological areas and centres; and physiological ac- 
tivity as expressing the special function or use of an organ or part. 

And these axioms are based upon such broad physical or physio- 
logical ground as, for example, perversion of circulation, as fol- 
lows: if there is abnormality of these processes of nutrition, 
growth, and physiological activity in a leg or arm, as a result of 
this diminished physiological activity there will be a resulting di- 
minished physiological activity of certain portions of the cord and 
brain, and, as a result, perverted circulation, this resulting in an 
unequalized or perverted circulation of the whole cord and brain, 
and, therefore, abnormal nutrition, growth, and physiological activ- 
ity of the whole cerebro-spinal axis, with its resulting constitutional 
disturbances, all of which results may, with nature’s normal inher- 
ent recuperative powers, be tided over while the constitution is 
rearranging and accustoming itself to conform physiologically to 
this new type of normality. But, with our idiot, nature has dealt 
less bountifully ; in fact it would seem she had often entirely 
withheld this ws medicatrix nature. 

Then, with our idiot, with his associated mental and physical 
imperfections, with their interdependence, and all due to mal-nu- 
trition, as we improve nutrition, growth, and physiological activity 
in any one part and bring it to approach its perfection, both 
physiologically and anatomically, so will we more or less directly 
improve these processes in all parts; and, if we improve these 
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processes directly in all parts possible, these improvements, to- 
gether with the indirect improvements in these processes in all 
other parts, will result in a marked improvement of the whole, or 
a decided constitutional improvement,—the direct object sought. 

And, as we improve an organ by making it approach the normal 
in nutrition, growth, and physiological activity, we will likewise 
increase its capacity and inherent tendency to functionate nor- 
mally. 

To this the brain, the organ of the mind, will be no exception, 
the constitutional improvement increasing its nutrition and growth, 
and the mental training or work of the teacher increasing its 
physiological activity, all working in a co-operative manner. 

In this way the capacity and inherent disposition of the brain to 
functionate normally will broaden under the external stimuli until 
the mental capacity will approach that condition in which it will 
be able to maintain the body in a state of healthful existence ; and 
in return the body will maintain the brain in a state of healthy 
nutrition, that physiological state of automatism, or normal mutual 
interdependence of mind and body, necessary for the maintenance 
of sound physical health in the animal economy. 

This course of treatment and training will result in a being more 
nearly that of the normal the earlier the child is placed under our 
care, so that his treatment and training may the longer go hand in 
hand, as it were, with his period of greatest physiological activity 
and growth, this being the period in which most physical imper- 
fections appear or become exaggerated, whether they be the result 
of improper innervation, trophic disturbances, progressive nervous 
disease, lack of physical exercise and neglect, or, that great cause, 
the assumption of faulty positions, or rather the persistent assump- 
tion of one position; also the period when all perverted physio- 
logical functions become established as habits, and the child is 
rendered for life strong and robust or weak and emaciated, tidy 
or untidy, cleanly or filthy, destructive or not; and especially the 
period during which we should prevent the child from becoming 
the subject of vices, many of which are established as habits very 
early in life, and become the deeper rooted therefor ; or, to sum 
it all up in one statement, the period during which we should es- 
tablish in the idiot that great perfecter of physiological develop- 
ment, regularity of daily life. 

Now this constitutional treatment, to bring about sound physical 
health or as nearly that condition as possible, should constitute a 
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greater portion of the idiot’s early training, and can best be accom- 
plished in our institutions by making their daily-lives conform as 
nearly as possible to that of the normal child, especially as regards 
diet, exercise, diversion, and sleep, all of which must be persist- 
ently directed and diligently guided from without, because of a 
lack of inherent stimulus to incite and will or inhibition to. guide, 
the automatic movements especially being controlled, and this 
energy directed along normal lines. 

And here I wish to lay special stress on two mutually interde- 
pendent processes, namely: first, proper physical exercise, realiz- 
ing how persistently inactive or pervertedly active idiots often are, 
when allowed to follow their own tendencies, and how thoroughly 
active are normal children during their waking hours; and, sec- 
ond, proper sleep, which some one has beautifully called “ nat- 
ure’s anesthetic, through virtue of which the animal economy is 
for a certain portion of each day placed wholly in her hands for 
the reception of her remedial and restorative agents.” These 
processes when normalized are two most potent factors in the 
production of sound physical health: the former, physical exer- 
cise, tending as it does to bring about normal circulation of 
blood and lymph, thereby tending to create a normal appetite 
and prepare the gastro-intestinal tract and digestive organs for 
the proper reception and digestion of food (here proper feeding 
and mastication should not be neglected, these contributing 
toward normal assimilation and excretion, the final result of all 
being normalized nutrition, growth, and development); and the 
latter, sleep, tending to render normal the proportion between 
destruction and construction metamorphosis of tissue, which, 
during the period of most active growth, with longer hours of 
sleeping than waking, gives us a balance on the side of construc- 
tion. 

This routine should be based on a study of the daily lives of 
normal children, paying special heed to their family constitution 
and disposition, both in the study of the normal children and in 
the application of the results of such study to the training of 
the idiot. 

In special cases of disease and faulty development, notably in 
the myxedematous types and deformities resulting from muscular 
contractures, improper innervation, etc., special treatment will be 
necessary, of which dietetic, medicinal, and surgical will constitute 
only a part, electricity, hydropathy, and massage being valuable 
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adjuvants, not only for their local but also for their constitutional 
effects. 

This mode of procedure will necessitate our ascertaining as 
completely as possible the family history and the past history of 
the patient (for such we may truly call the idiot) and directly 
following admission, making a thorough physical and mental 
examination and recording the condition of all organs and parts 
and the bodily and constitutional condition as a whole. This may 
all be richly supplemented by photographs. 

Following this, after they have become accustomed to their 
new environment, another complete physical and mental examina- 
tion should be made for purposes of comparison, this change of 
environment alone, with no special treatment or training, often 
producing marked physical and mental improvement. 

All the physiological processes should be closely watched, and 
their condition with the physical and mental regularly recorded at 
stated intervals. These records will be of great value, not alone 
because of their direct bearing in the case at hand, but also be- 
cause they will show us how closely physical and mental improve- 
ments are allied, and will be valuable data from which to deduce 
statistics and for consultation and comparison in future work. 

And thus, through efforts directed toward the production of 
sound physical health, our idiot has arrived at that stage in his 
development where he is ready for manual and intellectual train- 
ing, especially the former, his moral training having begun much 
earlier, and which must with his physical training still keep pace 
with all other training. 

Now, as we improve these processes of growth and development 
in the child, we must broaden his capacity for mental training, not 
alone because we have increased the physiological activity of the 
brain and receptive capacity of the mind, but also, by improving 
his physical and mental state, we have likewise broadened his 
horizon by rendering him competent to a limited extent to com- 
mingle with society, a training and educational factor not without 
its bearing even upon the life of the idiot. 

















6. METHOD OF SECURING HEALTH OF INSANE 
CONVICTS. 


BY H, E. ALLISON, MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT MATTEAWAN STATE 
HOSPITAL, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


[Read Wednesday evening. ] 


The treatment and care of the insane require an intimate 
knowledge of the mental and physical condition of the person 
afflicted. He is suffering from disease, and needs the help of 
a physician. 

The rules which govern most penal institutions are very 
general, and largely disciplinary in their character. They apply 
to numbers more than to individuals, and are framed to control 
sane men. The inmates are sentenced for definite terms, which 
may be reduced to shorter periods of imprisonment by good 
conduct, which is a negative quality, and simply implies non- 
violation of rules applying equally to all. On admission to 
prison the convict’s record is briefly tabulated as to his crime, 
length of sentence, previous convictions, and a short personal 
history; and he becomes a part of a mass of humanity, in which 
his individuality is very largely lost. In institutions where the 
reformatory system is in vogue, and to which youths are com- 
mitted for indeterminate periods, much has been done to remedy 
this evil. There the inmate is expected to earn his discharge by 
individual effort in positive work. He must achieve something. 
Still, even in reformatories, general rules are made applicable to 
classes and to grades rather than to persons. No exceptions are 
made to favor those mentally weak. Organization, I presume, 
requires this; and perhaps it fits the majority. Still, it is our 
belief that the courts and the prisons will ultimately come to 
consider the individual more carefully than they do at present. 
The danger from the man will be weighed rather than the danger 
from the crime. Progress will be made in the direction of more 
thorough sifting, weeding, and differentiation of the various units 
which compose the mass of criminals. The treatment of insane 
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convicts comes within the province of medicine ; and, like the care 
of all disease, it requires the most painstaking knowledge of each 
individual case. All varieties of insanity are found among con- 
victs. Their delusions, hallucinations, and conduct are modified 
and very strongly marked by their criminal habits. For this 
reason they constitute a less tractable and more dangerous 
class than the ordinary lunatic. Like all the insane, they are in 
constant need of medical care and treatment, not necessarily 
active dosing in every case, but each requires at least some daily 
observation. The best method of securing to the insane convict 
good health varies with the nature and cause of the disease ; but 
he primarily requires hospital treatment, which cannot be ade- 
quately given within the limits of the prison. 

The origin of insanity among convicts may be classified : first, 
as arising, outside of prison life, from factors of ill-health which 
leads to the commission of some insane act, in itself a criminal 
offence; second, from causes mainly due to conditions within 
the prison, attendant upon confinement and constant reflection 
upon the consequences of crime; third, from mixed causes 
dependent upon influences both outside and inside prison walls. 
The members of the first division, properly speaking, are not 
criminals, although convicted and sentenced. This class con- 
sists of persons who, by some insane act, have broken the law, 
and have been improperly convicted therefor. They enjoy, as 
a rule, a good degree of physical health, and possess a large share 
of mental development. On the average, they are well endowed 
intellectually. ‘They are not naturally inclined to criminal acts, 
and may be termed accidental criminals. Their crime is the 
result of disease. Among them may be included cases of chronic 
mania, paranoia, toxic insanity from alcoholism and the abuse 
of drugs, paresis in its early stages, melancholia, some forms of 
epilepsy, cases of dementia; in fact, all varieties of insanity. 
The foreign element of our population enters largely into this 
class, wherein, from the difficulties of language, insanity is not 
recognized during trial. In some cases, even among the native- 
born, the existence of mental disease is not suspected ; and convic- 
tions are had, and sentences passed upon insane men whose true 
state has not been apparent at the time, even to their own coun- 
sel. The majority of such convictions, however, are found in 
cases wherein the plea of insanity has been raised as a defense, 
and failed. In these instances the derangement of the mind 
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becomes evident after confinement. Such convicts in New York 
State are soon transferred from prison to the Matteawan State 
Hospital. As a rule, they are not encouraging cases for treat- 
ment. Paresis is generally recognized in the present state of 
our knowledge to be a progressive and fatal disease; and 
paranoia, chronic mania, and epilepsy are usually intractable. 
Melancholia and some cases of confusional insanity, especially 
among foreigners, and the toxic insanities, such as alcoholism 
and cocainism, offer the best chances of cure. Many persons 
who are utterly unable on admission to give a coherent account 
of themselves, upon convalescence often disclose their history 
and identity. Five such were returned to foreign countries last 
year from the Matteawan State Hospital, and three to their 
homes and friends in other States. While confinement has no 
causative relation to the production of insanity ip the examples 
to which we have alluded, yet the surroundings intensify the 
disease ; and the prison offers no proper facilities for treatment. 
The crimes committed by them are mostly directed against the 
person. Their acts are often homicidal in their nature, by reason 
of delusions of persecution ; or they may become noisy, maniacal, 
and threatening. So long as they have the liberty of the prison 
yard or corridors, they are a menace to the safety of other 
inmates, or, if excitable, may disturb several tiers of convicts by 
their clamorous outcries, and injure the discipline of the prison. 
Their proper place is in a special hospital for the care of insane 
convicts under the treatment of a physician. The conviction of 
persons who were insane at the time the act was committed is 
an injustice to them, and their confinement as felons increases 
their mental derangement. The removal from prison to a 
hospital exercises a beneficial effect upon them. They may be 
dangerous, but they are not criminal. They are dangerous by 
reason of their insane delusions, which impel them to acts injuri- 
ous or destructive to property or life; but they are not morally 
depraved. It is important that every facility should be given to 
effect recovery. A hospital for the treatment of such cases 
should be an adjunct, in a collective sense, to all the penal 
institutions of a State. It may be in proximity, but should not 
be attached to any prison; and its management should be an 
independent one on the plan of a hospital, and under a medical 
superintendent who should be the responsible head. One such 
hospital could receive all cases of insanity from several penal 
institutions, and so might care for all insane convicts in the State. 
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The second class of insane convicts, who become insane through 
conditions within the prison and through regret and dwelling upon 
crime, constitute a larger number. In many States the sanitary 
conditions of penal institutions are not good. The cells are small, 
and the ventilation poor; and in many cases the stone walls are 
damp and cool. There is usually an absence of direct sunlight. 
The cells themselves are narrow, and crowd large numbers of men 
into close quarters. The buckets are not in all cases kept scrupu- 
lously clean. From these and other causes there very frequently 
arise poor hygienic conditions, and an odor like that of the 
poorer tenement districts attaches itself to the cells and galleries 
of the prison. Into such surroundings the seeds of consumption 
are carried by numbers of infected convicts who are ill with the 
disease at the time of conviction. The seed, once planted, finds 
congenial soil,,and multiplies. The statistics of penal institutions 
and the testimony of prison officers show that tuberculosis is 
responsible for from sixty to seventy per cent. of all deaths in 
prisons throughout the United States. Insanity arises from this 
cause. Convicts fall into states of depression and melancholia, 
with delusions of persecution, of suspicion and fear. It is a gen- 
eral experience that the transfer of such persons from prison sur- 
roundings to a hospital has often arrested the disease, and restored 
the individual to good health. Patients gain largely in weight, 
even as much as fifty pounds, and by outdoor work upon the 
grounds or farm are often apparently restored, both physically, 
and mentally. Such cases, if returned to a penal institution, may 
again break down; and insanity and ruined health have resulted 
from such transfer. Convicts have relapsed, become insane, and 
died in consequence of a second attack. A high grade of physi- 
cal health is therefore necessary for the cure of the tubercular 
insane convict ; and this is best secured by treatment in a hospi- 
tal for the insane, with hygienic surroundings, sunlight, fresh air, 
a liberal dietary, and, if possible, light employment upon the 
grounds, or in the garden, fields, or farm. For workingmen there 
should be good facilities for frequent baths and opportunity for a 
change of underclothing, when moist with perspiration from active 
labor, instead of entering a damp and often chilly stone cell,— 
privileges which cannot always be obtained in prison. The sub- 
ject of caring for the insane convict is incidentally but closely 
related to that of stamping out tuberculosis from our penal institu- 
tions. The State has a right to protect itself by the confinement 
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of criminals, but has no right to place them under conditions 
which jeopardize their health. 

The shock attendant upon commitment to prison often drives 
men insane, particularly those of a sensitive disposition, and who 
are not so depraved as to have lost their self-respect. Here, 
again, individual traits are conspicuous. Conviction and imprison- 
ment as punishment have not the same force upon all men. The 
habitual criminal simply regards it as a mild hardship, but does 
not feel the heaviness of spirit which arises from sorrow and dis- 
grace. The person who commits a crime through quick passion, 
or whose fall from rectitude is from sudden temptation, feels his 
position most keenly. When the full force of his condition bursts 
upon him at the time of his admission, reason occasionally gives 
way. 

Long confinement in prison also gradually affects the mind, and 
is a fruitful cause of insanity. It is necessary, in order to preserve 
the health, that the mind should be occupied by some form of 
diversion or employment. One of the most frequent requests 
made by convicts is for work. Daily labor is essential to prison 
discipline and to health. Convicts are not allowed to speak to 
one another, nor in some prisons to receive news from the out- 
side world; and the mind must in some way be occupied. The 
solitariness of prison life without work is productive of insanity. 
Fortunately, under former laws in the State of New York, and 
under the new constitutional amendment which directs that the 
inmates of the prisons shall provide supplies for all departments 
and political divisions of the State, the population of the prisons 
of this State has been kept very generally employed. The evils 
of confinement, especially of confinement in idleness, are intensified 
when, by reason of insubordination, punishment is resorted to by 
seclusion, on a small allowance of bread and water, in the dark cell. 
We have heard so many insane convicts, upon recovery from an 
attack of insanity, express such great horror of this method that we 
are sure it is a powerful factor in breaking not only the will and 
spirit of the man, but his mind and health as well. The solitude, 
the darkness, the meagre and insufficient diet, a bare board or a 
floor for a bed, cannot be productive of anything but direful re- 
sults. 

The hopelessness attendant upon long terms of imprisonment, 
together with continued confinement, produces insanity among 
life convicts. They very frequently become insane. We must 
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bear in mind that many of them were insane at the time the homi- 
cidal act was committed. Insanity may have been interposed as 
a defense, and failed ; but, aside from its origin previous to con- 
viction, insanity may also arise from long imprisonment. There 
are constantly at the Matteawan State Hospital numerous cases of 
insanity among life men. Twenty-three per cent. of the life men in 
the prisons of the State are inmates of this hospital to-day. 
Most of them are hopelessly insane. Numbers of others who were 
formerly inmates of this hospital are nowin prison, having passed 
through one or more attacks from which they have recovered. In 
such attacks several have attempted suicide. As a rule, they are 
not habitual criminals. They are intellectually superior to the 
ordinary criminal, and are free from petty vices and meannesses. 
A recent traveller among the convict exiles of Siberia states that 
“murderers are said to be preferred for domestic service, as 
being morally far more reliable than other classes of criminals.” 
I think this is a truth of general application. It is possible that 
remorse has largely to do with the prevalence of insanity among 
them. 

There is a third class of inmates, in penal institutions, in whom 
the mental derangement is due to causes both within and without 
the prison. It is made up of degenerate cases who become insane, 
— the habitual criminals, men and women broken down by heredity 
and byenvironment. Many of them are imbeciles of a low grade of 
mental development. Dissipation, intemperance, sexual excesses 
and vice, specific disease, and various other causes have under- 
mined the health of others before entrance to prison. The habit- 
ual criminals have usually served many previous terms of sentence. 
They constitute a very unstable class, particularly such of them as 
become insane. The degenerate individual is especially prone to 
attacks of insanity from the conditions within the prison which we 
have mentioned, and from which he often recovers ; but even in his 
normal state it is sometimes questionable whether he has sufficient 
mental equilibrium to be considered sane. His insanity may be 
regarded simply an exacerbation of his natural condition rather 
than an attack of disease. Cases of alcoholism, of toxic insanities 
from drugs, the various mental disturbances from vice and disease, 
are, to an extent, curable; but the permanency of the relief de- 
pends upon subsequent conditions of health and good habits in 
the individual. 

Insanity is very common among convicts. In the three great 
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prisons of the State of New York, caring for about 4,700 inmates, 
nearly one in every 87 becomes insane annually. They are all 
committed to the Matteawan State Hospital. There some re- 
cover, and are returned to the prisons to serve out their terms. 
Others remain at the hospital beyond the limit of their sentence, 
until recovery or death takes place, or until their condition be- 
comes so far improved as to enable them to be cared for by friends 
who may apply for their discharge, and who are able to provide 
for them at home. 

How to care for the insane convict, in order that he may prop- 
erly receive the treatment suited to his needs and best calculated 
to restore him to health, is still a vexatious question in many 
States of the Union. Treatment may be afforded either in the 
prison itself, in the wards of the general hospital for the in- 
sane, or in a special institution. The first method is not practi- 
cable, although it has been tried. The prison cell is not the proper 
place for an insane man. He is often noisy; and, as prisons are 
usually constructed, his outcries will annoy a large number of 
other men who naturally object to such disturbance, and become 
angered by it. Some of the more vicious will answer him back 
in subversion of all rules of order. One such insane convict will 
originate pandemonium, unless he is locked up in solitary confine- 
ment in the dark cell or in the dungeon. Other insane convicts, 
in addition to being noisy, are filthy in their habits, and may soil 
themselves and their cells. It is not easy to bathe and cleanse 
such patients, nor can the cell itself be kept in proper condition. 
The odor will permeate the whole cell house, making its occupa- 
tion as a living room intolerable. The state of the patient be- 
comes most wretched in a very short time, and the atmosphere of 
the whole prison contaminated. The cell is not at all adapted to 
the purpose of caring for the insane. Numerous convicts with 
suicidal intent have thrown themselves over the gallery rail from 
the various tiers, and have injured themselves seriously or fatally. 
Others have torn down the plumbing and deluged the prison, or 
burned themselves on the steam pipes. The narrow quarters offer 
no facilities for treatment or care; and convicts have been kept 
in an almost nude state in cells, their food thrown by them about 
the room, and the bedding, walls, and floor reduced to the most 
squalid condition. The prison cell, therefore, is not suitable for 
the insane, and no hospital for insane convicts upon the plan of a 
prison can ever be successful. Neither is the hospital ward of 
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the prison a proper place for the detention of an insane person. 
Such cases, by reason of their noise, their violence, or their filthy 
and destructive habits, would immeasurably disturb the sick, be 
dangerous to the feeble, and destroy the furniture. In order to 
care for the insane, a number of classified wards are necessary ; 
and, when you provide them, it is best to do so by the erection of 
a hospital solely for the care of the insane. 

Practically, whenever insane convicts are cared for in prison, 
they are kept in solitary cells, especially when violent, filthy, or dis- 
turbed; and the consequent condition of the patient and his sur- 
roundings is often shocking. We do not speak of the penal insti- 
tution of New York or of any State specifically, but authentic ex- 
amples of just such instances are numerous. Frequently insane 
convicts with short terms are locked in a cell until the expiration 
of their sentences, and then turned loose upon the community. 
It is only some strange perversity on the part of keepers which j 
leads them to permit these discharges rather than to commit such 
cases to the custody of an insane hospital. Prison officials are not 
the proper care-takers for the insane, even though they otherwise 
may be most efficient men. They deal with conditions of crime 
and with vicious and often hardened criminals. Their whole sys- 
tem of management is radically different, and necessarily so, from 
that in use in every well-regulated hospital! for the insane. Conver- 
sation, loud talking, or shouting may be prohibited and severely 
punished as a measure of discipline in a prison, but not in a hos- 
| pital for the insane. If a sane convict makes an assault upon a 
fellow-convict or upon an officer, he is properly punished for it. 
Not so in a hospital. There he is simply placed in charge of 
special attendants, and where he can do the least harm. A con- 
vict may work with edge tools, and have access to them freely. 
Not so a lunatic who has dangerous and perhaps homicidal delu- 
sions. Ina criminal insane asylum one must have a good knowl- 
edge of the man he sets to work with knives and blades. Rigid 
discipline must prevail in prisons, tasks must be accomplished, 
each man must care for himself, and at the same time contribute 
something to others by his labor. The insane convict must be 
cared for by others, and contributes very little. What a skilled 
physician would attribute to insanity, and excuse or simply en- | 
deavor to restrain, the prison officer attributes to viciousness, and 7 
would punish; and what would seem a serious breach of disci- 
pline in one, might be to the other the harmless exhibition of an 
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insane mind. Many insane patients have been treated with the 
greatest harshness, as simply rebellious convicts or malingerers ; 
others have been almost wholly neglected on the ground that, 
if they were left alone, they would soon “come around”; and 
this in some cases has gone on for months. True, occasionally 
it is hard to draw the line; but a person with a medical training 
and some experience with the insane is the one most competent 
to do it. 

The methods employed in dealing with the sane and the insane 
convict are totally unlike, and one is not suited to the other. 
Great dangers to health and life would attend a transposition of 
these methods, and be an unsafe procedure for both convicts and 
lunatics as well as for their custodians. It hardly seems necessary 
to argue that neither the prison cell nor prison hospital wards are 
proper places for insane convicts, but great tenacity of purpose in 
some States is still shown in holding manifestly insane persons in 
custody within the prison walls; and, notwithstanding all experi- 
ence to the contrary, it is stated over and over again that such 
cases should remain in the custody of the warden, and not be 
relinquished to the entire care of a responsible physician, who 
should be independent of any control except that of the board of 
managers or the head of the State department. 

In order to secure the highest degree of health and as a preven- 
tive of insanity, there should be improved prison buildings, larger 
cells, better sanitary arrangements, abundance of fresh air and 
sunlight, industrial occupation, educational influences, and, above 
all, greater hopefulness in prison life for the individual. The 
spirit of Christianity should prevail, and not its form. For the 
convict who becomes insane, special provision should be made. 
It is useless and inhumane to attempt to treat such cases in prison 
cells or galleries. 

In some States the custom prevails of committing insane con- 
victs to the hospitals for the care of the general insane. This is 
not a satisfactory procedure. The convict is very often a person 
who is morally depraved, and his presence is for that reason ob- 
jectionable. He has many habits that are contaminating, and his . 
influence is corrupting. As a rule, he is not a proper person to 
associate with the inmates of a general hospital. He is often pos- 
sessed of dangerous or homicidal delusions, particularly of per- 
secution, and needs more careful watching and greater restraint 
than such hospitals ordinarily provide. He is under sentence, and 
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prone to make attempts to escape either from the buildings or 
grounds. Many of them are expert house-breakers and lock- 
pickers ; and, in order to hold them in safe custody, it is necessary 
to strengthen walls and window gratings, and to restrict the liber- 
ties of others by locked doors. This all gives to the hospital 
somewhat of the atmosphere of a prison, and is objectionable. 
The goal toward which hospital superintendents are striving 
to-day is all in the direction of greater liberty for the insane, a 
closer approach to home life, the open-door system, and paroles. 
A convict under sentence, perhaps a professional criminal, is not 
a proper subject for such an institution. He is an incongruous 
element. Numbers of them escape from such custody, and many 
of them feign insanity simply to procure this opportunity. The 
friends of non-criminal patients also object to such association 
with felons. When we consider that the general population of 
such a hospital consists of honest, thrifty, industrious, tax-paying 
citizens, often well educated and cultured, the objection has some 
force, particularly if the presence of the insane convict, in addi- 
tion to being demoralizing, leads to the general deprivation of 
privileges and the curtailment of personal liberty for all other 
inmates. Actual experience has taught that such commitments 
are not desirable. It is only practised in those States where no 
other way for the care of the insane convict is provided, and is 
endured as a necessary evil. 

The proper method of caring for the insane convict is ina 
special institution under the charge of a physician experienced in 
the treatment of the insane, who should possess the same powers 
and authority as are vested in the medical superintendent of a 
general hospital for the insane. In some States the number to 
be provided for would be small, and there could be combined in 
confinement with convicts such lunatics as have been charged 
with murder or assault or any other criminal act. The judge 
presiding at the hearing or trial should, in his discretion, be 
empowered to commit, either to such hospital or to an ordinary 
hospital, persons charged with any criminal offence who, in his 
judgment, were proper subjects for such commitment. Further- 
more, if an objectionable criminal from the courts should be in- 
advertently committed to a State hospital, the superintendent of 
such hospital, upon petition to a justice of the Supreme Court, 
should be empowered to transfer a homicidal or dangerous patient 
to this special hospital for the criminal insane, or else the State 
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Commission in Lunacy should exercise such power of transfer. 
Before the removal of an insane convict from a penal institution 
to such special hospital for insane criminals, he should be ex- 
amined by two physicians, and, upon their certificate, committed 
by a judge, the same safeguard being thus afforded against an 
improper commitment of a convict as is given to the ordinary 
citizen. If such a person should still remain insane at the hos- 
pital at the date of the expiration of the sentence upon which he 
was sent to prison, he should be detained at the hospital either 
until recovered or until his condition should warrant his discharge. 
In this manner a large number of irresponsible, dangerous, and 
habitual criminals would be selected out of the general convict 
body, and held in safe custody. Among such persons thus de- 
tained at Matteawan is a convict now fourteen years over his time, 
who still possesses strong delusions, who has served four short 
terms in prison for as many homicides which he has committed. 
He was finally found to be insane by the prison authorities, and 
transferred to our custody. His son, after a notorious criminal 
career, has been also committed to our care. One is from the 
prison, the other from the courts. Another patient detained over 
his time has a record of over thirty convictions, mostly to the 
penitentiary. His brother is also with us. There are also several 
other cases where brothers have come into our custody, wherein 
both have been charged with murder and found to be insane. 
Undoubtedly, dangerous traits often run in families. Where care 
is taken in selecting such cases as possess delusions of this char- 
acter and detaining them in custody, society receives the fullest 
protection from lunatics unsafe to be at large. Both present 
hazard from the individual is avoided and, because his confine- 
ment ends his opportunities for reproduction, the risk otherwise 
arising from his progeny is escaped as well. 

New York, Michigan, Massachusetts, and Illinois have estab- 
lished hospitals for the reception and care of the criminal insane ; 
and Pennsylvania is actively agitating the question. 

In the larger States, like New York, where the population war- 
rants it, we believe that two institutions are needed, one for the 
convicted cases, and one for the unconvicted and the dangerous 
class. Each hospital would eventually contain from seven to 
eight hundred inmates. The institution for the convict insane 
should be governed by rules similar to those which now govern 
Matteawan. Patients from the penal institutions should be com- 
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mitted thereto, and, if insane at the expiration of their sentence, 
should be detained until fit to be released. The State of New 
York has made an appropriation of $100,000 for such a hospital ; 
and buildings are now in process of erection by convict labor at 
Dannemora, where the new institution is located. It is outside 
the prison enclosure and at a distance from the walls, so that its 
management may be entirely independent of the prison. There 
it is proposed to receive from the penal institutions of the State, 
convicts who may become insane, and in the salubrious climate of 
the Adironack regions to do all that can be done for their ame- 
lioration and cure. 

In conclusion, we believe that the best method of caring for the 
insane convict, is not in the cells or wards of the prison itself nor 
in the wards of a general hospital for the insane, but in an insti- 
tution especially designed for that purpose, where he should have, 
as far as possible, all the benefits of treatment for his development 
and cure that are given to the free citizen in any well-regulated 
hospital for the insane, and wherein the convict, moreover, should 
be detained until he is pronounced a fit subject for absolute re- 
lease. 























III. DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


1. DEMOCRACY AND THE LABORING MAN. 


BY F. J. STIMSON, ESQ., OF BOSTON. 
[Read Thursday morning. ] 


The unexpected weakness of democratic government, as shown 
in the crisis through which we are now passing, is its belief in the 
efficiency of law-making. It seems possessed with the idea that 
statutes can amend both nature and human nature. The State 
legislatures even more than Congress have erred in this particular ; 
and the error has not been confined, or mainly confined, to either 
political party. Now there is no class of the community which is 
so well organized, politically speaking, as that of industrial labor ; 
that is, there is no large body of voters so ready to demand and so 
able to effect legislation. As a consequence, no other field of our 
experimenting affords such interest to the student of society. 
Quite singularly, here, have we got down to first principles; and 
those basic propositions which usually appear as mere generalities, 
in the Bills of Rights of the several State constitutions or in the 
first general set of amendments to the National Constitution, or 
even those of the Declaration of Independence itself, are now 
actually discussed in our courts, as they are called upon to test 
statutes which seek to control the whole of our citizens for the 
well-being of a part. By our earnest desire to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the handicraftsmen, medizval restrictions are in danger 
of being re-established, and musty contrivances of old guilds, or 
devices of feudal lords, refurbished to suit the immediate purpose 
of the more thoughtless leaders of the masses. 

It results from the essential, fundamental nature of this move- 
ment that no other branch of our law-making has been so much 
questioned upon constitutional grounds. The growth of constitu- 
tional law in the State and federal courts of this country in the 
past decade has probably equalled that of the entire century pre- 
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ceding. Not only that, but the courts have had to discuss first 
principles, basic propositions, which have hardly been thought of 
since they lay in the minds of Hamilton and Jefferson, Marshal, 
or Bushrod Washington, at the period when our constitutions were 
adopted. Our legislatures are somewhat impatient of experience, 
particularly of the experience of other nations or of older times, 
the more that they have all a big brother in the shape of their 
State Supreme Court to fall back upon when they err. As a con- 
sequence, the courts have had to do an amount of nullifying work 
not contemplated by the makers of our Constitution, and which, if 
disagreeable to the people who pass the laws, is certainly more 
disagreeable to the judges. Worse than this, large numbers of our 
people, and notably the labor interests, are showing signs of im- 
patience, and complaining that the courts are hostile to them. 
The figures in this article must be taken as approximate, but a some- 
what careful investigation of our legislation has shown that at least 
sixteen hundred laws affecting labor interests have been passed in 
the forty-five States and three Territories of this country during the 
past ten years. As many of these statutes are several pages in 
length, it will be seen that in mere bulk the legislation is not incon- 
siderable. As a matter of fact, however, it is confined to a small 
number of principles; that is, to efforts in some few particular 
directions to regulate human relations, and in still fewer to pun- 
ish interference with them. But, of the statutes attempting to 
embody these few principles into law, certainly a very large pfo- 
portion have been held unconstitutional in some State or other of 
this country ; and, of the principles themselves, a greater propor 
tion still. 

The broad difficulty with this sort of legislation, which has made 
it necessary for the courts to reject it, is acurious one; and it may 
come to those who have not studied it with something of surprise. 
It is that these statutes have been restrictive of liberty ; that is, of 
private liberty,—— of the right of a free citizen to use his own prop- 
erty and his own personal powers in such way as he will, if 
so be that he do not injure others, and to be protected by the State 
in so doing. It should surprise us now, and it would have very 
much surprised our forefathers, to learn that this proves to be the 
direction in which our legislatures most often err. But there is no 
doubt that democracies, in other nations than our own, when sud- 
denly intrusted with sovereign powers, betray a distinct inclination 
to tyrannize,—of course, as they suppose, for the general good. 
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Now there is no department in which the science of legislation is 
progressive to-day, in which new laws are being formulated and 
new principles recognized or enacted into law, except that which 
we may generally term sociology ; that is, the department which 
governs the social relations and provides for the material well-being 
of the masses of the people. Therefore, it should not surprise us or 
discourage us to learn that, of the 1,639 laws above mentioned as 
having been passed in this general department in the last ten years, 
some 114 specific statutes have been, if we are to assume that 
present decisions will be followed, declared unconstitutional ; while, 
of the forty-three principles or lines of action in which legislation 
has been essayed, the constitutionality of no less than twenty-three 
is, speaking mildly, in doubt. 

It is the purpose of this article to study the lines upon which the 
State has thus far intervened in the labor question, which means 
to sketch those lines in which legislation has been tried, has suc- 
ceeded, or has been nullified by the courts. At first sight the lines 
of such interference by laws do not appear so very startling, nor 
the statutes themselves especially subversive. The class of 
statutes of which there is probably the greatest number of all 
are merely those greatly detailed laws for the regulation or sanitary 
condition of factories, the constitutionality of which was established 
in England, though against great opposition, some sixty years ago ; 
and it has never, in the case of large factories, been questioned in 
this country. This includes the immense number of statutory regu- 
lations aimed at the preservation of the health or morals of factory 
employees, sanitary conditions, ventilation, guarding of dangerous 
machinery, safety lamps in mines, staircases, fire-escapes, etc., too 
many to mention here. Of such statutes there have been enacted 
at least a thousand octavo pages in bulk throughout the country, in 
the last ten years. They exist in all States except a few in the 
South and West where practically no factories exist, and, curi- 
ously enough, in New Hampshire; that is, they exist in thirty out 
of forty-five States, and comprise no fewer than one hundred and 
forty-six chapters of legislation. There has been no decision hold- 
ing any one of these unconstitutional ; but in the case of the regu- 
lation of mines, which laws are almost equally numerous (in thirty- 
three States, and sixty-five chapters of statutes), a recent Pennsyl- 
vania statute which provided for the enforced employ of a State in- 
spector not chosen by the mine-owner, and then made the owner 
of the mine liable to his operatives for damages caused by that in- 
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spector’s negligence, has been recently, by a lower State court, 
declared unconstitutional,— which, indeed, would seem to be little 
more than common sense. 

The next greatest mass of legislation is that of prison labor; and 
it may be stated broadly that the general tendency of recent legis- 
lation is to prohibit all productive prison labor entirely,— certainly 
to prohibit all such employment the product of which can be sold in 
the general outside market in competition with free labor. The 
more conservative States — that is, those in the East and South — do 
not (with the exception of New York under its new constitution) go 
to that length, and content themselves with merely regulating prison 
labor, or providing that it shall be directed so far as possible to 
occupations which do not compete with the main industries of the 
State in question. Yet every one of the forty-seven States and 
Territories have legislation on this point, and there are no less 
than seven State constitutions which embody it. Such legislation 
is not unconstitutional ; but there can be little doubt that it is an 
inhuman piece of folly. So humane a writer as Ruskin has urged 
that the hard, disagreeable labor of life (such as ]abor in mines, in 
forging iron, underground work generally, and the rude toil upon 
public improvements) should be done by the criminal classes alone, 
to the relief of those who have not offended against the social 
state. There has been some complaint against the convict camps 
in the South, and the reader who is interested in such things may 
find avery curious work called “The American Siberia,” wherein 
the commissioner of convicts in the State of Florida relates his ex- 
periences of many years with such camps; but it may be doubted 
whether the lot of the convict in the roughest of them is so harass- 
ing to the nerves or so debasing to the character as that of an un- 
employed prisoner confined permanently in a jail. It seems a sad 
criticism on our industrial state that the number of convicts should 
be so great as to give freemen cause to complain of the competition 
of their labor. However, it may be well enough that their labor 
should be primarily used on public works ; and it would seem even 
that a larger philanthropy might find no objection to their use in 
building State roads, dikes, cutting canals, or improving harbors, if 
managed in such a manner as not to make a spectacle of them in 
the streets. A bill of this sort was seriously proposed in Massa- 
chusetts recently in connection with the Cape Cod Ship Canal, a 
much-desired public work, but one which could probably never pay 
private enterprise to construct. It is in just such works as this, 
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where the money returned is not adequate to tempt private capital, 
but the benefit to the State or public is very great, that convict 
labor might wisely be employed; and it is a mistaken sentimen- 
tality which objects to it. 

The most important line in which the aid of legislation has been 
sought by the labor interests is that of enforced restriction by the 
State of hours of labor. There has been so much loose discussion 
of eight or nine hour laws for the last few years that the public 
have possibly been led into a delusion as to the position of free 
countries on this question. One suspects that it is commonly sup- 
posed that laws making it criminal or penal for employers to em- 
ploy the labor of male citizens of full age more than a certain fixed 
period per day have been usual in countries enjoying constitu- 
tional liberty: whereas the exact contrary is the case. An auto- 
cratic government, like that of the German emperor, may doubtless 
do what it likes; but, with the possible exception of New Zealand, 
where a policy nearly approaching to State socialism has been 
adopted by popular majorities, no English-speaking race has yet 
submitted itself to a law whereby the liberty of a freeman of full 
age to work as long as he choose has been thus curtailed; and in 
our country, as we shall see, such laws, when attempted, which is 
seldom, have always hitherto been held unconstitutional. The 
misconception has arisen from the fact that the constitutionality of 
laws limiting the labor of women and minor children, who are in 
theory favored by the special protection of the State, has been long 
since sustained in England and in some of the States of this 
country. Such laws, applying mainly to labor in factories and 
workshops, have existed in both countries for forty or fifty years, 
and have doubtless had the indirect effect of limiting male labor of 
full age in factories to the same working-day hours, the reason 
being that the bulk of factory labor is that of women and children, 
and that it is not economical, oftentimes impossible, to employ a 
small number of hands in a mill — namely, the adult males — after 
the other hands have been discharged. All that people usually mean 
when they speak of eight or nine hour laws is those laws which 
apply only to factory labor, not to agricultural or domestic or 
individual services, and only even to such factory labor as is fur- 
nished by women or children. Where laws go beyond this (sub- 
ject to a few minor exceptions instituted in the interest of the 
public safety, which will be discussed later), they are exceptional, 
if not unconstitutional; and, in this country, even such laws as 
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apply only to the labor of women of full age may be unconstitu- 
tional, under the theory that a woman is a full citizen, entitled to 
all the rights that a man has, except where expressly limited by 
constitutions or constitutional statutes. 

Only two States or Territories in the Union have hitherto made 
any effort to prohibit all men from laboring as many hours per 
diem as they choose to contract for. These States are Nebraska 
and Colorado ; and in Nebraska the statute made an exception of 
farm or agricultural labor, and did not actually prohibit labor over- 
time, but merely provided that it should be paid double rates. In 
Colorado they did not even get so far as a statute; but the legisla- 
ture inquired of the Supreme Court of Colorado, as it had a 
constitutional right to do, whether a bill which provided that 
“eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s work for all classes of 
mechanics, workingmen, or laborers employed in any occupation 
in the State of Colorado,” was constitutional, and also whether an 
amendment proposed which limited the act to laborers employed 
in mines, factories, and smelting works, would render it constitu- 
tional; and the court decided both questions in the negative, 
holding that it was not competent for the legislature to single out 
certain industries and impose upon them restrictions from which 
other employers were exempt, and also that both bills violated 
the rights of parties to make their own contracts,— “a right guar- 
anteed by our Bill of Rights and protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United States.” The 
Supreme Court of Illinois has also pronounced against laws limit- 
ing the hours of labor of adult citizens, male or female. Georgia 
is the only other State which has said anything about hours of 
labor in general ; but, as the statute of that industrious community 
limits the length of the working day to the time between sunrise 
and sunset, the law has gone unquestioned, though it would prob- 
ably be declared unconstitutional in Georgia if the question were 
raised as to industries where it is necessary to work in the night. 
These causes. have undoubtedly given a guzetus in the United 
States to any attempt to limit generally the time that a grown man 
may labor. 

There are, however, one or two more States where there is a 
statute which provides what shall be the length of a working day 
in the absence of a special contract to the contrary or a general 
usage of any particular trade: these are New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, California, and Florida ; and there are still more States 
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where such a period is prescribed as to general industrial or 
mechanical labor,— that is, to labor by the day, and not to farm 
labor or domestic service. These are Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, and Nebraska; but even this 
statute has apparently been held unconstitutional in Nebraska and 
Illinois, and directly so in Ohio, where the statute applied to the 
employees of a mine or railroad only, and required that they 
should work not more than ten hours per diem, and receive 
extra pay for overtime, the court holding that “statutes may be, 
and they sometimes are, held to be unconstitutional, although they 
contravene no express word of the constitution, as where they 
strike at the inalienable rights of the citizen so as to infringe the 
spirit of the instrument, though not its letter.” The court held, 
however, that it did infringe the letter of the Ohio constitution ; 
and otherwise its position would have been somewhat extreme, 
the idea that there is anything in the “spirit” of the constitutions 
which the courts are to preserve having been strongly denied by 
the Supreme Courts of other States, notably that of Massachusetts. 

When we get to the attempts of the labor interests to limit the 
work of men employed by the State or by cities or counties or 
public municipalities or even by contractors for them, we find 
little more encouragement from the courts. No less than nineteen 
statutes have been passed, by eleven States, limiting the length of 
the labor day upon all public work to eight hours, or, in Massa- 
chusetts and Texas, to nine hours. It appears clear that the 
government of a State or city may voluntarily choose to employ its 
workmen for as short a working day as they please. One would 
hardly suppose that such a statute were unconstitutional ; and it 
has been held not to be so, as to United States iaws, by the 
United States Supreme Court, which would undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed in Massachusetts. But as such statutes, to be of any effect, 
must impose a penalty upon the contractor or laborer working 
more than eight hours,—that is, must make such labor a criminal 
offence,— it is easy to see that our courts are indisposed to allow 
mere industry to be made a crime, even when displayed on behalf 
of the public interest. Thus, although California has even a con- 
stitutional provision making eight hours a legal day in all public 
work and requiring city contracts to be so made, one Kuback, 
having suffered his workmen to work overtime, was indicted as for 
a criminal offence ; and the court, with much indignation, held 
that that part of the statute was unconstitutional. So in New’ 
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York it was held that a similar statute could not be the basis of a 
criminal indictment for misdemeanor, which practically nullifies 
the law. The result is that we may guess these laws to be uncon- 
stitutional in at least six of the eleven States named, and possibly 
in more. The length to which legislatures may go in fostering 
this private interest at the expense of the public is curiously 
shown in another statute of California, which absolutely forbids 
any work to be done by contract on public buildings belonging to 
the State, and makes it necessary for every one, architects appar- 
ently included, to be employed by day labor; while another pro- 
vision makes it a felony for any contractor to pay any laborer less 
than the contractor receives for his work,—a provision which 
would seem to wipe out contractors’ profits, and reduce him to the 
mere condition of receiving wages for superintendence of work. 
But the great body of legislation on this subject is, generally 
speaking, concerned with the labor of women and children in 
factories. Thelabor of women of full age is restricted to a certain 
period of working day in fifteen States by thirty-seven statutes. 
Such statutes may generally be said to exist in New England, with 
the exception of Vermont, and in Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Louisiana of the Southern States. Similar laws in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Oklahoma may be dis- 
regarded, because they only apply to labor required by the em- 
ployer, the point of the general statute being that the employer is 
not even allowed to get overtime labor by voluntary contract with 
his operatives. The New England law ordinarily limits such 
factory labor to ten hours a day, or sixty hours a week; and the 
same is the case in all the other States mentioned except South 
Carolina and Georgia, which allow eleven hours per day. But 
Massachusetts allows only fifty-eight hours per week; z¢., there 
is a short day on Saturday. Now there is hardly a more important 
point than this now disturbing the labor organizations of the 
country, if not the legislatures. It is the key to the whole situa- 
tion upon the working day, because factory labor, even though 
applying only to women and minors, largely influences the length 
of the working day of other persons in other employments. But 
although this statute has existed for fifty years in England, where 
at first it aroused the greatest opposition, and was affirmed as 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts many years 
ago, it is still doubtful whether it is valid as applied to women 
of full age in other States. The Supreme Court of Illinois has 
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recently rendered a most elaborate opinion, declaring it to be un- 
constitutional on the somewhat unexpected ground that, a woman 
being a full citizen under the modern theory (save only as ex- 
pressly relieved by statute of onerous duties, such as serving in 
the militia or upon juries), she has all the rights that a man has; 
and, consequently, her right to work more than eight hours a day, 
if she wishes, may not (as handicapping her in the industrial race 
with persons of the other sex) be arbitrarily taken from her. It is 
a picturesque, possibly unexpected, but certainly logical result of 
the agitation for woman’s rights that she should lose some of her 
privileges ; and it is very probable that until the Illinois decision 
the right to be exempt from factory labor for more than a short 
working day under serious penalty to the employer was regarded 
as a privilege, and not as a handicap. Even under the woman’s 
rights movement, no State has yet hazarded or even proposed a 
statute that in matters of private contract a woman’s labor should 
be paid at the same rate per day as a man’s. The restriction of 
her working day, therefore, does not serve as an excuse to the 
employer for paying her less, for this he already does, has always 
done, and would probably in most employments continue to do, on 
the sex distinction alone ; but, be it privilege or handicap, it is 
certainly gone forever in Illinois, and probably in the other States 
whose constitutions follow the modern theory that a woman is a 
citizen, like a man, and not capable of any special protection 
under the law. The Illinois Supreme Court practically held that 
any legislation which protected women, and did not apply to men, 
was class legislation. It denied that men and women could be 
created into classes under the constitution. ‘Male and female 
created He them”; but the court of Illinois re-created them other- 
wise, —an extraordinary conclusion, surely, but we cannot say 
illogical. The decision has been received by the woman suffrage 
associations with a silence that is positively oppressive. 

A still more striking illustration of modern theories conflicting 
with ancient ideas is shown in the question of prohibiting women 
by law from serving in occupations injurious to their health or 
morals. One would suppose that this matter might be considered 
covered by the “police jurisdiction” of legislatures, yet it has 
been questioned; and in California an ordinance of the city of 
San Francisco providing that no woman should be employed to 
serve liquor in retail liquor shops was held unconstitutional. But 
four States have adopted this statute; and in Louisiana it has 
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apparently been sustained, as well as in the two recent cases 
arising in the States of Washington and Ohio. And one may hope 
that these latter will be followed in future decisions. Upon a 
similar reason must rest the very usual statute, now being rapidly 
adopted throughout the country, providing that seats shall be sup- 
plied to female employees in shops, stores, and factories, separate 
toilet-rooms, stairways, etc. Thirty-four such statutes have been 
passed in twenty-two States, and hitherto no court has questioned 
them. Buta still larger question is the right of the State under 
the new theory to prohibit women from working at all in certain 
occupations which are commonly believed to be rough, disagree- 
able, or provocative of immorality. It has been customary for 
women to work in coal mines stripped to the waist, and in England 
reformers have very generally put a stop to their employment in 
such ; but, in this country, four States provide by their constitu- 
tions or general laws that no person shall be precluded or debarred 
from any occupation, employment, or profession whatever, on 
account of sex, the only exception being the military one. These 
States are California, Illinois, Louisiana, and Washington. How 
is it possible under such a constitutional provision to forbid women 
by law from working where they choose? Their employment in 
coal mines, for instance, has been prohibited in terms in six States 
in this country,— Pennsylvania, Indiana, Wyoming, West Virginia, 
Washington, and Utah; and in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
at least, being conservative States, we may imagine such restric- 
tion a proper one. But how would it be possible under the new 
theory? Indeed, the Supreme Court of Illinois has expressly said 
that it is not possible ; and that is the implication of the decision 
as to liquor saloons in California. 

When we come to the limiting of the working day of minors, in 
factories, we have at last no constitutional question to face ; and 
no less than sixty-seven such statutes have been passed in twenty- 
two States. But even here the question of policy comes up, and 
the conflict of opinion in various sections of the country is very 
striking. Besides the States mentioned as limiting the factory day 
for women of full age, we find these statutes, which apply to minors 
only, existing generally in New England and the North (save only 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Vermont), which are not manufactur- 
ing States, and not existing generally in the Pacific States, the 
Rocky Mountain States, and in the South. The fact has already 
been adverted to that Massachusetts has a working period shorter 
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by two hours in the week than that of any other State. The labor 
unions themselves have come to the conclusion that they cannot 
go further in Massachusetts without injuring its industry by com- 
parison with that of other States; and many bills introduced for 
the purpose of reducing the day’s labor below ten hours have been 
defeated in the last few years, largely by their influence. But, 
on the other hand, they are with propriety seeking to influence the 
other States, which have no such statutes, to adopt them. Now 
nearly all the States in the Union have established by law boards of 
commissioners for bringing about uniformity of law throughout the 
States, whose duties are to meet and devise statutes identical in 
terms upon subjects wherein uniformity may wisely be desired, 
and, having prepared such statutes, to use their influence for their 
adoption in their respective States. Two years ago, urged thereto 
by the labor unions, the Massachusetts legislature passed a resolu- 
tion instructing its commissioners upon uniformity of legislation to 
bring before their next national conference the desirability of fac- 
tory legislation in other States; that is, of inducing the South and 
West to adopt what is commonly known as the ten-hour law. ‘The 
Massachusetts commissioners brought this up in the national con- 
ference which was held at Detroit in the summer of 1895, but they 
met with the vigorous and nearly unanimous opposition of South- 
ernand Western States. The fact is that, while the labor interests 
are strong enough to bring about reasonable legislation in their own 
State, they cannot overcome the desire of the States without large 
manufactories to establish such by competing with the Northern 
States in allowing a freer hand to capital; and the result is that, 
particularly in the South, mills may work their operatives eleven 
or twelve hours, or even more, a day. Not only this, but most of 
the legislation which forms the subject of this article, and which 
undoubtedly has the effect somewhat to hamper employers, does 
not exist in those States ; and there is even an extraordinarily lib- 
eral exemption from taxation for new industrial enterprises, often 
lasting for as long as ten years. Hence the labor reformers have 
got to a point in New England where it is unsafe for them to pro- 
ceed further until they have secured the adoption of their ideas in 
the rest of the country. 

In special occupations the hours of labor may be limited by law 
for other reasons than the advantage of the operative ; z.¢., for the 
benefit, health, or safety of the public in general. This comes 
under a different jurisdiction of the legislatures, commonly known 
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as the police power ; and, as arule, their full control of such matters 
as the regulation of the length of the working day of railroad en- 
gineers, street-car employees, etc., has not been denied by the 
courts. Even here, however, the rule is not without exception ; and, 
of the twenty-three States which have adopted such statutes, Ohio, 
and by inference one or two others, have declared them unconstitu- 
tional. It is at least clear that they must be adopted for the good 
of the public, and not of the employees in question ; but, when this 
is the case, we may expect that the courts will not question them. 
Similar regulations applying to women and children are, however, 
less open to question; and we find them in fifteen States. So, 
also, of the educational restrictions devised primarily in the interest 
of common-school education, which we find in almost all. Then 
there are laws prohibiting the employment of children in dangerous 
occupations, such as running elevators or cleaning machinery in 
motion, or in immoral callings, such as begging, dancing on the 
stage, or employment incircuses. No less than fifty-two such laws 
have been passed in the last ten years in twenty-two States. 
Leaving factories, let us now go to “sweat-shops,” or the regula- 
tion of houses in which industrial occupations are carried on. 
The general health regulation of cities takes up an immense body 
of legislation, which, as it concerns ordinary sanitary matters 
rather than labor, we need not consider in this article; but several 
States have already adopted laws, and in others laws are pending, 
which interfere with the conduct of certain industries, or some- 
times any industry, by a man or his family in his own house or 
tenement. Now “an Englishman’s house is his ‘castle.” More- 
over, the dearest hope of philanthropists in the early half of this 
century was to do away with the factory system, and reintroduce 
domestic labor, as by power-wheels, looms, or lathes, in a man’s own 
home,— a hope that now seems more than ever possible of realiza- 
tion, owing to the possibility of cheaply subdividing electrical 
power. It is easy to see that any statutes aimed at “sweat-shops” 
will be apt to cover also labor in a man’sown home. Up to the 
beginning of this year, legislation of this sort had been begun in 
five States,— Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois. It is generally aimed at the manufacture of or labor 
upon special commodities, such as clothing, tobacco, and artificial 
flowers, and makes any dwelling-house or tenement where such 
work was carried on subject to official inspection, providing that 
no room used for sleeping or eating purposes can be used for such 
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manufacture except by members of the family living therein, and 
sometimes absolutely prohibiting the manufacture of certain com- 
modities, such as cigars, upon a floor any part of which is occupied 
for residence purposes. This statute was, and in New York and 
Illinois it has been, pronounced unconstitutional. The question of 
what is a tenement is, of course, important when considering such 
legislation ; and in New York a statute was passed, declaring that 
any building occupied by more than three families should be held 
to be a tenement house, and subject to such regulation. It is 
probable that in the future the sanitary regulation of ‘sweat- 
shops,” properly so called,—that is, rooms where a considerable 
number of operatives in residence in the house are employed,— 
will be pretty freely admitted ; but a law which prevents a person 
or his family from conducting any work they chose in their own 
home or tenement will not be likely to stand unless the occupation 
itself is positively dangerous to the health of the community. 

Perhaps the most surprising direction in which our labor leaders 
have secured legislation is in the regulation by the State of the 
labor contract itself, and in the strengthening of restrictive unions 
and combinations by the hands of the law. The whole history of 
the past is summed up in the emancipation of the individual free- 
man from the guild, of the trader from restraints of trade, of the 
town merchant from the chartered companies. The economic his- 
tory of the past consists in the throwing down of all barriers by 
which laborers were excluded from the labor market, in the wiping 
out of the interminable and vexatious restrictions and regulations 
which hampered labor as between man and man, between town 
and country, between master and apprentice, between the privi- 
leged member of a guild and the ordinary freeman. There should 
be a proverb, “ As short as the memory of an agitator” ; for it was 
as late as Aug. 4, 1789, that this reform was accomplished in 
France under the tocsin of the Revolution, while in England its 
completion, owing to the greater liberty citizens had previously 
enjoyed, took place fifty years later. The French historian speaks 
of “the glorious night of the 4th of August, which made good 
the demands of the laboring classes for the freedom of individuals 
as against absolutism, and for the abstinence from every encroach- 
ment by a positive economic legislation upon free economic life.” 
It took a millennium to bring this about ; but, apparently, a century 
has been enough to make labor unions sick of it. 

As constitutions speak primarily for freedom, freedom of the 
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man against the mass to-day, as formerly for freedom of the mass 
against the man, it is not surprising to find this kind of progress 
backward condemned by the courts most often of all our crude 
attempts at outworn solutions of perduring problems. 

One State in the Union (Massachusetts) has created for itself 
an entire chapter of legislation upon the labor contract, which, 
from greater experience or intelligence, is for the most part valid. 
Other States and Congress have fussed over it in detail, with 
striking results. The great protection of the laborer in the five 
centuries past has been that the English common law has always 
refused to enforce specifically the labor contract alone of all 
contracts between man and man,—a privilege and advantage of 
laborers which the zeal of the people against trusts and corpora- 
tions has come perilously near making them lose. Under statutes, 
national or State, which pretend to check combinations in restraint 
of trade or which place extraordinary duties on already over- 
burdened chancellors, the laboring man is being put in some 
danger of being forced to work under criminal penalty,—a posi- 
tion as disagreeable to him as it is, since at least the time of the 
early Henries, novel. Then the abolition of slavery has made it 
a requisite for some Southern and South-western communities 
to get some control over their labor by re-enacting ancient servile 
statutes, as, for instance, that an agricultural laborer who breaks 
his contract and leaves his employment before its term shall not 
only forfeit wages due, but be liable in a penalty. This, however, 
will probably not go further. 

But the interference of the State with labor contracts is growing 
to be something extraordinary throughout the Union. Ten laws 
of nine States provide that, when an employer requires a day’s or 
week’s or month’s notice of quitting employment, he may not 
himself discharge his employee, although drunk or incompetent, 
without giving him corresponding notice or payment of wages for 
the full time, even when the employee in writing consents to such 
a provision. This law has been declared unconstitutional by 
express decision in one State and by implication in two others. 
Ohio and Massachusetts provide against the withholding of 
wages for bad work, as by fines to weavers or penalties for 
damage of machinery and tools. The Massachusetts court at first 
held this law unconstitutional, and the statute was slightly 
amended to meet its views; but, under the stricter Western view 
of constitutional law, it is undeniably class legislation, and the 
Ohio statute is probably invalid. 
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Next we come to the mass of legislation which attempts to pre- 
scribe the time, money, and nature of payment of the workman by 
his employer. It is well known that the most prolific cause of 
strikes in recent years, except perhaps the employment of non- 
union men, is the at first sight reasonable insistence of railroads or 
corporations upon their right to pay a skilled workman higher 
wages than a bungler. The policy of union labor is to be intoler- 
ant of excellence: it seeks an average. In the same way, it is 
very impatient of all payment which is reckoned not upon the 
number of days’ labor, but on the value of its output. Mines, in 
particular, have evoked its resistance on this point, from their de- 
sire to pay the miner for the weight of coal his day’s work has 
actually turned out at the pit’s mouth. On the other side, it must 
be said that there is doubtless some fraud in the rejecting of coal 
or ore under the plea that it is not up to standard; but, whichever 
it be, no less than thirteen States have passed laws regulating or 
forbidding payment by weight of coal or ore, providing that it 
should be weighed before being screened or sifted or appraised, 
providing a system of State inspection, weighing, and measuring, at 
the employer’s expense, and that the parties cannot evade these 
provisions even by voluntary contract. This statute has been ex- 
pressly annulled by the courts of no less than four States out of 
the thirteen, and by implication in eight others, leaving only one 
where itis probably valid. 

Then there is a mass of legislation as to the time or currency in 
which the employer should pay,— weekly, fortnightly, or at least 
monthly. Undoubtedly, such statutes seem wise ; though the in- 
convenience of requiring an employer to pay everybody —as, for 
instance, his coachman or his trusted clerk — by the week instead 
of by the month might be questioned. Yet the danger of interfer- 
ing in small affairs with human freedom was curiously shown in 
this very matter in the panic of 1893 in Chicago. The great em- 
ployers of that city found themselves absolutely without cash, and 
hundreds of thousands of workmen were in danger of starving ; 
for, even if the mills and workshops were kept open, their wages 
could not be paid them in money. The orders or checks of the 
great employers were, however, perfectly good, and passed current 
as money with the groceror landlord. As a benevolent act, a num- 
ber of employers got together and at a labor meeting announced, 
amid the cheers of the multitude, that the danger of closing the 
mills had been averted, and that money enough had been found to 
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enable them to pay wages, 50 per cent. in cash and 50 per cent. 
in checks or orders which were as good ascash. The wage-earners 
went home.happy, only to find on the next morning that the wise 
legislature which represented them had made any such arrange- 
ment at any time between master and workman a criminal compact, 
for which the former, at least, was heavily mulcted and liable to 
imprisonment. After some months, when the legislature met, the 
law was repealed ; but in the mean time the Supreme Court of 
Illinois had found it unconstitutional, and such legislation has 
since been declared unconstitutional in five other States expressly, 
by implication in three others, and has only been affirmed in three 
of the seventeen States which have such statutes, among them, 
however, Massachusetts. There are no less than forty-two laws 
upon this subject in our country; and there are fifty-five other 
statutes requiring that all wages and salaries shall be paid in 
money, legal tender, not in checks or orders for supplies, or for 
credits at a store, or for rents, or for any other commodity. The 
intention of these statutes is most excellent, being aimed against 
the establishment of a credit tyranny over the workmen by large 
employers of labor. Yet, of the eighteen States which have it, only 
one has sustained it by its courts; while six expressly, ten im- 
pliedly, have annulled it as against the freedom of the American 
citizen. Still more reasonable seems the intent of seventeen other 
statutes of sixteen States levelled against the maintenance of gen- 
eral stores by employers of labor at which the workman is tacitly 
invited to trade and run up an account. Yet so great is the con- 
servatism of our Western courts, or at least so unwilling are they to 
put it out of the power of an American citizen to do anything he 
choose, or trade where and how he will, that in four States the law 
has been expressly annulled; and, by implication, it is bad in 
eleven others out of the sixteen. 

The task would be endless to go through all the kinds of tinker- 
ing which our legislatures have sought to impose on the industrial 
relations of their constituents. Dozens of such bills are intro- 
duced in our State legislatures each year where one is enacted ; 
and, of the ones that are enacted, probably more than half turn to 
waste paper in the courts, and such was known to be their future 
when they were first engrossed by the legislature. Yet every 
legislature has its demagogue to make political capital of such 
a bill, and its majority of cowards who refuse to go on record as 
objecting to it, and probably consciously rely upon the greater 
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courage of their judges, upon whom, unjustly, and against all 
meaning of our constitution of government, this duty of “ Devil’s 
Advocate” is thus imposed. It must not be thought, however, 
that the courts are always retroactive in labor questions. They 
have, in the most important matters of all, been most progressive. 
In fact, one may say that the great reforms legalizing trades- 
unions and removing strikes from the law of criminal conspiracy 
have been brought about in this country by decisions of the 
courts ; while in England it had to be done by acts of Parliament. 
Under the common law as it existed in England, until recently, 
trades-unions were in themselves illegal; but this was set right 
in this country early after the Revolution. And the courts have 
done all they can to further the modern enlightened opinion that 
the best method to handle labor disputes is to recognize both 
sides in the law, and gain reasonab!: adjustment of labor differ- 
ences, as well as the honest carrying out of such adjustments 
when made, by the establishment and recognition of responsible 
bodies of organized labor duly chartered by the State statutes. 
Almost every State in the Union has such statutes, authorizing the 
formation of labor unions, Knights of Labor, Farmers’ Alliances, 
and similar bodies; and in no State have the courts questioned 
them. In fact, the earlier statutes themselves but carried out the 
decisions of our courts in the early part of the century, when they 
first fully vindicated the right of laboring men to organize and 
even to act in concert, for the bettering of their own condition or 
the increase of their wages, so long as they do not interfere with 
other citizens or run counter to federal laws. 

But the labor unions have gone further than this, and have 
sought to get special protection of organized labor at the hands of 
the State, by having statutes enacted which forbid employers, not 
only from discharging men because they are members of labor 
unions, but from requiring as a condition that their workmen 
should not join such unions, or even to the further step of pre- 
venting employers from making free choice in engaging their help 
among non-union men or in having apprentices ; and, while there 
is no legislation yet, bills have been introduced and designed by 
labor leaders which in effect would put non-union men and ap- 
prentices at the actual mercy of the trades-unions, as by legalizing 
strikes or boycotts against them. Such legislation is probably 
unconstitutional, and has been definitely so held already in the 
State of Missouri; and the courts of at least four of the ten 
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other States which have tried it will probably follow the Missouri 
decision. To make it a misdemeanor for an employer to exercise 
his choice of workmen would indeed seem to be going further than 
the sentiment of a free country should permit. 

Union labels — that is, the recognition by statute of the right of 
union labor to stamp its output with a trade-mark indicating that 
it is made under union conditions, or what is called “fair work ” — 
have been expressly recognized by the legislation of nearly all our 
States, and their infringement penalized, as in case of the infringe- 
ment of a patent right. Twenty-four States have already passed 
such statutes, and the others are rapidly following. Such legisla- 
tion is welcome, when fair and not one-sided, and when the label 
is not placed in the hands of a body irresponsible at law to be 
used against producers as a mere method of intimidation ; but, 
when labor interests take the step of hindering fair relations 
between employer and employed, and stopping insurance against 
accident, old age, or disability, by making impossible the insti- 
tution of those insurance or benefit funds which have, in some 
States, and particularly in the case of the larger railroads, been 
successfully working for many years, it seems that they have 
their faces set against progress once more. Four States have 
passed statutes forbidding the institution of any such insurance 
or benefit fund, even when the employees voluntarily make their 
contributions to it, and the corporation donates a large, sometimes 
an equal, amount; while only two States have so far passed statutes 
allowing them. Yet these insurance and benevolent funds are 
eagerly desired by labor leaders in England and in Europe; and 
it may be remarked that three of the four States referred to have 
already, through their courts, declared the prohibition of them 
unconstitutional. 

We have left the great institution of strikes to the last. Un- 
doubtedly, our radical labor unions will be glad of statutes which 
make any kind of combination to strike, or to boycott employers, 
or even to control fellow-workmen, legal. The British Parliament 
has recently gone very far in this direction, by making in labor 
disputes, any combination of however many persons, and although 
practically aimed specifically against other persons, not an unlaw- 
ful conspiracy unless the acts actually committed by the members 
of the combination are criminal offences in themselves. This act 
in England only applies to industrial labor, not to agricultural 
labor, and still less to other matters than labor disputes. It would 
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consequently be unconstitutional in this country, where most of our 
written constitutions forbid class legislation and special privileges. 
Nevertheless, one State (Maryland) has gone to the length of copy- 
ing the English statute ; and there are seven others which have 
amended the law of conspiracy by providing that there must be an 
overt act, criminal and unlawful in itself, in all cases of combina- 
tion, to make the persons combining guilty of a conspiracy. This 
statute is not unconstitutional where it applies, as it usually does, 
to combinations of all classes of persons; but it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to reconcile it with the legislation against trusts, which gen- 
erally exists in the same States, whereby any combination of 
employers or manufacturers is made a criminal offence, as even by 
setting a price for a line of goods or a rate of transportation, 
which obviously any one person or corporation would necessarily 
have the right in any free country to do for itself alone. 

But while legislatures, as well as our courts, have shown every 
desire to go to the extreme limit of safe progression in the recog- 
nition of labor combination, they have, in the opposite direction, 
laid stringent hands upon combinations among employers, in their 
anti-trust legislation. Over twenty States in the Union have now 
elaborate chapters levelled at all combinations except in labor or 
agricultural products ; and, as they rarely work, they are patched 
up and made stricter almost every year. In Texas the whole law 
has been held unconstitutional, and such is probably the case else- 
where. Here is another instance where the political cowardice of 
our legislatures, and the lack of intelligence behind our legislation, 
bids fair to result in an extraordinary tangle, which it may take the 
better part of the next century to clear up. Lucky for us if such 
impracticable measures do not, in the mean time, inspire our citi- 
zens with a general contempt for all law. 

Further and still more radical statutes are being passed in the 
direction of not only lagalizing strikes and boycotts, but even of 
making it impossible to prevent the disorder and destruction of 
property which may result from the same. Exasperated by the 
extreme to which, by the ill-considered legislation of the anti-trust 
acts, our federal courts were led in the Chicago riots of 1893, the 
State of Nebraska has passed a statute which practically wipes out 
all chancery powers and all equity jurisdiction. Under this statute 
it would seem that, if a body of strikers even went to the length of 
stopping railway trains and preventing interstate commerce, they 
could not be permanently detained for the contempt, or restrained 
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by any equity process at the time, but could only be once arrested 
and then immediately discharged, under a common appeal bond, 
to await their trial as for a criminal action before some future jury 
many months after the riot had ceased. Of similar intent is the 
provision inserted actually in the constitution of Colorado and 
enacted by statute in Missouri, which in substance makes it a 
criminal offence for any owner of property to employ watchmen, 
private police, Pinkerton men, or other champions, to protect life 
or property where the local authorities fail or refuse to do so. The 
enactment of these two statutes side by side would paralyze the 
‘“‘resources of civilization,” the arm of the law on one side and, on 
the other, would make criminal that right of self-protection which 
was inherent in Saxon freemen before modern law began. The 
fact that through the bungling of Congress the judicial branch of 
the government was led into the exercise of too much power 
properly appertaining to the executive would, if it were true, be no 
excuse for such blind legislation as this. It gives the handle to 
Mr. Debs to agitate against so-called oppression, as I see he did 
yesterday at St. Louis; to say he was “enjoined ” off the face of 
the earth, when in fact he was only enjoined from trespassing on a 
certain piece of private property. 

The reader may think that we have about exhausted the legisla- 
tion of recent years upon the labor question. Such is not, how- 
ever, the case ; and there is quite a mass of it we left untouched. 
Space remains but to mention the extraordinary number of statutes 
which exist seeking to give special advantages, privileges, prefer- 
ences, peculiar political rights, or peculiar educational rights to 
those engaged in manual labor. (It is a curious thing, by the way, 
that the great body of clerks, office employees, even to salesmen 
in stores, though nearly, as the census shows, equal to industrial 
laborers in number, have hardly been considered by legislation 
at all. Save a very few recent statutes in a few States restricting 
the hours of labor of saleswomen, and a scattering law here and 
there requiring them to be furnished with seats, our law-makers 
have not concerned themselves with these any more than they 
have with farm labor, possibly because the majority of the former 
are women or children not having votes, possibly because they 
are not duly organized into “ knighthoods”’ or “ federations.’’) 

Of such statutes, giving peculiar privileges to manual labor, one 
might mention those which exist in nearly, if not quite, every 
State, giving special liens to such wage-earners upon the goods or 
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property on which they work, or upon the general property of their 
employer, or upon his assets in insolvency, even to the exclusion of 
other creditors. These are harmless enough. So, perhaps, are the 
statutes almost equally numerous which amend the common law of 
the employer’s liability for accidents happening while in his em- 
ploy, which seek to approach the point whereby an employer is 
made liable for damages for the injuries or death of an employee 
occurring during working hours, without much regard to the cause 
of the accident or the care taken by the person injured. But even 
these we may approve, and certainly could approve, if they were 
coupled with legislation making possible the insurance funds above 
referred to. From them we go on further to the laws giving wage- 
creditors preferences for their debts against any others, even some- 
times over farm labor, clerks, or domestic servants ; while, on the 
other hand, in all States, wages themselves are, to a very consider- 
able amount, exempt from execution or attachment by the creditor 
of the laborer. These exemptions have in some Western States 
grown so large that, practically, no property is liable for debt except 
money invested in stocks and bonds; and they are so extreme 
that the State of Wyoming, for instance, has found it necessary to 
pass a law forbidding debts to be assigned to creditors living out 
of the State, that being the only method by which a claim can be 
collected against any person, not a millionaire, in that happy Com- 
monwealth. This statute is probably also unconstitutional. Then 
we have statutes providing that, if a person has a claim for manual 
services, he may get special attorneys’ fees from the defendant, 
shall be entitled to a hearing of his action before all other actions, 
shall have no exemptions of property valid against him even in 
the hands of people as poor as himself ; and, in case the defendant 
is a corporation, every individual stockholder, although the con- 
ventional widow or orphan, shall be liable personally and alone 
for the amount. No security for costs is required of the happy 
plaintiff in labor actions, laws against trusts and combinations 
do not apply to him, his agricultural products are entitled to special 
rates on the railways, and he himself to a free passage if he go 
with his cattle. I find about a dozen States with such laws 
recently passed, in four of which, however, some one or more. of 
them has already been held unconstitutional by the local court. 
Then we have the efforts made by laborers who are citizens to 
prevent aliens from getting employment. Three States (California, 
Nevada, and Idaho) have passed statutes that no person who is 
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an alien can be employed upon any labor by any corporation in 
the State. This law was annulled, however, in California, by the 
strong arm of the federal court. Seven States have passed laws 
that no alien can be employed on any public work for any job 
that the State, county, city, or town is to pay for; and in two of 
these States thus far the courts have annulled the law. Three 
States have attempted to pass laws, independently of the national 
government, forbidding the immigration of persons into the State, 
although from another State, who are aliens and under contract to 
labor therein. One may safely say, however, that this legislation 
will vanish when it first appears in the federal court-room.* 
There are no less than twenty-three States which seek specially 
to protect the industrial laborer from undue influence upon elec- 
tion days. He must be given time to vote. No threat of stopping 
the mill or hope of opening it must be held out by his employer. 
Nothing political must be printed on the envelope in which he 
receives his wage-money. He must be allowed to be a candidate 
himself without losing his job. And various other safeguards are 
woven round him, all of which are fair enough, though one would 
suppose, particularly at the end of this discussion, that the mill 
operative were as well able to look out for himself politically and 
industrially as the domestic servant or the farm laborer, as yet 
unrecognized in our legislation. 

Now what is the outcome of all this? We have run over a mass 
of legislation which exists in every State of the Union, and covers 
no less than 1,539 laws, all of which have been passed during the 
past ten years. The general characteristic of all of them, though 
some are harmless enough, is that they either seek (1) to give the 
industrial laborer special privileges or (2) they seek to control his 
actions or the actions of his employers or of other employers in 
his peculiar interest. When, in doing this, they clash with the old 
inherited freedom of the Anglo-Saxon freeman, the courts have 
been forced to hold them invalid. And, in so doing, they have 
produced this extraordinary result, which perhaps justifies the 
superficial complaint of the labor agitator that the courts are 
against him. 

We have discussed some thirty-five classes or kinds of legisla- 
tion essayed in the interest of the industrial employee. Of these 
thirty-five classes, in one or another State, no less than twenty-one 


*The Pennsylvania statute taxing alien laborers has been declared unconstitutional since 
this was written. 
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have been held as to some one law or several inconsistent with 
the State or federal Constitution. If we assume that each court 
decision was right, and will be followed in other States, we find 
that no less than 60 per cent. of this legislation has been annulled 
by the courts. We cannot, of course, assume this, especially as 
in some of the States the courts have taken a different view ; but 
we may assume that, where there are more than one or two deci- 
sions on the same kind of law in different States, holding the law 
invalid, such is the general constitutional law throughout the 
Union. Even by this test an immense proportion of this legisla- 
tive activity has been rendered idle and vain by the judicial 
branch of our government. But, before drawing a moral, let us 
for one moment consider what the legislatures have done in the 
other direction ; that is, in the direction either of affirming liberty 
and ‘protecting classes from classes, or individuals from other in- 
dividuals, or in the still more hopeful direction of bettering indus- 
trial problems by positive legislation of the beneficial sort,— legis- 
lation which is constructive rather than restrictive. The tale is 
pitifully short. Beyond the one great statute now happily adopted 
by nearly half our States, which legalizes arbitration and concili- 
ation in labor disputes and provides machinery for it, the only 
other subject on which we can point to legislation is that some 
dozen or more States have enacted laws expressly affirming or 
defining the right of the American citizen to his employment free 
from intimidation or molestation. 

Such statutes indeed but enact the common law. Nevertheless, 
their existence is a hopeful sign. Thus we find in Maine and 
Massachusetts that threats, intimidation, or coercion, are forbidden 
both to the employer and to the employee. In Massachusetts 
they are specially forbidden as from labor unions to individual 
laborers; while in New England, New York, and the Northern 
States, generally, it is made a penal offence to prevent any person 
from entering into or continuing in the employment of any other 
person, or to prevent the employer from employing, or to inter- 
fere in any way with his lawful trade, his tools, or his property; or 
for several to conspire to compel another to employ or discharge 
any person, or in any way alter his mode of business. This last 
most intelligent statute only exists in Oregon, Dakota, and Okla- 
homa. It probably was not passed in other States because their 
legislatures were aware that it was already the law of the land. 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and a few Western States 
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have statutes expressly legalizing lawful and peaceable strikes,—a 
statute which, however, is also not necessary in our country, what- 
ever may once have been the case in England. And the same 
remarks apply to the statute existing in New York and the North- 
west against boycotting, which, being a conspiracy to do a private 
wrong, was always “against the peace,” whether of kingdom or 
republic. Then many States have statutes against blacklisting, 
which is the same offence the other way about; that is, it is a 
combination of employers to prevent an individual employee or 
a number of employees from getting other employment. Georgia 
has gone to the length of requiring a corporation discharging an 
employee to furnish him with a written analysis of the defects of 
his character which led to his discharge. But the high court of 
that State has, with corresponding luminosity, declared that, if the 
right to free speech exists in the North, there is a corresponding 
right in the South to silence, and that the free-born American may 
shut up about his own business, and not be haled into court to 
discover how he manages it. But these three classes of legislation 
are all; namely, provision for arbitration, prevention of intimida- 
tion, prevention of boycotting and blacklisting. This legislation 
is in the line of reasserting individualism. 

As we have given the number of restrictive laws, it may be well 
also to enumerate laws of this sort, which we may call emanci- 
pative or protective. They number in all ninety-nine statutes of 
the emancipative or protective kinds, that is, those that assert 
common-law principles of personal liberty ; and they exist in about 
twenty States. A slight distinction may be made between these 
and the statutes of the constructive sort, such as acts legalizing 
labor unions and creating boards of arbitration. There are 
about one hundred and forty-two such acts, twenty-three of 
which are concerned with State boards of arbitration. 

In the line of State socialism we find very few. Agricultural 
experiment stations are established at the State expense. 
Agricultural lectures in the West, evening lectures, with stereop- 
ticon accompaniment, to industrial laborers in the East, are also 
provided for, as well as local libraries and trade schools. This 
is well enough. Then there are farmers’ institutes, with appro- 
priations, bounties upon the heads of no end of noxious animals 
(gophers, wolves, foxes, English sparrows, squirrels, bears, hawks, 
gypsy moths, rattlesnakes, panthers, Mexican lions, tigers, leop- 
ards, catamounts, wildcats, lynxes, coyotes, mountain lions, 
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and jack rabbits!) and insects, weeds and thistles; and laws sub- 
jecting all private land to the exploitation of local irrigation com- 
panies,— all, perhaps, allowable. But then we find provisions for 
State aid to the following classes of people: needy farmers in 
regions affected by drouth, fire sufferers, and flood sufferers; also 
appropriations for seed-grain, potatoes, or the seed of any crop; 
bonds issued by counties or States, or, in North Dakota, even by 
townships, to purchase seed for farmers. State bounties for pro- 
duction are also beginning to make their appearance. Among the 
articles so far favored are beet-root sugar, canaigre leather, potato 
starch, silk cocoons, binding twine, spinning fibres, sorghum, and 
chiccory. The State of Nebraska has, however, given up the 
silk industry as a bad job, and last May passed an act authoriz- 
ing the executive to sell the plant already established for what 
it might be worth, or to give it to the United States government — 
provided it would agree to run it — while the State-paid specialists 
on silk, who were to learn the business, and give free education 
to others, have, apparently, “lost their job.” All this would 
seem to be in the nature of class legislation, or engaging the 
State in private business. And, lastly, we are beginning to have 
employment bureaus run by the State, whose duty it shall be 
to furnish the unemployed with employment. Such bills have 
been proposed in several States; but only in Montana and Utah 
have they yet been enacted, though Massachusetts created a 
commission to inquire into the state of the “unemployed.” 
Apparently, we are on the verge of a general wave of legisla- 
tion, which shall throw upon the State, as a permanent duty, 
the question whether all its able-bodied citizens are employed 
at satisfactory wages, and, if not, why not; and the finding for 
them, or such of them as are not satisfied, positions suited to 
their tastes or abilities; and, if that prove impossible, creating 
for them some labor by “anticipation of necessary public work.” 
To those who, with Thomas Jefferson, believe that in such sad 
cases the duty of the State, as such, ends with the distribution 
of bread in forma pauperis,—that is, with almshouses and 
asylums,— the advance is a far one, indeed. But it is reassuring 
to find these statutes so few in number. There are only thirty- 
six laws embodying a State socialistic principle passed in the 
whole forty-eight States and Territories in the Union in the last 
ten years, and these are confined to seven or eight States in the 
extreme West. One cannot deny, however, that they evince a 
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tendency to grow in number; and it is national legislation which 
has set the bad example, although obviously, under our constitu- 
tional government, the federal authorities may do many things — 
as, for instance, the establishment of bounties and the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce — which the States, under their con- 
stitutions, probably could not do. 

But this is of the future. Let us return to the present. What 
strikes us most upon this consideration is that the charge that our 
laboring population are beginning to make that our courts are un- 
favorable to their interests, while justified by the facts upon their 
surface, is unsustained by a more careful study. It is our legis- 
latures that are at fault,— our legislatures playing politics. Some 
of their laws are like the crude experiments of a school-boy, con- 
structing his scheme of remedies upon a slate. Labor leaders dis- 
trust experience, socialists detest lucidity. Between the two and 
the desire of our temporary law-makers to appear ‘friendly to 
labor,” everything “goes.” But underlying all are the fundamen- 
tal misconceptions of the time,—that the State, because it is a 
democracy, may wisely tyrannize over its members ; that a govern- 
ment, because instituted by and for the people, has the duty of 
bringing dollars to their private pockets. Of the thirty-five classes 
of edicts alluded to in this article, perhaps a dozen are wise and 
proper for a free people. ‘These will stand, while the others are 
winnowed away in the test. 

Yet patience! They may have done us high service in the disap- 
pearing. We have been taught thereby. And, if it be a court that 
blows the chaff away, blame not the judiciary, our third estate, that 
it acts openly, American-like, man-fashion. Such civic courage in 
a nation is what is moral courage in an individual, and of such 
courage our nation stands in greatest need. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 





Cass OF LEGISLATION. 
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8. 


10. 


II. 


12. 


Restrictive. 


. Factory Acts. 


Regulation of M ines Acts 


. Acts regulating Sweat-shops, Labor 


in Tenements, etc. 


. Acts regulating Prison Labor 


General Act regulating the Employ- 
ment of Labor . . 

Acts regulating or defining the 
Labor Contract . 


. Acts limiting the Hours of Labor of 


Adult Males . , 
Acts limiting the Hours of Labor of 
Adult Males in Absence of Contract 
Acts limiting the Hours of Labor of 
Adult Males in Special Classes 
of Labor 


. Acts limiting the Hours of Labor on 


Public Works or for Public Con- 
tractors 


. Acts limiting the Hours of Labor of 


Adult Women in Factories . 
Acts limiting the Hours of Labor of 
Minors in Factories ‘ 

Acts limiting the Hours of Labor of 
Adults in Special Occupations 
Acts limiting the Hours of Labor of 
Women and Children in Special 

Occupations . 


. Acts limiting labor b by ‘the Educa- 


tional Provisions for ne of 
Children . . 
Prohibition of Child Labor in Dan- 
gerous or Immoral Occupations . 
Prohibition of Labor of Women of 
Full Age in Special Occupations 
Regulation or Protection of Female 
Labor in Stores, Mills, etc. . 
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13. 


15. 
16. 


ry. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Laws declaring Right of Women to 
exercise All Trades 

Acts regulating Period of Payment 
of Wages . 


. Acts regulating Currency of Wage 


Payment . 

Acts forbidding Truck Stores . 

Acts prescribing Time for Notice of 
Discharge. . 

Acts Prohibiting Fines by ‘Employ- 
ers for Bad Work, etc. . 


. Acts regulating Piece- work, Screen 


Laws in Mines, etc. . ce 
Laws prohibiting Discharge of 
Union Men, etc. : 
Laws giving Property Right in 
Union Labels . . 

Laws forbidding Guarantee and In- 
surance Funds ‘ 

Laws allowing Guarantee and TInsur- 
ance Funds 

Strikes made Penal i in "Special ‘Occu- 
pations, etc. . . 

Prohibition of Pinkerton Men, Pri- 
vate Watchmen, et... 

Laws giving Industrial Labor Spe- 
cial Privileges, as (1) by Special 
Liens (estimated) 

(2) By requiring Bonds from Rail- 
roads, Head anaes etc. 
(estimated) . 

(3) Laws enlarging Employer’: s Lia- 
bility (estimated) : 

(4) Laws giving Preference to Debts 
due Industrial Laborers (esti- 
mated). . 

(5) Exempting Wages of Industrial 
Labor from Execution, Attach- 
ment, prohibiting Assignments, 
etc. (estimated) . ; 

(6) Claims against Industrial La- 
borers not to be assigned to Per- 
son out of State. : 

(7) Laws providing Special Attor- 
neys’ Fees, Precedence on Court 
Calendar, Relieving from Bonds 
for Costs, etc., in Suits for Wages 
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31. (8) Laws repealing All Exemptions 





| 
of Property from Execution, At- | 
tachment, etc., as against Labor | 
Debts .. . | 8 
32. (9) Laws imposing Personal Lia- 
bility upon Corporate Stockhold- | 
ersfor Labor Debts . . . | & ] ae 
33. Laws prohibiting Extortion from | 
Wage-earners, giving Special | 
Rates for Farm Products or the | 
Transportation of Owners on 
Railways, exempting Labor or | | 
Agricultural Products from Anti- | | 





trust Legislation, etc, . i 2 |) tho g 2 
34. Laws against Alien Labor, prohibit- 

ing Employment by Corporations | | | 

or on Public Works, or by Con- | 

tract made out ofa State, etc.. . | II 15 5 
35. Laws specially protecting Political | 

Rights of Industrial Laborers, 

Voting, Candidates for Office, | | | | 
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Average number of States enacting one or more laws in each class 

Number of classes in which a law has in some State been held unconstitu- 
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Constructive. | 
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2. HOW FAR MAY WE ABOLISH THE PRISONS? 


BY W. M. F. ROUND, OF NEW YORK. 
[Read Thursday morning. ] 


Since the earliest dawn of civilization, the problem of the 
bestowal of prisoners has been a perplexing one. When 
prisoners were. held for a ransom, or were of great value on 
account of the possession of state secrets, or when religious 
hatred was gratified by a prisoner’s sufferings, the dominant idea 
as to their keeping was safety and seclusion, under conditions 
that would either produce death or make death a desirable 
release. Dungeons, underground, damp, dark, noisome, or cham- 
bers high in battlemented towers, with smallest heavy-barred 
openings, or even pits sunken in the earth and barred across the 
top, fulfilled every requirement of safety, and sufficiently gratified 
any desire for revenge. 

As civilization advanced, it dawned upon the minds of those 
who held wards of the community that these wards might have 
rights that should be respected, and that they might also be made 
profitable to the State, to the extent, at least, of earning a part 
of their keeping. This foolish idea, that it was not a luxury and 
duty to support prisoners in idleness, has, in its development, 
brought upon us the whole intricate prison-labor problem. It 
opened the prison doors to the walking delegate. 

Prisoners multiplied as communities grew, and crimes multi- 
plied as legislation progressed. Wherever there was a high civili- 
zation and a thickly populated country, wherever cities were 
built, wherever commerce and industry thrived, there grew up 
great establishments for the keeping of criminals. But for many 
years the medizval idea of the safe keeping of the prisoner, and 
that alone, prevailed. If he could be made to earn his living, it 
was a mere incident. It never occurred to legislators of those 
days that he had a right to earn his living, and that the public 
had a right to demand that he should earn it. A class, known as 
the criminal class, was created and fostered, branded and made 
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helpless for other conditions of life, by the associations and con- 
ditions of prison life. 

As the noble science of practical partisan politics was de- 
veloped, the prisons gained a degree of unexpected usefulness 
in the multiplication of places for spoilsmen; and their show- 
ing of profits assumed importance out of all proportion to their 
intrinsic value, in the light of campaign documents. 

In the mean time the criminal class increased, as was quite 
natural, since no effort was made to check it; and every prison 
became an academy of crime, and every band of prisoners a 
community of lawlessness. The keepers of prisons, as well they 
might, scorned the idea that men generally reformed under their 
care. “Once a criminal,’”—and if only once a criminal,— 
“always a criminal,” was the first and foremost article of belief 
in the average warden’s creed. No larger than 18 per cent. of 
reformations was ever claimed in this State (New York) for any 
prison under the old system, and nobody who heard that claim 
believed it could be substantiated. 

A quarter of a century ago, when scientific penology first began 
to make itself felt in this country, it was generally acknowledged 
that our prisons were a costly failure, in that they afforded little, 
if any, protection from the criminal class beyond a temporary 
isolation. Moreover, it was generally thought that the criminal 
class was a class apart, that it was a hopeless class; and it was 
known that most of those who managed prisons were bought into 
political slavery by the acceptance of office and salary. Prison 
officers believed that it was their duty to keep the prisoners safely, 
make them pay roundly, and that the discipline and training of 
the prisoners should in no wise be allowed to interfere with the 
necessities, or even the conveniences, of party managers. 

In our State the Superintendent of Prisons has been regarded 
as a subordinate of the political boss, and I do not remember a 
time when the corps of prison officers could not be changed at the 
will of the man who held the caucus wires of the dominant party. 

I have not exaggerated the condition of things that prevailed, 
and which made so eminent a penologist as the Rev. Mr. Wines, 
of Illinois, conclude an address at Chicago with the words: “ Itis 
doubtful if the prisons of the country are useful to a degree com- 
mensurate with their cost. Considering the measure of protection 
they afford, their cost, and the problems involved, I often have 
the feeling that it would be better if we should abolish them 
altogether.” 
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I quite agree with Mr. Wines in this feeling; and, while the way 
is not quite clear to abolish them altogether, we may well spend a 
little time in the consideration of how far they may be abolished, 
while there still may be maintained a proper degree of protection 
against criminals. I forbear using the words “criminal class,” 
since I do not admit class distinctions that ignominiously sepa- 
rate law-breakers from the rights of and conditions governing 
their fellow-men. 

Of course, the prisons cannot be abolished in any degree until 
provision is made for those who now occupy them. This brings 
us to a study of our prison population, and we must ask ourselves : 
first, How many are now in our prisons who might be elsewhere 
with advantage to the public and to themselves? and, secondly, 
What are the provisions that can be made for those who are to be 
withdrawn from our prisons and placed elsewhere? In studying 
this matter, the first consideration must be the safety of the public. 
Then the economic conditions must have an important place, and, 
in a Christian community, the humanitarian and philanthropic re- 
lations of any plan for the care of its wards must be kept steadily 
in mind. 

In the United States, according to the figures of the Eleventh 
Census, there were, in 1890, 82,329 prisoners ; and, of this number, 
11,468 were to be found in the State of New York. The latter fact 
is specially noted, because further on in this paper several calcula- 
tions will be based upon the conditions existing in this State, with 
which the writer is, naturally, more familiar than with others. 

Let us take this census of 82,329 persons, and see if the number 
cannot be somewhat reduced, and the prisoners placed under con- 
ditions that will be likely to result in a removal of more than 
18 per cent. from what is called the criminal class, that being, as 
has been stated, the largest percentage of reclamations ever 
claimed under the old system, which still prevails in most of the 
States. There are in the prisons of the country 20 children under 
five years of age, 26 between five and nine years of age, 635 
between the ages of ten and fourteen, and 8,984 between the ages 
of fifteen and nineteen years, or 9,665 under the age of twenty 
years, most of whom are plainly amenable to reformatory influences, 
and who should not be in prison at all. The country does not 
allow the privileges of citizenship to men under twenty-one years 
of age, nor even the privileges of womanhood to women under 
eighteen. It treats all below these ages as infants ; and it has no 
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right to admit them to the infamous count of criminality, where it 
denies responsibility and withholds privileges. 

When the laws creating reformatories for adults have been 
under discussion, it has been claimed, and the claim abundantly 
substantiated by subsequent results, that, to the age of thirty, of- 
fenders against the laws are susceptible to influences that would 
educate them out of crime. No person should have the final 
stigma of felony put upon him till that age has been reached. If 
this is allowed, our prison population could be reduced by 36,053 
more, who ought to be in reformatories instead of prisons. The 
State Reformatory at Elmira reforms more than 80 per cent. of 
those who are sent there. The Massachusetts Reformatory reforms 
quite as large a percentage, though the prisoners are of a less 
vicious class. If this was done, and educational reformatory in- 
fluences substituted for distinctively penal measures, we should re- 
duce our prison population by 45,718 persons, leaving but 36,611 
of the 82,329 prisoners to be treated in the prisons. 

We should reduce the prison population even more than this 
by the shortening of sentences, since the average sentence in the 
reformatories under the indeterminate sentence system is much 
shorter than in prisons where time sentences are still in vogue. 
In the New York State Reformatory at Elmira the average length 
of sentence absolutely served in the institution is 22.8 months as 
against an average of 4.07 years that would be served under the 
application of statutory specifications in regard to time sen- 
tences. 

If we reduce our census of prisoners one-half by substituting 
reformatory treatment, and if we make a still further reduction 
in the length of sentences, we shall by the latter compensate for 
the increased cost of reformatories over ordinary State prisons, 
and at the same time reclaim 80 per cent. as against 18 per cent. 
of those who become wards of the State through criminal prac- 
tices. 





But there still remain 36,611 prisoners in our prisons to be 
disposed of otherwise, if possible. 

According to the tables of the census there are 56,054 who are 
more or less addicted to the use of ardent spirits. Of this num- 
ber, 16,053 are set down as drunkards. By this we are to under- 
stand that by the use of ardent spirits they have gradually reached 
the condition of enervated will, whereby there is no resistance to 
temptation ; and gross and repeated intoxication, with powerless- 
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ness to resist temptation, shows as decided a mental and physical 
disease as exists in any insane patient. They are not sane. They 
are in no sense fit subjects for prison treatment, nor should they 
be made the victims of prison stigmata. They belong in special 
institutions, where they may be properly treated, and by the aid 
of medical science return to society as wage-earners. In several 
European countries a separate institution is provided for them. 
This large number of drunkards should not be classed with crim- 
inals; and their entire removal from penitentiaries, jails, and 
houses of correction, would reduce the census of criminals by 
some thousands. Public sentiment has already set its seal of ap- 
proval on this view of the matter by the establishment of inebriate 
asylums in several States. These should be multiplied until our 
prisons of every kind are emptied of those who are there simply 
as drunkards. This would reduce the prison population by cer- 
tainly another 3,000, who are not already included in the class of 
‘minors heretofore mentioned. The number is rather above 3,000, 
‘ut that sum allows us to throw out all uncertain cases. 

That there will be objections to the system of reductions I have 
proposed, I am well aware. The first one, already made, is that 
there is no reduction at all, that we simply change the name of 
prison or penitentiary to reformatory or asylum, that the figures 
I have quoted are merely a part of word jugglery, with which it is 
hoped that a transparent trick of statistics may not be noticed. I 
maintain that a reformatory is a totally different thing from a 
prison. It involves a radical change in substituting indefinite for 
time sentences, and makes the release of the prisoner dependent 
upon his conduct and character and his ability to support himself 
instead of upon the arbitrary dictum of the law as interpreted by 
the knowledge, the temperament, or even the mood of the judge. 
It makes fitness for liberation the way to release. The man is, 
to a great extent, the arbiter of his own term of imprisonment ; 
and his actions determine its length instead of a single act, the 
heinousness of which might be variously affected by the laws of 
localities, the prejudices of courts and neighborhoods. ‘There is 
not the same stigma attached to reformatories as to prisons. 

We know this in the Relief Department of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, it being easier to place one hundred men from 
Elmira in employment than to place five from the State prisons or 
penitentiaries. The former are regarded as belonging rather to 
educational than to penal institutions. It is a sad fact, but never- 
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theless true, that, in the minds of thoughtless people the prison, 
and not the criminal act, puts the stigma of shame upon the of- 
fender. A “prison-bird” seems quite a different thing from a 
“ graduate of the State reformatory.” 

If the premises of this paper are accepted, we have shown a pos- 
sible reduction in our prison population, whereby the census is 
brought down to 33,600. Can we still further reduce it with ad- 
vantage to all concerned? In asking this question, we cannot do 
better than to look for an answer in the systems, of conditional 
liberation, suspended sentences, probation for first offenders, re- 
lease on parole or ticket of leave, and domiciliary imprisonment. 

Let us take these up in the order that I have named them. In 
the matter of conditional liberation, it is interesting to study the 
prison population in relation to trades. We shall find that a very 
large percentage of those in prison have no trade in the practice 
of which they can earn a livelihood, and that the criminal act is 
often the result of inability to make a decent living at any of the 
ordinary occupations of life. In the Relief Department of our own 
and of other associations we are often struck with the fact that re- 
leased prisoners do not know how to do anything well. Even the 
most intelligent and ambitious of them are rarely skilled laborers. 

Whereas in the State of New York and in some other States the 
principle of the indeterminate sentence is found in the general 
laws, a judge might so sentence such men that on the completion 
of a trade a release might be granted on condition that a place 
had already been found for the prisoner to work, and that his 
freedom during the unexpired term be dependent upon the fact 
that he did work at his trade, and furnished to the, authorities, at 
frequent intervals, evidence of his industry and frugality. This is 
precisely what is now done with Elmira men. It might equally well 
be done in the other prisons, but neither the judiciary of the State 
nor the Department of Prisons has ever looked upon indeter- 
minate sentences with favor; and, for the ten years that such sen- 
tences were permissive, but 27 men have had the benefit of the 
law in that direction. 

There is also in our lawa discretion left with the judges whereby 
sentences may be suspended where the interests of society and the 
good of the criminal may be promoted by such suspension. The 
judges, however, have been timid in availing themselves of this 
provision, and have only exercised the right where there was a 
moral suretyship established by the promise of some individual or 
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society agreeing to “look after” the person so released. The law 
would become more fully operative, and become a potent means 
of reducing the prison population, if it provided further for 
systematic surveillance by proper officers, with stated reports to the 
court as to the condition and welfare of all against whom sus- 
pended sentences were standing. The Prison Association of New 
York has accepted the task of such surveillance in a number of 
cases, and has never had occasion to regret its having done so. 

There is in New Zealand a system whereby any person found 
guilty of a crime may be released on a stated suretyship in money, 
together with a pledge of two responsible citizens that they will 
look after and promote the interests of the prisoner. Only a few 
of the most heinous crimes stand in the way of release to any man 
found guilty in a first offence. 

Hundreds of penitent offenders, who would otherwise be filling 
the prisons, are living industrious lives outside, under the fostering 
interest and guidance of those whose experiences of life have been 
more reputable and more fortunate. I regret exceedingly that I 
have not the figures at hand that show the actual working of the 
New Zealand system. An enthusiastic penologist borrowed my 
copy of the New Zealand report, and omitted the formality of 
returning it. In a conversation with the chief justice of a neigh- 
boring county to that just named I was informed that there was 
justification of the leniency of the law in about four-fifths of the 
cases. In any event, the State was practically insured from 
harm ; and then, a chance having been given a man, he could be 
sent to prison without further trial if he failed to take advantage 
of it. 

In the Italian penal code, one of the tersest in the world, there 
is a provision whereby women and minors, guilty of certain kinds 
of misdemeanors, are sentenced to their own homes. The plan 
works so well that there is a likelihood of its application to older 
offenders, such particularly as ply a handicraft in their own homes. 
I can see no reason why it should not be adopted in our own coun- 
try. Its advantages are manifest. 

Let us suppose a woman of the tenement-house class develops. 
shrewish propensities, indulges in staircase battles, goes from 
house to house in the neighborhood, provoking quarrels and pro- 
moting fights. There are many such women. She is the mother 
of a family of small children who need her care. She supplements 
her husband’s earnings by taking in washing or sewing. By and 
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by there is a battle of unusual ferocity. The police are sum- 
moned, and she is taken away for a year to the penitentiary. The 
household is broken up. The children are taken to an institution, 
and the husband takes to drink. Or there is a cigar-maker whose 
factory is his kitchen. Heated with liquor in a neighboring sa- 
loon, he has a desperate fight, and is sent off to prison. He is 
not allowed by the labor agitators to earn his own living there, 
much less to send surplus earnings to his family. The wife is 
unable to keep the family together, the household goods are sold, 
and there is a home the less in the city. When he leaves prison, 
he has no place to go to. Stigmatized as he is, he loses heart, 
and becomes a fixture in the class where the law has placed him. 

Of the 86,o00 prisoners in the country, there are at least 5,000 
who would have been better off themselves, and done better for 
the community, if they had been sentenced to their own houses 
instead of the penal establishments. Of course there is some 
trouble and expense in the way of surveillance, but not so much as 
would be anticipated, since those who violate the conditions of 
their domiciliary sentence are obliged to serve out the full time of 
their sentence at hard labor in a prison. It may be said that 
under cover of the night there would be removals from one 
State to another. This danger is guarded against by the pro- 
visions made by law, as touching escaped prisoners,— one of the 
few complications in interstate relations that has been pretty gen- 
erally agreed upon and settled. If by any chance any prisoner 
sentenced to his home should escape the mild surveillance of the 
police and get out of the country, we should have to get on as best 
we could without him. I lock forward to the day when there 
will be a very general adoption of the principle involved in domi- 
ciliary imprisonment. There are hundreds of men in our peni- 
tentiaries and prisons who could, under proper restrictions, do 
better service outside. Take some of our defaulting clerks and 
bank officers. Released under proper sureties, there is no one 
who could so well straighten out their own involved accounts or 
help more efficiently in the rescue of properties that have passed 
through their hands. Deprived of citizenship, having been ex- 
posed and suffered disgrace, and prohibited from entering upon 
any business involving pecuniary responsibility, a man has 
suffered as much as the most hardened advocate of retributive 
justice could wish. Freed on parole, subject to constant sur- 
veillance, his life is one of daily suffering, such as it would not 
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be in the comparative seclusion of a prison. This condition of 
suffering is one inherent in the situation, and not placed there for 
the sake of revenge. 

In this brief paper I have purposely omitted all concern with 
the matter of retribution or vengeance. I cannot, indeed, under- 
stand the arrogance of any soul who would assume a prerogative 
of divinity without the wisdom of divinity, and take a responsi- 
bility of judgment which God declares belongs to himself alone. 
For severe and exemplary punishments there has been to my mind 
but one excuse, that of deterrence. Now that penology has be- 
come a science, with methods and statistics of its own, this excuse 
has been proved an unworthy one, since cruel and extreme punish- 
ments are shown to have little or no deterrent effect. 

Another potent agency in reducing our prison census is to be 
found in the thorough, the unflinching application of anthropo- 
metric identification,— making it a part of an international law, 
whereby a criminal who has served a term in any penal establish- 
ment in the civilized world may be at once recognized if he is 
again arrested, and his biography be made a standard upon which 
his character may be judged and upon which his treatment shall 
be based. This, indeed, would have a deterrent effect. The Ber- 
tillon system has, to a great extent, driven criminals from the 
countries where it is in vogue,— France and Belgium,— and has 
greatly reduced crime. A man is far less likely to commit a 
crime for the second time when he is positively sure that he will 
be recognized and judged and punished as an old offender. The 
Bertillon system is not complex, and it is sure. The mathematical 
certainty of identification is as 1,300,000,000 to 1. 

One might go on at great length showing how our prisons might 
be further emptied by remedying defects in our educational sys- 
tem, by putting greater stress and more definite duties upon pa- 
rental responsibility. But these are indirect influences. It is 
enough for me here to show what is my honest belief,— that we can 
reduce our prison census, and reduce the necessity of prisons, at 
least 50 per cent., by a rigid application of the following prin- 
ciples. 

1. The reformatory treatment of all whom penal science agrees 
are amenable to reformation ; by removing all minors from the 
penal establishments and placing them in educational institutions. 

2. By the removal of drunkards to asylums. 

3. By the substitution of conditional liberation in its forms of 
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parole, ticket-of-leave, probation, domiciliary imprisonment, etc., 
for definite periods of servitude in establishments. 

To conclude, I am fully convinced that, with the depressing 
effect on character that inheres in ordinary prison methods, with 
the ties of criminal association formed in the prisons, the difficul- 
ties that meet discharged prisoners in reinstating themselves in 
society, and considering the great cost at which penal establish- 
ments are maintained, the community would not be greatly harmed 
if a selection numbering many thousands of the prison population 
was turned loose to-day, without other conditions than the ordi- 
nary restraints of society. 

I look forward to the day when prisons shall be maintained for 
incorrigibles only, and that, while no effort is spared to reform all 
who are reasonably amenable to reformation, no severity shall be 
too great for those who persist in criminal acts and in whom crim- 
inal character is fixed. 








